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nnd English, by wliose superior knowledge my own impres- 
Eions have been corrected, my work is offered to the world 
with less fear, and it certainly contains original and authentic 
statements which, without other merit, would suffice to give it 
interest. Many of those documents I owe to marshal Soult, 
who disdaining national prejudices placed them with the con- 
lideucc of a great mind at my disposal without a remark to 
check the freedom of my judgment, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to declare a respect, which I believe every British 
officer who lias had the honour to servo against him feels for 
his military talents. By him the French cause in Spain was 
long upheld, and after the battle of Salamanca, if his counsel 
had been followed by the intrusive monarch, the fate of the 
war might have been changed. 

Military operations are so dependent upon accidental cir- 
cumstances, that, to justify censure, it sho..i* always be shown 
how an unsuccessful general has violated the i’eceived maxims 
and established principles of war. That rule has been my 
guide, but to preserve the narratives unbroken, the observa- 
tions arc placed after transactions of magnitude, where, their 
source being known, they will only pass for their worth; 
nnd if the logic fails I surrender them to better judgment. 

Of the transact! oas, which commenced with the secret treaty 
of Fontainebleau, and ended with the Assembly of Notables 
at Bayonne, little is known, except through the exculpatory 
nnd contradictory publications of men interested to conceal 
the truth. To me it appears, tlie passions of the present 
generation must subside and the ultimate fate of Spain be 
known, before that part of the subject can be justly handled. 
No more therefore is related of the political affairs than what 
may suffice to introduce the military events; nor have the 
disjointed operations of the native armies been always told in 
detail; for I cared tiot to swell my work with apocryphal 
toatter, and neglected the thousand narrow babbling currents 
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of Spanish warfare, to follow that mighty English strcuin of 
battle which burst the barriers of the Pyrenees and left deep 
traces of its fury in the soil of France. 

The Spaniards have boldly asserted, and tbc world has be* 
lieved, the deliverance of the Peninsula to be the work of their 
hands. This claim, so untruthful, I combat. It is unjust to 
the fame of the British general, injurious to the glor}' of the 
British arms : military virtue is not the growth of a day, nor 
is there any nation so rich and populous, that, despisiyg it, 
can rest secure. The imbecility of Charles IV., -4he vile- 
ness of Ferdinand, the corruption imputed to Godov, were 
undoubtedly the proximate causes of the calamities which 
overwhelmed Spain; hut the primary, the historical cause, 
was the despotism springing from the union of a superstitious 
court and ei sanguinary priesthood, a despotism which suj)- 
pressed knowledge, contracted the public mind, sapped the 
foundation of military and civil virtue, and prepared the way 
for invasion. No foreign potentate would have attempted to 
steal into the fortresses of a great kingdom, if the prying eyes 
and clamorous tongues of a free press had been ready to 
expose his projects, and a discijdined army present to avenge 
the insult: Spain, destitute of botli, was first circumvented 
by the wiles, and then ravaged by the anus of Napoleon. 
She was deceived and fettered heraiisc the public voice was 
stifled; she was scourged and torn because her military insti- 
tutions were decayed. When an English force look the field, 
the Spaniards ceased to act as principals in a contest carried 
on in the heart of their country, and Invobdug their existence 
as an independent nation, llicy were sclf-suffieiciit and their 
pride was wounded by insult, they were sujierstitious and 
their religious feelings were roused to fanatic fury by an all- 
powerful clergy who feared to lose their own rich endow- 
ments, hut after the first hurst of indignation the cause of 
independence created little enthusiasm. Horrible barbarities 
VOL, I. I ^ 
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\vere exercised on F reucli soldiers thrown by sickness or tbe 
l*o?*tune of war into the power of the invaded, and this 
dreadful spirit of personal lialre<1 was kei)t alive by the 
exactions and severe retaliations of tlie invader ; but no great 
general exertion to drive the latter from the soil was made, 
fit least none was sustained with steadfast courage in the 
field; manifestoes, decrees, lofty boasts, like a cloud of canvas 
covering a rotten hull, made a gallant appearancOj hut j’cal 
strength and firmness could nowhere be found. 

Stnn^e ipdecd was the spectacle presented, ratriotism 
suj)porfiiig a vile system of government, a popular assembly 
working to rc.store a desjjotic monarch, the higher classes 
seeking a foreign luaster, the lower armed in the cause of 
bigotry and misrule. The upstart leaders, secretly abhorring 
freedom tlioiigh governing in her name, trembled at the 
democratic -activity they excited; and while calling forth all 
the bad passions of the multitude repressed the })atriotism 
that would regenerate as well us save : the country suffered 
the evils without enjoying the benefits of a revolution. 
Tumults and assassinations terrified and disgusted the sen- 
sible part of the community, a corrupt administration of the 
resources extinguished patriotism, neglect mined the arraicK. 
The peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, threw 
away his arms and went home ; or, attracted by the licence of 
the partidiiSj joined the banners of men, the most part 
originally robbers, who were as oppressive to the people as 
the enemy; and these gu&)'Ula chiefs would in their turn have 
Ijeen quickly exterminated, had not the French, pressed by 
the British battalions, been compelled to keep in large masses : 
this was the secret of Spanish constancy. Copious supplies 
from England and the valour of the Anglo-Portuguese troops 
supported the war, and it wa.s the gigantic vigour with whic^h 
the duke of Wellington resisted the fierceness of France, and 
learned tlie weakness of three inelficieut cabinets that 
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delivered the Feniusula, Faults he committed, who in war 
l)fts not! yet shall his reputation stand upon a sure foundation, 
a simple majestic structure whidi envy cannot undennine, nor 
tlie meretricious ornaments of party panegyric deform. The 
exploits of his army wore great in themselves, great in theb 
conseejuenccs; abounding in sigiuil examjdes of heroic courage 
and devoted jscal, tliey should neither he disfigured nor fo^ 
gotten, being worthy (d' more fame than the world has yet 
aeeorded them— worthy also of a k'tter historiuu. 
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Op the manuscript authorities consulted in this history, 
those marked'with the letter S. the author owei^ to, the'kind- 
ness of marshal Soult. 

For the notes dictated by Napoleon, and the plans df cam- 
paign sketched out by king Joseph, he is indebted to his grace 
the duke of Wellington. 

The returns of the French army were extracted from the 
original half-monthly statements presented by marshal Bcrthier 
to the emperor Napoleon. 

Of the other authorities it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that the author had access to the original papers, with the 
exception of Dupont’s Memoir, of which a copy only was 
obtained. 


M. Thiers, in the ninth volume of his ‘ History of the Con- 
Bulate and Empire’ has, and no doubt will continue to misre- 
present) the character of the British array, and misstate the 
numbers of French and English engaged in *the Peninsula. 
For tliat unfairness I rebuked him, through the medium of the 
Tiim journal (see latter end of this volume), and I corrected 
his errors as to the French forcc.9 by references to the imperial 
muster-rolls, references beyond cavil, because I had access to 
the original books bound in greeny which were prepared for 
Napoleon’s private information every fortnight, and I, on 
good advice, avoided the yellow bound returns, which were 
concocted to mislead friends and enemies during the war. M, 
Thiers in reply, has laid down very succinctly three startling 
positions,— viz., T. That his numbers must be accurate, because 
he obtained them from a laborious comparison of contradic- ' 
tory documents.— 2®. That my knowledge of facts was entirely 
derived from some subordinate officers of Marshal Soult’s 
staff,— 3®. That he, M. Thiers is, in respect to the admission 
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of an enemy’s merit, incontcstibly tlie most impartial aud 
generous historian of Europe I 

Cockatoos scream out * Pretty cockatoo,’ with great compla- 
cency, while their auditors think them very noisy disagreeable 
birds, and it is possible M. Thiers’ estimate of his own merits 
may bo no better founded. At all events he has not attained 
to it by comparing contradictory tjpinions; for in the world 
there is but one, namely, tliat he i.s capable of anything, 
except lirmnes.s in danger, to forward lii.s projects, iTe shall 
not, however, eulumniatc the -Brili.sh army with iin])iinity, and 
it is only iicce.ssary to examine two of the three positions 
above-mentioned to demonstrate how untrustworthy he is as an 
historian. !^or, in the first jdace, it is evident' that he knew 
not of tlie knpcriul muster-rolls imtil 1 iufonried him of their 
existeifce, or he would not have laboured through a mass of 
contradictor}’ docuineuis, eireiiitou.sly to reach a vague re.sult, 
VI hen such authentic documents as the emperor’s muster-rolls 
were open to him. And next, M. Thiers had, or had not, seen 
my work when he wrote his reply to my letter in the Timea. 
If he had not seen it, he disregarded the decencies of literature 
and of society in asserting, without knowledge of the fact, 
that it rested on no authorities beyond some of inarsluil Soult’s 
staff. But if M. Thiers had seen* my work, he, with an 
effrontery painful to characterize, asserted what every page 
refutes; and this disregard of facts where investigation and 
l)roof were so easy, deprives him of all title to credence where 
he treats of obscure transactions. 


In former editions all obligations to friends and strangers for 
materials have been acknowledged, and it is but just, there- 
fore, uow to avow what is due to a lady, without whose aid 
my work could not have been written with a competent know- 
ledge of events. 

"When the immense mass of king Joseph’s correspondence, 
taken at Vitoria, was first placed in my hands, I was dismayed 
at finding it to be a !mge collection of letters, without order, 
and in three languages, one of which I did not understand ; 
many also were in 's^ery crabbed and illegible cbaracters, espe- 
, cially those of Joseph’s own writing, which is nearly as difficult 
to read as Napoleon’s : the most iinportaut documents were 
ill cipher, and there was no key 1 Despairing of any profitable 
Stamina': >n of these valuable materials, the thought erossi^ 
Sie of giving up the work, wdien my wife undertook, first to 
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arrange the letters by dates and subjects, next to make a table 
of rctci’once, translating and epitomizing the contents of each; 
and this, without neglecting for an instant the care and educa- 
tion of a very large family, she effected in such a simple and 
comprehensive manner, that It was easy to ascertain the coU' 
tents of any letter and lay hands on the original document in 
a few moments. She also undertook to decipher the secret 
correspondence, and not only succeeded, but formed a key to 
tlie whole, detecting even the nulls and stops; and so accurately, 
that when in course of time, the original key was placed in 
my hands there was nothing to learn. Having mentioned this 
to the duke of Wellington, he seemed at first incredulous, 
observing I must mean that she had made out the contents of 
some letters; several persons had done this for fiunrke said, 
hut none had ever made out the nulls or formed a key, adding, 

^ t would have given twenty thousand pounds to any person 
who could have done that for me in the Peninsula.’ 

Lady Napier’s mode of proceeding she has thus described : — - 

^ Many letters amongst Joseph Buonaparte’s correspondence 
were entirely in cipher ; perhaps about one-half of the contents 
of some letters were in that form; others had only a few 
words occasionally in cipher. These few words proved in 
many cases to be either the name of some particular general 
or corps d’arm^e,” or the numbers of the particular army 
which was the subject of the letter. No key was at first sent. 
Lady Napier began her attempts to decipher by these occa* 
siunal words, judging by analogy with respect to the remainder 
’ of the letters what they were likely to be, and guessing several 
monosyllables and short words, which she found occurred very 
frequently, such as No. 13, which she imagined meant Je,'’ 
No. 514 “armdo/’ <fec. &c. A little trouble and patience 
confirmed those guesses, and these first discoveries were of 
great use in the prosecution of the ta.^; No. 13 not only 
meaning “ tie ” as a single word, such as due de. Dalmatic, corps 
efarmee, &c., hut representing de as the component syllable of 
longer words, such as iu(%endant, c^esordre, &c. 

‘ When a certain number of these discoveries had been made, 
Lady Napier found a few letters in which the short sentences had 
already been deciphered and the translation written over them; 
these confirmed her own previous guesses, and some new 
syllables were added to her vocabulary. Thus she had discovered 
in a great measure a key to this mode of ciphering, and had 
mode considerable progress in translating both the mixed and 
the cutii'ely ciphered correspondenoe when the Jijsy of the 
cipher was found and sent to general Napier. Afterwai'dt 
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the tfisk was of course comparatively cosy, though from the 
multiplicity of numbers, and the minute, intricate, varied sub- 
division of words, it was still a work of time and patience. 

' In the course of the early attempts Lady Napier remarked 
several numbers often recurring, which she believed to be 
nulls, unmeaning, and at all events forming no part of any 
words or sentences, and as such discarded them. On examining 
the original key, she found that most of these meant full stops, 
commas, marks of interrogation, parentheses, &c; and a few 
of them were intended to nullify the number that preceded 
them.* 

To.this simple account of a task, requiring wondrous subtilty, 
it is necessary to add, that she made out all my rough, inter- 
lined, and illegible manuscripts when I could scarcely do it 
myselfj and wrote out the whole work fair for the printers, it 
may be .said three times, so frequent were the changes made ; 
but her statement conveys no just impression of the concentrated 
thought, the patient acuteness, the quiet perseverance and 
constancy required, and for many years exercised, unabated 
by severe suffering from illness and heavy grief. A strong 
heart, an unclouded brain, and invincible resolution, enabled 
her however, not only to do this but to make otlier exertions, 
of a different nature, requiring such an enduring fortitude, 
that the power exercised scem^ even to those who beheld it^ 
scarcely credible. 


October, I 860 . 


W. Napieu, 
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BOOK THE FIEST. 

CHAPTEE I. 

The hostilily of aristocratic Europe forced tLe republican 
enthusiasm of France into a course of military policy, out- 
rageous ill aj)pearancej in reality one of necessity; for up to 
the treaty of Tilsit, her wars were essentially defensive. Her 
long and bloody continental struggle was not for pre-cininenec 
amongst ambitious powers, not a dispute for some accession of 
territory or momentary political ascendancy, but a deadly 
conflict to determine whether aristocracy or democracy should 
predominate, equality or privilege be the principle of Euro- 
pean civilization. Tlic, French revolution was howev er pushed 
into existence before’ the hour of its natural birth. The 
aristocratic principle was still too vigorous, too much iden- 
tified with the monarchic, to be successfully resisted by 
virtuous democracy, much less could it be overthrown by a 
democracy, rioting in innocent blood, and menacing destnic- 
tion to political and religious establishments, the growth of 
centuries, somewhat decayed indeed, yet scarcely shoiir^^g their 
grey hairs. The first military events of the Revoktioi^ the 
disaffection of Toulon and Lyons, the civil war of La Vetidcc, 
the slight though successful resistance made, to the duke 
of Brunswick’s invasion, the frequent and violent c%ngt? <.f 
rulers whose yi none regretted, were proofs that the Freuch 
yoL. L A 
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revolution, iutrinbically too feeble to sustain the physical and 
moral force pressing it clown, was fast sinking, when the won- 
derful genius of Napoleon, baffling all reasonable calculation, 
raised and fixed it on the bassis of victory, the only one capable 
of supporting the crude production. 

That great man, perceiving the revolution was not suffi- 
ciently in unison with the feelings of the age, endeavoured to 
disarm oi‘ neutralize monarchical and sacerdotal enmity, by 
restoring a church establishment and becoming a monarcli 
himself. His vigorous character, and the critical nature of 
tlic times, rendered liim imj^crious; but while he sacrificed 
political ^licity, which to the great bulk of mankind has never 
been itiore than a pleasing sound, he cherished with the utmost 
care equality, a sensible good producing increased satisfaction 
as it descends in the scale of society. This, the real principle 
of his government the secret of his popularity, made him the 
people’s monarch, not the sovereign of the aristocracy; and 
hence Mr. Pitt justly callcS him * the child and the champion of 
democracy;’ Mr. Pitt himself being the child and champion of 
aristoci’acy. Hence also the privileged classes of Europe, con- 
sistently transferred their implacable hatred of the French 
revolution to his person; for in him they saw innovation find 
u protector, and felt that he only was able to consolidate the 
hateful system, and was really what he called himself, ^ the 
State.’ 

The treaty of Tilsit gave Napoleon a commanding position 
over the potentates of Europe, but it unmasked the w^ar of 
principles, bringing England and himself, the champions of 
equality and privileges, into direct contact. Peace could not 
be while both were strong, the French emperor had only gained 
the choice of his future battle field; and as the fight of Trafalgar 
forbade the invasion of Jiln gland, he with fertile genius pur- 
posed to sap her naval and commercial strength by barring 
the continent against her manufactures. This continental 
eysiem was how^ever inoperative where not enforced by French 
troops. It failed in Portugal, British influence being there 
paramotint, notwithstanding the terror inspired by the emperor, 
i^ltfiCifeelf-mterest is lasting, fear momentary, wherefore Por- 
wad virtually an unguarded province of England, from 
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whence ainl from Gibraltar English goods i)asscd into S2)ain. 
To check this traffic by force was not easy, and otherwise 
impossible. 

Spain was to France nearly what Portugal was jfonsieur do 
to Great Britain. Friendship for England’s enemy OUampagny’a 
naturally followed the well-known seizure of the fiXoot. 
Spanish frigates in time of peace. The French 
cause was therefore popular in Spain, and the weak court 
subservient ; yet nothing could keep tlic people from a profit- 
able contraband trade — they would not }'ichl to a foreign power 
wlifit they refused to their own government. Keither was 
aristocratic enmity to Napoleon asleep in Spaing a pro- 
clamation, issued before the battle of Jena, aud hastily with- 
drawn after that action, indicated the true feelings of the 
Spanish court. 

This state of affairs turned the emperor’s Napoleon in 
thoughts towards the Peninsula, and a chain of Las Casas, 
strange events soon induced him to remove the Ith part. 
Bourbons, and place bis brother Joseph on the 
Spanish throne. He thought the people, sick of an effete govern- 
ment, would be quiescent, and his uaintermpted good for^ 
tune, matchless genius, and vast power, made him disregard 
ulterior consc(iucnces. Hence the cravings of bis military and 
political system, the dangerous vicinity of a Bourbon dynasty, 
and still more the temptation offered by a miraculous folly, 
outrunning even his desires, urged him to a deed, which, 
well accepted would have proved beneficial to the people, but 
enforced contrary to tbeir wishes was unhallowed by justice 
or benevolence. In an evil hour for his own greatness and 
the happiness of others he commenced the fatal project. 
Founded in violence, attended wdtb fraud, it spread desolation 
through the Peninsula, was calamitous to France, destructive 
to liimsclf, and the conflict between his hardy veterans and the 
vindictive race he insulted was of unmitigated ferocity; for the 
Spaniards defended their just cause with proverbial, hereditary 
cruelty, while the French struck a terrible balance of barbarous • 
actions. 

Napoleon, although startled at the energy of Penin- 
sulars, then bent his whole force to the work — ^England her 
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power in opposition — and the two leading nations of the world 
were thus brought into (jontact when botlj were difttuibed by 
angry passions^ eager for great events, and of astonishing 
dominion. The French empire, including Ui>per Italy, the 
confederation of the Khine, Switzerland, the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and the dependent states of Holland and Naples, enabled 
Napoleon, through the conscription, to array an army nume- 
rous as the host which followed the Persian of old, and though 
like it gathered from many nations, trained with Boniau 
discipline, and led with Carthaginian genius. Tlie officers, 
habituated to victory, were bold and enterprising, as the 
troops thuy le<l were hardy and resolute. And to this laiul- 
power»was joined a fomiidablc navy, for though the ships of 
France were chained in harbours, her naval strength 
was only rebuked, not destroyed. Inexhaustible 
resources for building, vast establishments, a coast 
line of immense length, and the creative genius of 
Napoleon was nursing a navy, which the war then 
impending between England and the United States 
promised to render efficient. Maritime commerce 
was fainting, yet the French internal and conti- 
nental traffic was robiist, manufactures were 
rapidly improving, the debt was small, and financial 
operations conducted with exact economy; the 
supplies were all raised within the year without 
great pressure of taxation, and from a metallic 
currency. There seemed no reason therefore why 
Napoleon should fail to bring any war to a favourable conclu- 
sion; for by a happy combination of vigour and flattery, of 
order, discipline, and moral excitement, adapted to the genius 
of his people, ho had created a power seemingly resistless. 
And it would have been so if apj)lied to only one great object 
at a time, but this the ambition of the man, or rather the 
force of circumstances, did not permit. 

England, omnipotent on the ocean, was little regarded as a 
military power; her cnonnous debt, yearly augmenting in an 
accelerated ratio, a necessary consecpiencc of auticij>ating the 
txational resources and dealing in a fictitious currency, was 
iap|»7ig her vital strength. Merchants and manufacturers 
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were indeed tliriving from incidental circumstances, but the 
labouring population suffered and* degenerated ; pauperism and 
its sure attendant crime were augmenting in the laud, and tlie 
comniunity splitting ij.to classes, one rich and arrogant, the 
other poor and discontented — the. first profiting, the second 
distressed by tlie war. Of Ireland it is unnecessary to speak, 
her wrongs, her misery, peculiar and unparalleled, are but too 
well known, too little regarded. 

This comparative statement, so favourable to France, would, 
however, be a false criterion of relative strength with regard 
to the struggle in the Peninsula. A cause maujfestly unjust 
is a heavy weight upon the operations of a generd ; it recon- 
ciles men to desertion, sanctifies want of zeal, furnish^ pre- 
texts for cowardice, renders hardships more irksome, dangers 
more obnoxious, glory less satisfactory to the mind of the 
soldier. The invasion of Spain, whatever its real origin, was 
an act of violence repugnant to the feelings of mankind ; the 
French were burthened with a sense of its iniquity, the British 
exhilarated by a contrary sentiment. All the continental 
nations had smarted under the sword of Napoleon, yet none 
were crushed except Pni.ssia; a common feeling of Immilia- 
tion, the liojie of revenge, the ready subsidies of England, 
were therefore bonds of union among their governments 
stronger than treaties: France could calculate on their 
fears, England on their self-love. Hatred of French prin- 
ciples was general with the privileged classes of Europe, and 
they personally hated Napoleon, because his genius bad given 
stability to institutions growing out of the revolution; 
because his victories, baffling their hopes, had shaken their 
hold of power. Chieftain and champion of new France, he 
was constrained to continue his career until her destiny was 
accomplished ; and this nec^^ssity, overlooked by the generality, 
furnished plausible ground for imputing insatiable ambition, 
of which ample advantage was taken. Rapacity, injustice, 
insolence, even cowardice, were said to be inseparable from 
the French character ; and, it was more than insinuated, that 
all the enemies of France were inherently virtuous and dis- 
interested. Unhappily, history is a record of crimes, and the 
arrogance of men buoyed up by a spring-tide, of militai^ 
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glory, (lid with allies, as well as Avitli vanquished euemi(?s, 
produce sufficient disgust to insure belief in false accusa- 
tions. 

Napoleon was the contriver and support of a political 
system, requiring time and victory to consolidate ; he was the 
connecting power between the new social views and what was 
still vigorous in the old ; he held them together, yet belonged 
to neither, and was in danger from both. His power, un- 
sanctified by prescription, had to be as delicately as it was 
vigcDrously exercised, and was rather peremptory than des- 
potic: there 'were questions of administration with which he 
dared pUot meddle even wisely, much less arbitrarily. Customs, 
prejudices, and the dregs of revolutionary licence, rendered 
his policy complicated and difficult, the j)olicy of his adver- 
saries easy; for the delusion of parliamentary representation 
gave the English government unlimited power over persons 
and j)roperty, and a corrupt press gave it nearly the same 
power over the public mind. English commerce, penetrating 
as it were into every home on the face of the globe, supplied 
,a thousand channels of intelligence ; the spirit of traffic, which 
seldom acknowledges the tics of patriotism, was uinversally 
on the side of Great Britain ; and those twin curses, paper- . 
money and public credit, so truly described as ^ strength in 
the beginning, weakness in the end,’ were recklessly used by 
statesmen, whose policy discarded the rights of post(’rity. 

These were the adventitious elements of England’s power, 
and her natural resources were many and great. If credit is 
‘ lo Be (gveu. to t\\e t\\e ^o\>V!L\ot\o\v waa at that period 

twenty millions ; France reckoned but twenty-seven millions 
when Frederick the Great said, ‘ If be were her king, not n 
gun should be fired in Europe without his leave.’ The French 
army was very formidable from numbers, discipline, and skill, 
and bravery; yet, contrary to general opinion, the British 
army was not inferior, save as to numbers : in discipline it 
was superior, because a national force will bear a sterner code 
than a mixed one will suffer. With the latter, military crimes 
jJU^iy he punished, when moral offences can hardly be repressed. 
Man will endure severity in regulations they know to be 
^H^cessAry, but the (soustraint of jwtty though wliolesotne rules, 
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they will escape from by desertion, or resist by mutiny wbeu 
not bound by national ties and customs; tlio disgrace of bad 
conduct attaches only to the people under whose colours they 
serve. Great, indeed, is the genius which keeps men of 
different nations firm to their colours, and enforces a rigid 
discipline. Napoleon’s military system was, from this cause, 
looser than the British, which combines the solidity of the 
German with the rapidity of the French, excluding tlie 
mechanical dulness of the one, and the dangerous vivacity of 
the other; yet, before the Peninsula had proved its excellence, 
the British troops were absuitlly underrated in foreign. coun- 
tries and despised in their own. They could not’tjien move in 
large bodies so readily as the long practised French, Jbut the 
soldier was stigmatized as stupid, the officer ridiculed, and a 
British army coping with a French one for a single cam- 
paign was considered a chimera. 

Very subject to false impressions are the English; and 
being proud of their credulity, as if it were a virtue, they 
cling to error with a tenacity proportioned to its grossness. 
An ignorant contempt for the soldiery was prevalent long 
before the ill-success in 1794 and 1799 seemed to justify 
public prejudice; the cause of those failures was not traced; 
the excellent system introduced by the duke of York was 
disregarded; and England, at home and abroad, was, in 1808, 
scorned as a military power, when she possessed, without a 
frontier swallowing armies in its fortresses, at 
least two hundred thousand soldiers, the best dls- n’ 

ciplined, and best equipped in the ani verse, together 
with an imuitnise recruiting establishment, and the power of 
drawing, through the militia, without limit on the poptilation. 
^Maiiy were necessarily employed in defence of the colonics, yet 
enough retnained to furnish a force greater than Najwleon 
had at Austerlitz, double that with which he conquered Italy. 
In material resources also, the superiority of English mecha- 
nical skill was shown, and that intellectual power which 
in science, arts, and literature is nationally conspicuous, was ^ 
hot wanting to bet generals in war. 
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CHAPTER II. 

For many years antecedent to tbc French iJivasion, the royal 
fainily of Spain had been distracted by domestic quarrels ; the 
Boi^s hand was against the mother^ the father’s against the 
son ; and the court was a scene of ooutinual broils, under cover 
of which artful men, as is usual in sucli cases, pushed their 
own interest/ while seeming to act for the party whose cause 
^ , they espoused. Charles IV. attributed this un- 

tiie ana-’ happy state of his lirmse to the intrigues of his 

gram of sister-in-law, the quecu of the Two Sicilies. He 
Llorente. , 1 1 i i i • 

was a weak old man, governed by las wife, and 

she by don Manuel Godoy, of whose person she was enamoured 
even to folly. From the rank of a simple gentleman of the 
royal guards, this man had been raised to the highest dignities, 
and was called Prince of the Peace! a strange title to be con- 
ncctcil for ever with one of the Idoodicst wars filling the pages 
oi history. Ferdinand, prince of the Asturias, hated this 
favourite, and the miserable death of bis young wife, bis own 
youth, and appareutl}’ forlorn condition, made tlic people par- 
take of his feelings; thus the disunion of the royal family, 
extending its elFecfes beyond the precincts of the court, 
involved the nation in min. The hatred of Spaniards is so 
veuenious, that Oodoy w'lio was really a nnld good-natured 
man, has been overloaded with imprecations, as if he alone 
bad been the cause of all disasters ; but it was not so. The 
canon Escoiquist, a subtle intriguer, the chief of Ferdinand’s 
party, finding the influence of Godoy too strong, looked for 
support in a powerful quarter ; and under his tuition, Fer- 
dinand wrote upon the llth of October, 1307, to the emperor 
Napoleon, complaining of the influence which bad men had 
obtained over his father. He prayed therefore for the 
interference of the *hero destined by Providence,’ so runs 
the text, ^ to save Europe and to support thrones asked an 
idliaiiee by marring with the Buonaparte family, and desired 
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Ills oommuiucatioii miglit be kept secret from his Either, lest 
it slmuW be taken as a proof of disrespect. He received 
no answer, and fresh matter of quarrel being found by his 
enemies at home, he was placed in arrest, and his father 
denounced him to the emperor as guilty of trea- 
son, and projecting the assassination of his own octoSr. 
mother. Napoleon seized this pretext for inter- 
fering in the domestic policy of Spain, — and thus the honour 
and indepeudeuce of a great people were jeopardized b)- the 
squabbles of the most worthless persons in the nation. 

A sliort time before this, Godoy, instigated by ambition, or 
fearing the death of the king would expose him to Fewiinand’s 
vengeance, proposed to the French emperor the conquest and 
division of Portugal, promising the aid of Spain if a princi- 
pality for himself should be set apart from the spoil. 
Napoleon adopted this project. Under pretext of support- 
ing his army in I^ortugal, he might pour troops into Spain, 
and seize a prize which the royal squabble, referred to bis 
arbitration, placed within his reacli. A secret treaty and a 
dependent convention was therefore concluded at Fontainbleau, 
by mai'sbal Duroc on the part of France, Ugenio Yaquierdo 
on the part of Spain. It was ratified by Napoleon the 29th of 
October, 1807, and provided, That the house of Braganza 
should be driven from Portugal, and that kingdom divided into 
three portions, one of which, the Entre Minlio e Duero, includ- 
ing the city of Oporto, was to be called North Lusitania, and 
given to tlio dispossessed sovereign of Etruria. 2°. The 
Alemtejo aud Algarves to form a principality for Godoy, who 
was still to be in some resi>ects a dependent on the Spanish' 
crown. 3°. The Tras os Montes, Beira, Estremadura, and 
Lisbon, to be held in deposit until a general peace, and then 
exchanged, imder certain conditions, against English conquests. 
4®. The transmarine dominions of the exiled family to be 
equally divided, and within three years the king of Spain to 
have the title of Emperor of the two Americas. 

The convention provided that France was to employ 25,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry. Spain 24,000 infantry, 80 guns, 
and 3,000 cavalry. The French contingent to be joined at 
Alcantara by the Spanish cavalry, artillery, and one-third of 
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the infantry, and from tlicncc to innrcU to Lisbon. Of the 
remaining tSpanish infaiitiy, 10,000 were to occuj)y the Entro 
Minho c Duero and Oporto; (1,000 to invade Estreinadura 
and the Algarves. Meantime, 40,000 men assembling at 
Layoime, were to tab e the field by the 20th of ^N ovember should 
ICngland interfere, or the Portuguese people resist; and if the 
king of Spain, or any of his family, joined the army, the com- 
mand was to be vested in the person so joining ; with that 
exception, the French general was to be obeyed whenever the 
troops of the two nations came into contact. During the 
march through (Spain, the iV-nch soldiers were to be fed by 
that corfniry, paid by their own. The revenues of the con- 
quered provinces were to be administered by the general 
actually in poss«?ssioii, and for the benefit of the nation in 
vhuse name tlie i)rovince was held. 

This treaty and convention certainly enabled Napoleon to 
pour forces Into Spain without creating much suspicion. Yet 
it does not follow, as some authors have asserted, they were 
contrived by the emperor to render the royal family odious to 
the world, and debar interest in their fate, when it should 
be convenient to apply the same measure of injustice to them- 
selves. Such a policy, founded on the error that justice and 
not interest sways governments, would have been silly. Por- 
tugal was Intrinsically a great object. History speaks not of 
the time when the inhabitants wanted ^spirit; the natural 
obstacles to invasion had often baffled large armies ; and the 
long line of communication from Bayonne to the frontier 
could only bo supj)ortcd with ^Spanish co-operation. More- 
over England could so easily give aid, that it is probable 
Napoleon’s first design accorded with the literal meaning of 
the treaty, and his subsequent ]>rojects arose as the wonder- 
ful Imbecility of the Spanish Bourbons became manifest. The 
convention also sent (Spanish armies to the north and soutlj, 
from whence they could most readily succour their own country; 
and, in fact, Solano’s and Taronco’s troops did form the nucleus 
and strength of the Andalusian and Gallielan armies, one of 
^hich gained the victory of Baylen, and the other contended 
fer it at Bio Seco. 

From Bayouue, the force destined to invade Portrgal 
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actually entered Spain before the treaty was slimed. It was 
called ‘ first army of the Oironde,^ and was commanded 
by Jimot, a young general, bold and ambitious, but of greater 
reputation than he could support, and his conscript sohlrcra 
were ill fitted to endure the hardships awaiting them. Ho 

inarched in small divisions, and the Spaniards, 

. T X i. j t ♦ 1. f. / . TliicbnuJt, 

trom latent tear, or the dislike to foreigners Exp. an 

usual with a secluded people, were unfriendly. P^rtugni. 
At Salamanca he halted to complete the organization, and 
await a favourable moment for passing into Portugal, but 
political events marched so fast that the emperor ordere<l 
an immediate advance; wlicreupon the Pu-aganca family 
emigrated, and the French entered Lisbon while Spaiir was 
bending to the first gusts of that hurricane which was to 
sweep over her with such destructive violence. 

Judicial proceedings had been instituted against Ferdinand 
for treason and intended matricide. He was absolved of 
those horrid crimes, but acknowledged his other offences, 
saying he had been instigated by his friends to deeds he 
abhorred; nevertheless, the intrigues continued, and Napo- 
leon’s plans were thereby necessarily advanced, And tboiigh 
the Fontainblcau convention provided only for a reserve at 
Bayonne, other troops were assembled at different points, 
and, ill December, two corps entered Spain, and marched to 
Vittoria. The one, under general Dupont, ^vas K^.tum of 
called ‘ The second army of the Gironde^ the the French 
other, under marshal Monccy, was called ‘ The 
army of the Cote d^Ockm' They mustered 
fifty-three thousand men, forty thousand being operations, 
with tho eagles. Dupont soon ndvauced upon 
Valladolid, from whence four thousand seven hundred of 
his men, designed to reinforce Junot, moved to Salamanca. 
Tliese armies seemed to follow the iiatuml line of commu- 
nication with Portugal j but Dupont and Moncey really 
cut off the noi'thcni provinces from Madrid, and 
secured the road from Bayonue to that capital, Napoleon. 
Small divisions continually reinforced them, and 
twelve thousand men, under general Duhesme, 
penetrating by the Eastern Pyrenees, entered Barcelona. 
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The royal family quarrel was now brought to a crisis. The 
king, deceivetl and frightened, was going, it is said, to take 
refuge in America, and preparations for a journey to Seville 
wdl*c in progress, when, on the 17th of March, the prince’s 
gi'ooms commenced a tumult, the populace of Aranjuez joined, 
and quietness was only restored by an assurance that no 
journey was contemplated. On llie 18th the Madrid popu- 
lace sacked the house of Godoy, and the 19tb the riots 
recommenced in Aranjuez. The favourite secreted himself, 
but was discovered and on the point of being killed, when 
the soldiers of the royal guard rescued him. Charles, terrified 
by the violence of his subjects, had abdicated the day before, 
that'event was proclaimed at Madrid the 20th, and Ferdinand 
was declared king to the great joy of the people. The fable 
of the frogs demanding a monarch was repeated. 

During these transactions, Murat, grand duke of Berg, 
having assumed command of the French in Spain, passed the 
Stimosierra, and the 23rd entered Madrid with Monccy’s coq)8 
and a fine body of cavalry. Dupont also marched by Segovia 
to the Escurial and Aranjuez. Ferdinand arrived at Madrid 
the 24 th, and though lie was not recogni.sed os king by 
Murat, that dangerous guest demanded the sword of Francis I., 
and it was delivered to him with much ceremony. Chailes, 
however, protested to Murat that his abdication bad been forced, 
and also wrote to Napoleon in the same strain. 

This state of affairs disquieted the emperor, and he sent 
general Savary to conduct his plans, which apj^ear to have 
Napoleon deranged by the vehemence of the people, 

in Las and the precipitation with which Murat had 
seized the capital. However, previous to Sa- 
vary’s arrival, Don Curios, the brother of Ferdinand, 
departed from Madrid, hoping to meet the emperor, who was 
confidently expected in that city. He was followed on the 
lOtb by Ferdinand, who had instituted a supreme junta, of 
which his uncle Don Antonio was president, and Murat a 
member. The true causes of their journey have not yet been 
exposed, and perhaps when they shall be made known, some 
petty iutngue will be found to have had more influence then 
^ the grand machinations attributed to Napoleon, who could 
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not have anticipated such surjirisiug weakness wlicn franiiag 
a great political scheme. 

Everywhere the people displayed anger and alarm at 
Ferdinand’s journey. At Vittoria they cut the traces of his 
carriage, and gallant men ofibred to carry him away hy sea, 
despite of the French troops on the road. Unmoved by their 
zeal, and regardless of the warning contained in a letter he 
received from Napoleon, who, withholding the title of majesty, 
sharply reproved him for his past conduct, Ferdinand con. 
tinned his progress, and the SOtli of April found himself a 
prisoner in Bayonne. His father had, meanwhile, resumed 
the royal authority under the protection of Murat, /tid then 
obtainiiigGodoy’s liberty, quitted Spain, and also placed hiiryjelf, 
his cause and kingdom, in the emperor’s hands. These events 
w’cre sufficient to drive a more cautious people than the 
Spaniards into action, if other measures had not exposed the 
French designs ; but their troops, admitted frankly into several 
fortresses, had abused that hospitality, and by various artifices 
got possession of the citadels of St. Sebastian in Quipuscoa, Pani- 
peluna in Navarre, and of Figueras, Monjuik, and Barcelona 
in Catalonia. Thus, in a time of profound peace, a foreign 
force was suddenly established in the capital, on the communi- 
cations, and in the principal fortresses ; its chief was admitted 
into the governmciit, and the nation was laid prostrate, with- 
out a blow struck, a warning voice rmsed, or a suspicion 
excited in time to resist an intrusion on which all gazed with 
stupid amazement. 

It is idle to attribute this event to Napoleon’s subtlety, and 
Godoy’s treachery ; such a calamity could only result from 
previous bad government, aud the consequeut degradation of 
public feeling. It is however easier to oppress the people than 
to destroy their generous sentiments j and when patriotism is 
lost amongst the upper classes, it may still be found aniong the 
lower. In the Peninsula it was not found, it started into life 
with a fen'or and energy ennobling even the wild and savage 
form in which it appeared; nor was it the less admirable that 
it burst forth attended by many evils— the good feeling dis- 
played was the people’s own, their cruelty, folly, and perverse- 
ness were the effects of long misgovernment, 
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Kapoleon had many reasons for meddling with the affairs 
of Spain; there seems no good one for his manner of doing 
it. The Spanish Bourbons could not be sincere friends to 
Fiance while lie held the sceptre, and the proclamation 
issued before the battle of Jena, evinced their secret enmity. 
It did not follow that the people sympathised with the. govern- 
mimt, hut Napoleon looked more to the court than the nation. 
IIa<l he brought them into collision first — and many occasions 
could have been found — he w'ould have appeared, not as the 
treacherous arbitrator in a domestic quarrel, but as the 
deliverer of a great people. 

Ferdkii^iid’s journey, Godoys liberation, Charles’s flight, 
Muriit’s seat in the junta, and the concentric movement of the 
French troops towards Madrid, awaked all the slumhering 
passion of the Spaniards, producing tumults and assassina- 
tions. At Toledo a serious riot occurred on the 23rd of 
Apiil, and the country people joined the citizens against the 
French. A division of infantry and some cavalry of Dupont’s 
corps, then quartered at Aranjuez, restored order, hut the 
agitation of the public mind increased ; for the French troops 
being of the last conscription, young, and only discijiliued 
after they entered Spain, their apparent fwbleness excited 
the contempt of the Sjmuiards, who pride themselves uj[)on 
personal prowess. The swelling tumour broke at last. On 
the 2nd of May, the people gathered in front of the Madrid 
palace about a carriage, designed as they supposed to con- 
vey Don Antonio to France. They would not, they said, 
let the last (d’ the royal family be spirited away, and, with 
imprecations, cut the traces. At that moment, La Grange, 
Murat’s aide-de-camp, came up; he was maltreated, and in 
au instant the whole city rose in commotion. The unarmed 
French soldiers, expecting no violence, were killed in every 
street, and the hospital was attacked, but the attendants and 
sick men defended it successfully. The alarm spread to the 
camp outside the city, the cavalry galloped in by the gate of 
Ah'ula, general Lanfranc entered the Calle Anclia dc Bcr- 
jaardo with three thousand infantry, and when crossing the 
€ftreet of MaravcUes, a cannon was disdiargcd against his 
tjolumn by Daois and Velarde, two Spanish officers in a state 
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of great excitement from drink. The French voltigeurs 
immediately killed them, and the colunm continuing its march, 
released, not without bloodshed, several superior officers 
besieged in their quarters. The cavalry, treating 
the affair as a mere riot, for no Sj>anish soldiers Azauza and 
took part, only sought to make prisoners, though 
some persons were killed or maimed by the horses. Finally, 
tranquillity was restored in the city by the exertions of 
general Harispe, marshal Moncey, and Gonzalvo O’Farril, but 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood, armed and in consider- 
able numbers, beset the gates after nightfall, and about sixty 
were killed or wounded by the guard. ^ ^ 

Murat, incensed at the loss of his soldiers, had the prisoners 
capitally condemned by a military commission, yet, when the 
municiiiality urged the cnielty of visiting this natural ebulli- 
tion of an injured and insulted people so severely, he yielded to 
their arguments, and forbad execution. Nevertheless, general 
Grouchy, in whoso immediate power the prisoners remained, 
exclaiming, that his own life had been attempted, that the 
blood of French soldiers was not to be spilt with impunity, 
that the captives had been condemned by a council of war 
and should be executed, proceeded to shoot them in the 
Prado, and forty were thus slain before Murat could interfere. 
Next day, the Spanish authorities discovering that a colonel of 
the Imperial Guards still retained many prisoners, applied to 
Murat, for their release, and it is said by some, though 
denied by others of greater authority, that the colonel, hearing 
of this, and enraged at the loss of his choice soldiere, put 
forty-five of his captives to death, before his bloody proceed 
ings could be stayed. 

This celebrated tumult, iu winch the wild cry of Spamsh 
warfare was first heard, has been represented by authors who 
adopt all the reports of the day, sometimes as a wanton 
massacre, sometimes as a barbarous political stroke to impress 
a dread of French power. It was neither. Tlic fiery temper 
of the Spaniards, excited by strange evente and the recent 
tumults against Godoy, rendered an explosion inevitable, and 
so it happened. If the French had stimulated this disjmsition 
to violence with % view to «^n example, th(^ would have 
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pfepared some check ou the Sputiish garrison ; tliey would 
not have left their hosiutal unguarded, or have so arranged, 
that their own loss should Bur}>a8e that of the Spaniards; 
finally, they would have profited from their policy after having 
suffered the injury. Moncey and Harispe were, 
the council however, most active in restonng order, and, in- 
eluding the peasants killed outside tlie gates and 
the executions afterwards, the whole number of 
the Spanish slain did not exceed one himdred and twenty, 
while more than five hundred French were killed. Amongst 
the wounded were seventy of the imperial guards, 
Campaigns V * which would oloiic disi>rove any jiremeditation j for 
if Murat were base enough to sacrifiee his men with 
such a detestable policy, he would have given the 
conscripts to slaughter rather than the select soldiers of the 
emperor. 

It M’as certainly accidental and not bloody for the patriots, 
but policy induced both sides to attribute secret motives and 
exaggerate the loss of life. The Spaniards sought to impress 
the provinces with au opinion of French ferocity, and thereby 
excite thcpi to insurrection. The French, feeling such an 
impression could not be effaced by an accurate relation, 
encouraged the w’orst accounts, to convey a terrible idea of 
their power and severity. Hence the extraordinary stories 
propagated, of citizens iinmolatc-il by Murat, in numbers 
varying from five to fourteen thousand. It is the part of 
histoi'y to reduce such amplifications; yet none can be un- 
moved by the gallantry and devotion of a populace which 
dared to assail an army, rather than abandon one of their 
princes. Such, however, were the Spaniards throughout the 
war. Prone to sudden and rash actions, they were fierce and 
confident individually, and, though weak in military execu- 
tion, ahvays manifested an intuitive perception of what was 
great and noble. 

This commotion was the forerunner of insurrections in 
•every part of Spain, few of which were so honourable. Un- 


principled villains, taking this opportunity to direct the 
pa«s>OQs of the multitude under the masic of patriotism, 
tlm unthinking fupr of the people against whomever 
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pleased them to rob or to destroy. Hllage, massacres, 
assassination, cruelties of tlie most revolting kiifd were every- 
where iMjrpetrated, and the intrinsic goodness of the cause 
dishgured by the enormities committed at Cadiz, Seville, 
Bachgos, and Valencia, pre-eminent in barbarity when all were 
barbarous! The first burst of jwpular feeling being thus 
misdirected, the energy of the i)eople was wasted, and lassi- 
tude succeeded the insolence of tumult at the approach of real 
danger ; for to shine in the work of butchery is easier than 
to establish discipline, which can alone sustain the courage 
of the multitude in the hour of trial. 

To cover the suspicious measure of introducing"nj«re troops 
than the convention warranted, a variety of reports had, been 
propagated. At one time Gibraltar was to be besieged, and 
officers were dispatched to examine the Mediterranean coasts 
of Spain and Barbary; at another, Portugal was to be the 
theati'e of great events; and a mysterious importance was 
given to the movements of the French annieis, with a view to 
deceive a court, which fear and sloth disposed for belief of 
anything but the tnith, and to impose upon a people whose 
unsuspicious ignorance was at first mistaken for tameness. 
Active agents also sought to form a French party in the capital; 
and as the tumults of Aranjuez and Madrid taught Napoleon 
how fierce the Spanish temper was, he enjoined more caution 
upon Murat than the latter was disposed to practise ; for his 
precipitation disclosed the emperor’s real plans before they 
were ripened; his concentric movement on the capital, and his 
resolution to control the provincial government, had alarmed 
the people, and the riot at Toledo indicated their feelings 
before the explosion at Madrid placed them in direct hostility. 
He seems to have been intrusted with only a half confidence, 
and his natural impetuosity urged him to appear os a con- 
queror before a ground of quarrel was laid; yet he was not 
entirely without excuse, for a letter received by him about 
this period from Napoleon, contained these expressions ; ‘ The 
dul^ q/ Jn/aaUcido has a party in Madrid; it wiU atiadt ym; 
dissipate it, and seize die government* 

At Bayonne the political events kept pace with those of 
Madrid. Charles reclaiit^ed his rights in presence of Napo* 
VOL, L 
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Icon, and commanded Don Antonio to relinquish the presi- 
dency of the governing junta to Murat, who received the title 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. Tins appointment, and 
the restoration of Charles to the regal dignity, were jiroclaiiiied 
in Madrid, witli the acquiescence of the council of Oa.stille, on 
the loth of May; but five days previous to that period, tlm 
old monarch had again ceded his authority to Napoleon, and 
Ferdinand and himself were consigiieil with large pensions to 
the tranquillity of private life. The right to fill the throne, 
thus rendered vacant, was assumed by the emperor, in virtue of 
Cliarlcs’s cession, and ho desired that a member of his own 
family be cboseu king of Spain. After some hesitation, 
the council of Castille, in concert with tire miinicii>ality of 
Madrid and the governing junta, declared their choice to have 
fallen upon Joseph Buonaparte, then king of Naples ; and tlie 
Cardinal Bourbon, primate of Spain, first cousin of Charles IV., 
and arclilnsliop of Toledo, acceding to this arrangement, wrote 
to Napoleon a formal explicit adliesion to the new order 
of things. Joseph was already journeying from Naples to 
Bayonne, where ho arrived the 7tli of June, the principal 
men of Spain having been previously invited to meet there on 
the 15th. This was called the Assembly of the Notables, 
Nincty-onc Spaniards of eminence a])peared, unanimously 
accepted Joseph as their king, and discussing in detail a new 
constitution preSSented by Najiolcon, after several sittings 
adopted it, and swore to maintain its provisions. 

Calculated to draw forth all tlie resources of Spain, 
this constitution, compared to the old system was a bless- 
ing, and would have been received ns such under different 
circumstances ; now arms were to decide its fate, for in every 
province the cry of wiiT had been raised. In Catalonia, in 
Valencia, in Andalusia, Estremadura, Oallicia, and the Astu- 
rias, the people fiercely declared their detennination to resist 
French intrusion. Nevertheless Joseph crossed the frontier 
on the 9th of July, and on the 12th arrived at Vitoria. Tlie 
inhabitants, still remembering Ferdinand’s' journey to Bayonne, 
eeemed disposed to hinder his entrance; btit their opposition 
(lid not break out into actual violence, and the next morning 
coatinttid his progress. The 20th of July he entered 
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Madrid.' Tho 24th he was proclaimed king of Spain and tht 
Indies, with all the solemnities usual upon such occasions^ 
thus making himself the enemy of eleven millions of people, 
the object of a nation’s hatred! With a strange accent 
he called from the midst of foreign bands upon a fierce and 
haughty race, to accept a constitution which tlicy did not 
understand, his hope of success resting on the strength of his 
brother’s arms, his claims, upon the consent of an imbecile 
monarch, and the weakness of. a few pusillanimous nobles, in 
contempt of the rights of millions now arming to oppose him.. 
This was the unhallowed part of the enterprise, thjs it was that 
tendered his offered constitution odious, covered it with a 
leprous skin, and drove the noble-minded far from the pollution 
of its touch ! 
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Joseph required the council of Custille to take the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by the' constitution, but that body, 
hitherto obsequious, met his orders witli a remonstrance ; for 
Memoir Avar, virtually declared on the 2nd of May, was at 
O'Farrti ana this time raging in all ]>artH of tlie peninsula, and 
'^*“'**‘ the council was secretly apprized that a great 
misfortune liad befallen the Trench anus. It was no longer 
a (jiiestion between JoHCph and some reluctant public bodies; 
it was an awful stniggle between great nations; and Jiow the 
spirit of insurrection, breaking forth Bimultancously in every 
province, was nourislied in each until it acquired tlie consistence 
•jf regular warfare, shall now be shown. 

Just l>cfure the tumult of Aranjuez, tlie marquis of Solano 
y Soccoro, commanding the Spanish auxiliary force of the 
Aleintojo, received an order from Godoy to take j>ost near 
Andalusia, to cover the jirojected journey of Charles JV. 
i!^aj)oloon, aware of this order, would not interrupt its exe- 
cution, and Solano quitted Portugal without difficulty; but in 
the latter part of May, observing the general agitation, ho 
rejiaircd to In’s government of Cadiz, where five Trench sail 
of the line and a frigtilc had just taken refuge from the 
English fleet, Seville Avas in a ferment, and Solano being 
required to head an insurreetiou in favour of Ferdinand, 
refused and went to Cadiz. ]Mcanwlulc certain persons at 
Seville, assuming the title of the ‘ Supremo Junta of Spain 
and the Indies,’ declared war in form against the intrusive 
monarch. They called ou the troops in the camp of San 
Roque to acknowledge their authority, ordered all men between 
<?ixteen and forty-five to take arms, and directed Solano to 
attack tlie Rnmch squadron. He refused to acknowledge this 
government, and lyhile hesitating to commit 
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liis country in war witli a power whoso strength he knew 
better than the temper of his countrymen, he was cruelly 
murdered. His abilities, courage, and unblemished character, 
have never been denied, yet there is too much reason to 
believe the junta of Seville sent bu agent expressly to procure 
his assassination. This was followed, at Seville, by the death 
of the Conde del Aguilar, universally admitted to be virtuous 
and accomplished, yet, without even the imputation of guilt, 
inhumanly butchered in the streets by a mob, said to be insti- 
gated by Gusman de Tilly, a member of the new junta, and 
described as a man ' capable of dinhonouring a whole nation 
by his crimes.* 

Previous to these murders, admiral Purvis, commanding a 
British squadron off Cadiz, had offered, in concert with general 
Spencer, who happened to be near witli an expedition of 
five thousand men, to co-operate in an attack upon the French 
ships. 'This offer was, on the death of Solano, renewed to his 
successor, dou Thomas Morla, who, for reasons to be hereafter 
mentioned, refused, and re<luccd the hostile squadron himself. 
But before this event, in April, general Cas- 
tanos, then commanding the camp at San Roque, Dairympie’a 
had resolved to resist the French, and opened 
a communication with Sir Hew Dalrymplft, the 
governor of Gibraltar. He was the first Spaniard who 
united prudence with patriotism. Readily acknowledging 
the sell-constituted junta, he stifled the suggestions of sclt- 
iiitercst with a virtue rare amongst his countrymen, and united 
himsell closely with the British commanders; from them he 
obtained anus, aminimition, and money, and, at the instance 
of Sir Hew, the merchants of Gibraltar advanced a loan of 
forty-two thoiisaud dollars. 

^e murders at Cadiz and Seville were imitated 

, 1. • 1 ji X I MonJtcur. 

in every part ot Spam; hardly can a town bo Aza,nza«ud 

named in which some innocent and worthy persons * 

were not slain. Grenada, Carthagena and Valencia 

reeked with blood. Miguel Saavedra, governor of the last- 

city, escaped at first by flight, but, returning, was deliberately 

BRcrificed. Balthazar Calvo, a canon of San Isidro in Madrid, 

then appeared in Yalenda, and collecting a band of fanatics, 
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cojninenccd a massacre of tlie French residents; and his 
ruthless villany was unchecked until, French victims fail- 
ing, his thirst for murder urged him to menace the local 
junta of government. This body, with the exception of Mr. 
Tupper, the English consul, had not opposed his previous 
violence, but now readily found the means to crush him; 
while in the act of braving their authority he was seized by 
stratagem and strangled, together with two hundred of Ids 
band. Serbelloni, captain-general of the province, then pro- 
ceeded to organize au army, acting in unison with the old 
count Florida Blanca, who had meanwhile put himself at the 
head of tlup Murcian insurrection. 

Ill ^Catalonia the presence of the French ti’oops at first 
repressed popular effervescence; the insun’cction broke out 
notwithstanding at Mauresa, and spread to all parts of the 
province. 

In Aragon the arrival of don Joseph Palatbx kindled the 
fire of patriotism. He had escaped from Bayonne, and his 
family were greatly esteemed, os of the noblest among a 
people absurdly vain of their ancient ilescent. The captain- 
general, fearing a tumult, ordered Palafox to quit tlie province, 
but this circumstance, joined to some appearance of mystery 
in his escape from Bayonne, increased the passions of the mul- 
titude; a crowd surrounding Ids abode, forced him to assume 
the command, tlic captainTgciieral was confined, some persons 
were murdered, and a junta was formed. Palafox was con- 
.sidcrod by his compauiuns as of slender capacity and great 
vanity, and there is nothing in his exploits to render the 
justness of this opinion doubtful. It was not Palafox who 
upheld the glory of Aragon, it was the spirit of the people, 
wliicli lie had not excited and could so little direct, that, for a 
long time after the commencement of the first siege, ho was 
kept a sort of prisoner in Zaragoza, his courage and fidelity 
being distrusted by the population he is supposed to have 
ruled. 

Tliis state of Aragon aroused the Navarrese, and Eogrofio 
became, the focus of an insurrectiou whidi extended along 
most of the v£d%a of that kingdom. In the northern and 
provinces, Hie spirit of independence was fierce, 
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aacl as decidedly pronounced, accompanied also by the same 
excesses. In Badajos the condo de la Torre del Frenio was 
butchered by the populace, and his maiigled carcass dragged 
through the streets in triumph. At Talavera de la Reyna, 
the corregidor with difficulty escaped a similar fate by a hasty * 
flight. Leon presented a wide unbroken scene of anarchy, 
and all who opposed the people’s wishes were slain, 

Gallicia held back for a moment, but the example of Leon, 
and the arrival of an agent from the Asturias, where the 
insurrection was in full force, produced a general movement. 
A junta was formed, and Filanghieri, an Italian, governor of 
Coruna, was desired to exercise the functions of *t>yaliy by 
declaring war in form against France. Like every man of 
sense in Spain, he was unwilling to commence a revolution 
upon such uncertain grounds; the impaticiit populace sought 
his death, and though saved at the moment by the courage of an 
officer of hisstaft^ his horrible fate was only deferred. Able and 
sincerely attaclied to Spain, bo exerted himself to organize the 
military resources of the province, and no suspicion attached 
to his conduct; yet such was the inherent ferocity of the 
people and of the time, that the soldiers of the regiment of 
Navarre seized him at Villa Franca del Bierzo, and, according 
to some, stuck him full of bayonets; according to others, 
planted their weapons in the ground, tossed him on to their 
points, left him there t0 struggle, and disbanded •themselves. 

Tire Asturians had been the first to exercise the indefeasible 
democratic right of establishing a new government when the 
old one ceased to afford protection: a local junta declared war 
against tho French, and sent deputies to solicit assistance from 
England. The great towns in Biscay and tho Oastilles were 
overawed by fifty thousand foreign bayonets, but the peasantry 
commenced a war in tlicir maimer against the stragglers and 
the sick, and thus a hostile chain cast round the French army 
was completed in every link. Tliis simultaneous rising of a 
whole nation was beheld by the rest of Europe with astonish- 
ment and admiration— astonishment at the energy of a people 
deemed unnerved and debased — admiration at a spectacle 
wliicli, seen at a distance, anc} its odious parts unknown, pre- 
sented' the ideal beauty ol Numautian virtue. In EnglandU 
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all cljtase.?, with a geuerous sympatliy, aUril^uteJ to disiu- 
tercsteii vigour of character, what wtis really the effect of 
many co-operating causes, many of which were anything but 
^ commendable. 

Constituted as modern states are, with systems ill adapted 
to nourish intense feelings of patriotism, it Avould have been 
miraculous if real grandeur had been displayed by a nation 
which, for two centuries, had been debased by civil and 
religious despotism. The Spanish character, in relation with 
public affairs, is marked by inordinate pride and arrogance. 
Dilatory, iiiiprovident, singly and in mass, they cherish an 
absurd co^lfidcnce that everything suggested by their heated 
imaghintions is practicable ; they sec no difficulties, and the 
obstacles encountered arc attributed to treachery; hence the 
sudden murder of so many virtuous men in this commotion. 
Kind and warm in his attachments, savage in his enmity, the 
Spaniard is patient under privations, firm in bodily siiflering, 
prone to sudden anger, vindictive, remembering insult longer 
than injury, bloody and cruel iu revenge. With a natural 
perception ot what is noble, his promise is lofty, but as his 
passions always overrule his reason, his performance is mean. 
In this war, the tenacity of vengeance peculiar to the peo2)le 
supplied the want of cool i>ersevcring intrepidity, and led to 
deeds of craft and cruelty rather than daring open warfare. 
The abstraction of the royal family, and Mapoleon’s insulting 
pretensions to the crown, aroused all the national pride ; the 
tumults of Madrid and Aranjuez had prepared the public for 
violent movements, and the French protection of Godoy 
increase<l the ferment, because a dearly-cherished vengeance 
was thereby frustrated at the moment of its expected accom- 
plishment, and the disappointment excited the uncontrollable 
fierceness of >Spanisli passion. Then came the tumult ^ of 
Madrid, swollen, distorted, cast like Caesar’s body before the 
jXHiple, to excite them to frenzy; and madly they arose, not 
boldly to ooofront a danger understood, but to slake their 
thirst blood. 

Oodoy’s administration had trenched on church 2>rQperty, 
nM f’rane^ and Italy gave testimony that Joseph would con* 
Ihat policy^ 'this involved interests and etlmnlated 
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the activity of monks auU priests, who easily persuaded an 
ignorant people that the aggressive stranger was the foe of 
religion, and accursed of God, By processions, miracles, 
prophecies, distribution of reliques, and the appointment of 
saints to lead the armies, the patriots were fanaticiscd, and in 
all parts the clergy were zealously active ; monks and friars 
were invariably the leaders in tumult, or at the side of those 
who were, instigating them to murder and cruelty.' Buonaparte 
found the same cause producing similar efiects Napoleon’s 

during his early campaigns in Italy; and if that M^moires, 

country had been as favourable for protracted ^ d’iSuof”* 
resistance, and been as powerfully aided by ^enSse- 
England, S|)am would have been rivalled, perhaps surimssed 
in partizan warfare. 

Napoleon’s continental system was another spring in this 
complicated machinery. It threatened the already decayed 
commerce of the maritime towns, and the contraband trade, 
carried on in Spain to an incredible extent, was 
certain of destniction; with that trade the fate 
of one hundred thousand excise and custom-house 
officers was involved, A preventive system, organized after 
the French manner, and stimulated by a vigorous administra- 
tion, would have crushed smuggling, wliich was, in truth, only 
a consequence of monopolies and internal restrictions upon 
the trade of one province with another — ^vexations abolished 
by the constitution of Bayonne. The activity and intelli- 
gence of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, the corrup- 
tion of revenue officers, the lawlessness of smugglers, were 
thus agitated against the invaders, and heiiec the readiness at 
Gibraltar to lend Castauos money. 

Civilization also was, in fclpain, at that point which best 
suits insurrection. If the people had been aware of their 
deficiencies, they would have submitted ; if really enlightened, 
the invasion could not have hapj^ened. But in a country 
wh^ the comforts of society are less attended to than in any 
other part of Europe, where a warm and dry climate renders it 
agreeable to sleep the greatest part of the year k the open air, 
and where nearly all men went armed, it was easy for energetic 
leaders to assemble large masses of credulous, excited peasants^ 
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No story was loo gross for tbcir belief, if it agreed with their 
wishes, ' Es verdad, los dicen/ * It is true, they say it,’ was 
the invariable ansAver when an absurd report was doubted. 
Temperate in food, possessing little furniture, hoarding all the 
gold he can get, a Spaniard is little concerned to relinquish 
his abode ; his doing so must not be meiisured by an English 
scale; and, once engaged in an adventure, the lightness of his 
spirits and the brilliancy of his sky make the angry peasant 
careless of Avaudering. The evils afflicting Spain, previous to 
the inA^asion, had tended also to prepare the people for 
violence. Poverty, disease, famine, the loss of commerce, 
restrictiflws* on internal trade, unequal taxation, oppression; 
theydiad endured all, and could not be enthusiastic for such a 
Hi t f d they had been taught by the clergy 

lu Guenti to belicA'c Godoy the sole author of their misery, 

contra Jy'a- Ferdinand as the redresser of their 

poleon. , mi 1 t 

grievances. The Ircnch Averc the protectors of 

the .former, the oppressors of the latter, and it was easy to 
add this bitterness to the natural hatred of foreign domina- 
tion. 

Such were the principal causes of this revolution, so fertile 
of great events, without producing one man of eminent capa- 
city to control, or direct the spirit thus accidentally excited. 
Clearly docs this fact show the heterogeneous nature of the 
feelings and interests brought together. It cannot be attri- 
buted to ticficiency of natural talent, the genius of the 
Spanish peojde is notoriously ardent, siibtle, and vigorous; 
but there was no common bond of feeling, save hatred to the 
French, by Avhich a great man could influence large masses. 
Sagacious j)eraons saAv very early, that the Spanish revolu- 
tion, like a leafy shrub in a violent gale of wind, greatly 
agitated, yet disclosing only slight unconnected stems, afforded 
no sure hold for the ambition of a master-spirit, if such there 
wore; that the cause must fail unless supported by England; 
and that she AFould not let her resources be wielded by men 
whose views and policy might afterwards thwart her own. 
Nur^fWas it difficult to perceive that the downfall of Napo- 
li^, not the (regeneration of Spain, was tlie object of her 
i^inet. 
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Spanish public feeling was fierce in expression, because 
political j)assions \vill always be veliement at first with a 
people new to civil commotion, and unused to have their heat 
evaporate in public discussions. The result was a wonderful 
change in the affairs of Europe; it seems yet undecided 
whether for better or worse. In their struggle, the Spaniards 
developed more cruelty than courage, more violence than 
intrepidity, more personal hatred than enthusiasm; they 
opened a wide field for the exertions of others, presented the 
fulcrum for a lever which moved the civilized world, but the 
impelling power came from another quarter. Uselul accce- 
Borics they were; as principals they displayed neithtr,wisdom, 
spirit; nor skill sufficient to resist the prodigious forc^ by 
which they were assailed. If they seemed at first heedless ot 
danger, it was not because they were prepared to perish 
rather than submit, but that they were reckless of provoking 
a power whoso terrors they could not estimate, and in their 
ignorance despised. 

It is not surprising that great expectations Avere at first 
formed of tlie heroism of the Spaniards, and those expecta- 
tions were greatly augmcnt-cd by their agreeable qualities; 
there is not any people more attractive in the intercourse of 
society. Their majestic langmagc, fine persons, and becoming 
dress; their lively imaginations; the inexpressible beauty of 
their women, and the air of romance they throw over every 
action, and infuse into every feeling, combine to delude the 
senses and impose upon the judgment. As companions, they 
are the most agreeable of mankind, hut danger and dis- 
appointment attend the man who, confiding in tlicir promises 
and energy, ventures upon a difficult enterprise. ‘ Never do 
to-day what you can put off until to-morrow,’ is the fevountc 
provci’b of Spain. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Tub commotion of Aranjucz taught tlie French emperor that 
he was to deal with a people who would not be quiescent 
under i^ult ; and, though he pursued his secret policy without 
relinquiSiing hope of success, he arranged a profound plan of 
mililary operations, and so distributed his forces, that when 
Spain poured forth her swarthy bands, he could concentrate 
masses on the most important points, combined in a manner 
to overwhelm separately each province, no three of which 
could act in concert without first beating a French corps; and 
if any was so beaten, the others could unite and re-take the 
offensive. It was this skill which enabled seventy tbousand 
men, spread over a great extent of country, to brave the 
simultaneous fury of eleven millions of people, without being 
trampled under foot, and lost amidst the tumultuous uproar. 

In a political view the inconvenience of suffering a regular 
Spanish army to take the field was evident. To characterise 
the opposition of the Spanish people, as a partial insuiTection 
of peasants instigated by some evil-ilisposcd persons to act 
against tlic wishes of the respectable jiart of the nation, would 
give some colour to the absorbing darkness of the invasion — 
while the permitting an insurrection of peasants, to take 
form and consistence as an army, would have been a mili- 
tary error, dangerous in the extreme. Napoleon, knowing 
scientific war to be only a wise application of force, laughed 
at the delusion of those wiio regarded the want of regular 
armies os a favourable circumstance, and hailed the undis- 
ciplined, peasant as the better defender of the country. He 
knew a general insurrection to be a military anarchy, a 
thing of no endurance, He knew that the disciplined 
ijattaliotts of Vafley Forge, not the volunteers of Lexifigton, 
tvtablished American independence; that the veterans of 
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Arcole and Marengo, not the repnWicans of Valmy, fixed the 
fate of the French revolution. Wherefore he sti’^ve to hinder 
the gatliering of regular soldiers, a thing easy to hajj^ien, for 
the organized Spanish forces were in May above one hundred 
and twenty thousand of all arms. Fifteen thousand were in 
Holstein, under the marquis of Eomaua, but twenty thou- 
sand were already partially concentrated in Portugal; the 
remainder, in which were comprised eleven thousand Bwlss 
and thirty thousand militia, were dispersed in various parts of 
the kingdom, principally in Andalusia. There nistoriado 
was also a local reserve called the urban militia, 
much neglected indeed, and more a name than a * /rapoieon 
reality, yet the advantage ot‘ such an institution 
was wnsiderahle ; men were to he had in ahiimlanee, and as 
the greatest difficulty in a sudden crisis is to prepare the 
fi^amework of order, it was no small resource to have one 
known to the people. 

Of the French array, eiglity thousand strong exclusive of 
those with Junot, seventy thousand were in the field ; the rest 
were sick or in depots. The possession of the fortresses, and 
the positions occupied, gave it strength, ' but it had many 
weak points. Composed chiefly of conscripts, it mustered in 
the ranks, French, Italians, Poles, and even Portuguese, 
whom Junot had expatriated, and some of these last remained 
in Spain until the war terminated. A few of the imperial 
guards were employed, and here and there an old regiment of 
the line to give the young troops consistence; but with these 
exceptions the French army was a raw levy, fresh 
fTOm the plough and unacquainted with dis- 
cipline: 80 late oven as August, many of the 
Wtalions had not completed the first elements of 
their drill, and if they had not been formed upon 
good skeletons, the difference between them and 
the insurgent peasantry would have been trifling. 

This fact explains, in sojno measure, the other- 
wise incomprehensible checks and defeats which the French 
sustained at the commencement of the contest; it likewise 
proves how little vigour there was in Spanish resistance at 
the moment of tlie greatest enthusiasm. 
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Napoleon ^attended principally to the security of Madrid. 
As the capital, and centre of nil interests, its importance was 
manifest, ajid the great line of coniniuniciitimi between it and 
Bayonne was early and constantly covered with troops. 
Murat, by drawing Moncey and Dupont to Madrid, and by 
Ills own iiauglity demeanour, forced on the crisis, and com- 
pelled Napoleon to hasten the advance of other troops, thus 
making a greater display of force than was consistent with 
his policy. For while the movements on the capital provoked 
the Spaniards, it stri])pcd the line of coiumuuication with 
France, and the arrival of fresh battalions to remedy tins error 
generateef additional anger at a critical period. 

To* fill the void left by Moncey’s advance, a fresh corps 
entered 8pain, and being by degrees augmented 
Napoieon‘3 twenty-tbrcc thousand men, was called the 

pendix, ‘ army of the Western PjTcnccs. Marshal Bes* 
sieres assumed tlic co 3 iiujaiid, fixed his head 
quarters at Burgos, occupied Vitoria, Miranda de Ebro and 
other towns, and pushed advanced posts into Leon. He thu.s 
protected the line from Bayonne to the capital, menaced the 
Asturias and Biscay, commanded the valley of the DuerOy 
and kept the kingdom of Leon and the province of Segovia 
in check. Burgos became the centre and pivot of his opera- 
tions, and intermediate posts and fortresses connected him 
with Bayonne, where a rcocrvc of tAventy thousand men Avas 
formed under general Drouet. 

Napoleon could, under the convention, send forty thousand 
men into the north of Spain. The exorcise of this right 
being expected, did 'not create imicli alaiw, but he had not 
indicated any desire to pass troops by Catalonia; neither the 
treaty, nor the convention, authorized that measure; nor 
could the supporting of Junot be used as a pre- 
Nevertheless, so early as the 9tli of 
note?, Ap. Februaiy, eleven thousand infantty, sixteen hun- 
dred cavalry, and eighteen ' pieces of artillery, 
under tlm command of general Duhesme, crossed 
the iWptier at La Jonquera, and martihed upon Barcelona, 
leav&g a detachment at the town of Figueras, the strong 
of comuieindB the principal pass of the 'moun- 
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tains, In Barcelona Duhesme remained under the |dea of 
waiting for instructions from Madrid relative to 
a pretended march upon Cadiz. His secret orders hiltSSions, 
were to obtain exact information concerning the 
Catalonian fortresses, depots, and magazines, — to 
ascertain the state of public feeling, — to preserve a rigid 
discipline, — scrupulously to avoid giving any offence to the 
Spaniards, and to communicate with mai’slml Moiicey, then 
commanding all the French troops in the north of Spain. 

Political affairs soon indicated serious results, and when the 
troops in tlie north were in a condition to execute their 
orders, Duhesme, whose report had been recei^d, was 
directed to seize the citadel of Barcelona, and tlie foit of 
Moujnick. The citadel was gained hy stratagem; the fort, 
of celebrated strength, was surrendered by -the governor 
Alvarez, because that brave and worthy man knew that from 
a base court he should receive no support. It is said, that, 
stung by the disgrace of his situation, he was at one time 
going to spring a mine beneath the French detachments, 
but his mind, betraying his spirit, sunk under the weight of 
unexpected events. What a picture of human weakness! 
The boldest shrinking from the discharge of their trust, 
like the meanest cowards — ^the wisest following the march of 
events, confounded and without a rule of action I When the 
heroic Alvarez could think the disgrace of suirendering his 
charge at the demand of a perfulious guest a less misfortune 
than the auger of a miserable court, what must the state 
of public feeling have beenl And how can those who, like 
O’Farril and Azanza, served the intruder, he with justice 
clamed, if amidst the general stagnation they could not per- 
ceive the elements of a salutary tempest. Napoleon seeing 
these things, miglit well enlarge his ambitious designs. He 
erred not in the projection, so much as in the execution of 
design. Nations, like single persons, are creatures of circum- 
stances; now weak, trembling, submissive; anou, -proud, 
haughty, daring; novel events oiten affect public sentiment in 
a manner distinct from, and even opposed to the national 
character. 

The, Barcelona treachery w repeated at FigUeras, the 
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impregnable citadel of Fernando fell into the hands of the 
Frendi detachment left there, and Catalonia being thus oj)ened, 
the magazines of Barcelona were filled, and Duhesme’s troops 
took the title of the * army of the Eastern Pyrenees.’ This 
aflair was momentous. Napoleon earnestly desired it to 
terminate before the events at hladrid should disclose his 
ulterior views. Barcelona, wdth its immense population, 
great riches, good harbour, and strong forts, might be called 
the key of the south of France^ or Spain, as it happened to be 
in possession of the one or the other. The proximity of 
Sicily, where a large British army was kept in a state of 
eonstauti^)iVparation, made it more than probable an English 
fore^ would reacli Barcelona, to establish a war at the threshold 
of France; and Napoleon, seeing the extent of that danger, 
obviated it at the risk of rendering abortive the attempt to 
create a French party in Madrid. For he well knew that 
thirty or forty thousand British troops, occupying an in- 
trenched camp in front of Barcelona, supported by a power- 
ful fleet, and having reserved depots in Sicily and the Spanish 
islands, might have been so wielded as to give ample occupa- 
tion to a hundred and fifty thousand French. Protected by 
Bucli an army, the Spanish levfes might have been organized 
and instructed; their actual numbers could have been masked, 
increased, or diminished; the fleet would be ready to co- 
oi>erate, and the south of France, whence the provisions of 
the enemy must have been drawn, would have been exposed 
to descents, and the inconvenience of actual hostilities. The 
Spanish provinces of Valencia, Murcia, and even Andalusia, 
being thus covered, the war would have been drawn to a 
head, and concentrated about Catalonia, the most warlike, 
rugged, sterile portion of Spmn. Duhesme’s success obviat d 
this danger; the French troops were immediately increased to 
twenty-two thousand men, their general corresponded directly 
with Napoleon, and Barcelona became the centre of a system, 
distinct^ from that which held the other corps rolling round 
Madrid as their point of attraction. 

Tl^t capital is situated in a plain. A semicircular range 
I^^DHountains called the Sierra de Guadarama, the Oarpen- 
^ attd the Sierra 4e Guadalaxar^ sweep in one unbroken 
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chain from west to**cast; falling on the Tagus at {4tlicr end. 
All the direct communications between Hadnd and France, 
or between the former and the northern provinces of Spain, 
pass over one or other of these Sierras, which are separated 
from the Pyrenees by tlie valley of the Ebro; from the 
Biscayan and Asturian mountains by the valley of the Ducro, 

There are four principal roads leading from France to 
. Madrid. 

First, a royal causeway passing the frontier at Iruri, runs 
near San Sebastian, and thence through a wild country, full 
of dangerous defiles, to the libro; it crosses tliat river by 
a stone bridge at Miranda, goes to Bnrgos, and then, turning 
short to the left, is carried over the Duero at Aramhi; it 
surmounts the Carpeutanos by the Soniosierra pass, and then 
descends upon the capital. 

Second, an inferior road pcnetniting by St. Jean Pied de 
Port, Pampcluna, and Tafalla; it crosses the Ebro at Tudela, 
and enters the basin of Madrid by the eastern range of the 
Sierra de Guadalaxara, whore the declination of the moun- 
tains presents a less ragged barrier than the snowy summits 
of the northern and western pwt of the chain. 

Third, a road, not jjracticable for guns, tlireads the Pyrenees 
by Jaca, passes the Ebro at Zaragoza, and uniting with the 
second, crosses the Guadalaxara ridge. 

The fourth is the great route from Perpignan by Figueras, 
Gcrona, Barcelona, Cervera, Lerida, and Zaragoza, to Madrid. 

Zarag(i/.a. being the capital of a province, uniting two great 
roads, and containing one of the great Spanish arsenals, was of 
strategic importance.' An anny could, from thence, operate by 
either bank of the Ebro, intercept the communication between 
the Eastern and Western Pyrenees, and block three out of 
the four great routes to Madrid, Had the French occupied 
it in force, their army in the capital could have acted with 
security against Valencia; and the united forces of Gallicia 
and Leon would have been less dangerous when the Burgos 
road ceased to be the only^iue of retreat from Madrid. 
KeverfcUeless, Napoleon neglected Zaragoza at first, because, 
having no citadel, a small body of troop.? could, not control 
the inhabitants; and a large fgrcc, ei'cating siispieion tob 
YOJu. t 1) 
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soon, would have barred the attempts on Pampeluua and 
Barcolonaj objects of still greater importance, 

Murat and Savary remained at Madrid. They appeared to 
direct the execution of the emperor s projects, but he dis- 
trusted their judgment, and exacted the most detailed 
information of every movement and transaction. In the 
course of June, Murat, suiteruig from illness, quitted Spain, 
leaving behind him a troubled people, and a name for cruelty 
foreign to his character. Savary remained the sole represen- 
tative of the new monarch. He was in the midst of commo- 
tion, and on every side beheld the violence of insurrection, the 
fury of an ‘insulted nation. Each Spanish province had its 
junta of government, alike enraged, yet not alike dangerous, 
Catalonia had great resources, but it was in Murcia 
?Var^r Valencia the ganisons of Barcelona, Mou- 

lEtTart ** jnick, and Eigucraa rallied on the patriotic stand- 
ards, and being mostly Spanish and Walloon 
guards, furnished the basis of an army wliich could be well 
supplied by those rich provinces, and furnished from the 
arsenal of Carthagena. A direct movement on Madidd from 
this quarter could only provqjce a battle, not much to be 
feared by Savary ; but a march on Zaragoza, to unite with 
the Aragonese, would have menaced the French comnumiea- 
tions, Rupjiorted the Catalonian warfare, and given a point of 
union for three grea ; provinces. In this lay the sting of the 
Valencian insurrection, to besiege Zaragoza and prevent the 
junction was the remedy. 

Andalusia was of great importance. Solano’s troops were 
disciplined j a large veteran fon^o was in the camp of San 
Roque, under Castanos; the garrisons of Ceuta, Algeziras, 
Cadiz, Granada, and other places were united; a superb 
cannon foundiy at Seville, and the arsenal of Cadiz, furnished 
the means of equipi>ing a train of artillery ; an active inter- 
course was maintained between the patriots and the English, 
and the supremacy of the Seville junta was admitted by those 
of Granada, Jaen, and Cordova, tpid by the army of Estrema- 
dum. Thus Andalusia, rich, distant from the capital, and 
Hr. Stuart’s fenced by the Sierra Morena, a0brded meaim 
vide to establish a systematic war, by drawing together 
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all the scattered elements of resistance in the ParHamen- 
southerii and western provinces of Spain and taryrapew. 
Portngal. This danger, pregnant with future con- 
sequences, was, however, not immediate ; there was no line of 
offensive movement against the flank or rear of the Freneli army 
open to the Andalusian patriots ; and as a march against 
Madrid would have been tedious and dangerous, the true 
policy of the Andalusians was palpably defensive. 

In Estremadura, neither the activity nor means of the 
junta were at first sufficient to excite much attention ; but in 
Leon, Old Castille, and Gallicia, gathering clouds indicated a 
perilous storm. Gregoria Cuesta was captain-general of the 
two former kingdoms. Inimical to popular movements, 
haughty and resolute, he at first checked the insurrection 
with a rough hand, and thus laid the foundation for quarrels 
and intrigues which afterwards impeded the military opera- 
tions, and sjfiit the northern provinces into factions; yet 
finally he joined the side of the patriots. Behind him, the 
kingdom of Gallicia had, under the direction of Filanghieri, 
organized a large foico, chiefly composed of the troops with 
which Taranco had seized Oporto. The garrisons of Ferrol 
ahd Coruna, and a number of soldiers flying from the countries 
occupied by the French, swelled this army ; British agents were 
active to blow the flame of insurrection, and money, arms, and 
clothing were poured into the province through their hands, 
because Coruna afforded easy intercourse with England. 

Close commimicatioli was maintained between the Gallician 
and Portuguese patriots, and the facility of establishing the 
base of a regular systematic war in Gallicia was, therefore; as 
great as in Andalusia. The resources were perhaps greater, 
on account of the proximity of Groat Britain, and the advan- 
tage of position was in favour of Gallicia, because the sources 
of her strength were as well covered from the direct line of 
the French operations; the slightest offensive movement 
upon her part, by threatening the communications of th6 " 
French army in Madrid, endangered the safety of any corps, 
marching from the capital against the southern provinces. 
To be prepared agwnst the Gollirian forces was therefore 
of pressing importance ; a defeat from that quarter would Iiats* 
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co-operate with Bessiorcs on the side of Valladolid— and 
moveable columns to scour the country in rear of the acting 
bodies, uniting again at stated times upon points of secondary 
interest. Thus linking his operations together, he hoped) by 
grasping as it were the ganglia of the insurrection, to reduce 
it to a few convulsive motions. How the execution failed in 
the liands of his lieutenants shall be shown in the next 
chapters, but his plan embraced every probable chance of war, 
and even provided for the uncertain contingency of an English 
army landing upon his flanks at either end of the Pyrenean 
frontier. Neither his power, nor his fortune, nor the contempt 
be felt for the military power of the Spaniards made him 
rerai^. The conqueror of Europe was as fearful of making 
false movements before an army of peasants, as if Frederick 
the Great had been in his front, and yet he failed I Such is 
warl 
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CHAPTKB V. 

OPKJIATIONS OF MABSUAL BESSlERiS. 

Tifis officer Lad scarcely fix^ liis quarters at Burgos when a 
general revolt took place. On Lis right, tlic bisliop of San- 
tander excited the inhabitants to take arms. In Moniteur. 
Lis rear, a mechanic assembled some thousand * 
armed peasants at the toAvn ot Logroilo. In frpnt, 
five thousand men seized the Spanish artillery des Fran- 
depot at Segovia; an equal number assembled at 
Palencia, advanced to the town of Torquemada; and Gucsta 
took post, with some regular troops and a body of organized 
peasantry, on the Pisiurga at Cabc^on. 

Bessieres, who had twelve thousand disjiosnblo men, sent 
moveable columns to disarm the towns and attack the insur- 
gents, and he was aided by a division of Dupont’s reserve, 
under general Frcre, coming from the side of Madrid. The 
operations were rapid. General Verdier, falling on Logrofio 
the 6tli, dispersed the peasantry, and barbarously put the 
leaders to death after the action. General Lassalle, passing 
the Pisuerga with a brigade of light cavalry, defeated the 
Spaniards at Torquemada on the 7tb, pursued with a merciless 
sword, burned that town, and entered Palencia the 8tli. 
Frere broke the insurgent force at Segovia, and took thirty 
pieces of artillery. General Merle, marching through the 
country between the Pisuerga aud the Duero, joined Lassalle 
with a division of infantry at Duenas ou the 12th, and they 
overthrew Cuesta, at Cabe 9 on, with great slaughter, the loss of 
his artillery, and several thousand muskets. 

The flat country being thus subdued, Lassalle remained to 
keep it under, while Merle, marching northward, commenced 
'"operations, in concert with general Ducos, against the pro- 
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viiioo of Sautauder. Ou the 20fcli, tUc latter drove the 
Spaniards from the pass of Soncillo; the Slst he forced the 
pass ofVentadc Escudo, descending the valley of tlie river 
Ptts, and ai)proached Santander the 22 ud. Merle, after some 
resistance, penetrated by Lantueno, followed the course of the 
Besaya to Torre La Vega, then turned to his right, and entered 
Santander on the 23rd. Ducos arrived at the same time, the 
town submitted, and the bishop fled with the greatest part of 
the clergy. The authorities of Segovia, Valladolid, Palenciu, 
and Santander TV'crc then compelled to send deputies to take 
the oath of allegiance to Joseph. ^ Those provinces w’cre dis- 
armed, and, so awed by tbe activity of Bessieres that no 
further insurrections took place; his cavalry raised contribu- 
tions •and collected provisions without the least difficulty : 
Frerc’s division then returned to Toledo, and from thence 
marched to San Clemente, on the borders of Murcia. 

While Bessieres broke the northern insurrection, Lcfebre 
Dchnouettes’ march brought on the first siege of 
Cavallero. Zaragoza. To that place had flocked from the 
most distant parts, 'soldiers fl} iug from Madrid and Pampelima, 
engineers from the school of Alcala, and all the retired officers 
in Aragon, With their assistance Palatox’s forces were 
rapidly organized ; the arsenal of Zaragoza furnished him with 
arms, and nutnerous battalions were posted on the n'ads lead- 
ing to Navarre. The baron, ide Versago, an officer of tlic 
Walloon guards, occupied Culatayud w^ith a regiment of 
students, and a levy made there by Iiiin, protected the powder- 
mills of Villa Felice and kept the communication with Sona 
and Siguenza: the people of Tudcla broke their bridge on 
the Ebro, and Ptilafox reinforced them with five hundred 
fuzileers. 

^ Lefcbrc commenced his march from Pampeluua 

.Toumai of the 7th of June, having- three or four thousand 
opSations. infantry, some field batteries, and a regiment of 

MSS. Polish cavalry. On the 9th he forced the passage 

■Moiiitcur barbarously put the leaders of the 

victoiresefc insurrection to death after the action, and then 
continued his movement by the right bank to 
Mallcn. Pedafox defended the Huechawith ten, 
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tliousiiiid infantry, two hundred dragoons, and eight guns, hut 
ho Avas overthrown on the 13th. Another comljat and Auctory 
on the 14th carried Lefebre across the Xalon. The Idth he 
was on the Hnerha, in front of the heroic city. 

nBST SIEGE or ZARAGOZA. 

Zaragoza contained fifty thousand inhabitants. The city 
Avas on the right of the Ebro, the suburb on the left, but con- 
nected by a stone bridge, Tlie vicinity Avas flat, and on the 
suburb side marshy. The Huerba cuts the plain on the right 
bank, flowing in a deep cleft perpeutUcularly tdAvaixls the 
town, until close to the walls, when, turning to the riglij, it 
falls into the Ebro, nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Gnllego, which cuts the plain in lilce manner on the 
left bank. Tho convent of San Joseph, on tlie 
right of the Huerha, covered a bridge over sg'e of*' 

that torrent, and at eighteen hundred yards Zarngwa. 

distance rose the Monte Torrero. On this hill, 
which commanded all the plain, and overlooked the town, 
several store-houses, built for the use of the canal, Avere 
entrenched and occupied by twelve hundred men; the canal 
itself, a noble Avork, furnished AA^ater-carriage, Avithout a 
single lock, from Tudela to Zaragoza. Surrounded by a low 
brick wall, the city presented no regular defences, and pos- 
sessed very fcAV guns in a serviceable state; but the' houses 
Avere strongly constructed, for the most part of two stories, 
each story vaulted and nearly fire-proof. EA^ery house had its 
garrison, and the massive convents, rising like castles around 
the circuit and inside the place, Averc crowded with armed 
men. 

Lefebre Desnouettos' movements had cut the direct commu- 
nication Avith Calatayud, and forced the baron Versage to 
retire to Belcliite; and Avhen Palafox occupied g 
the olive gi’oves and houses between the convent Journal of 
of Si Joseph and Monte Torrero, his men, cowed opcMrtiws, 
by previous defeats, Avere easily driven from 
thence on the 16th. The town was then closely invested bn 
the 'right bank of the Ebro; and so great Avas the terror of 
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Cavallero Spaniards, that some of the French penetrated 

' without difficulty into the street of San Engracia, 
and were like to have taken the city. Palafox and his - 
brother Francisco, having an escort of one hundred dragoons, 
endeavoured, under pretence of seeking succour, to pass out 
by the subui'b at the moment the French were entering by 
the side of ^an Engracia ; but the plebeian leaders, suspicious 
of his intentions, would not suffer him to depart without a 
guard of infantry, commanded by Tio^ or goodman, Jorge. It 
was tliis person and Tio Marin who defended the city. 
Palafox, who has gathered the honoura, would have fled at one 
gate while ’the enemy was pressing in at another, and Zara 
gozawas on the verge of destruction; for the streets were 
filled with clamour, the troops making little resistance, and 
all things in confusion. However the French, fearful of an 
ambuscade or ignorant of their advantages, retired, and the 
people changing, as if inspired, from the extreme of terror to 
that of, courage, suddenly fell to casting up defences, piercing 
loop-holes in the walls of the houses, constructing ramparts 
with sand-bags, and working with such .vigour under the 
direction of their engineers, that in twenty-four hours they 
put the place in a condition to witlisfcand an assault. Lefebre 
then, confiniDg his operations to the right hank of the Ebro, 
established posts close to the gates, and waited for reinforce- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, Palafox recrossed the Ebro at Pina, joined 
Versage at Belchitc, and having collected seven or eight 
thousand men and four pieces of artillery, gained the Xalon 
ill rear of the French. From thence ho proposed to advance 
through Epila and relieve Zaragoza by a battle, but his officers,. 
Cavailaro at this project, resisted his authority, and 

would have retired upon Valencia. Nevertheless, 
ignorant of war, and probably awed by Tio Joi’ge, ho expressed 
his determination to fight, saying with an imposing air, * that 
those who feared might retire,* Touclied with shame all 
agreed to follow him to Epila, but two French regiments, 
detached by Lefebre, defeated them on the march with great 
loss; and Palafox, notwithstanding his speech, must have 
fled early, for he reached Calatayud in the niglit, and yet, 
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many of his troops arrived there unbroken the next morning. 
After this disaster, leaving VerSage at Calatayud to make 
fresh levies, he repaired, with all tbo beaten troops that he 
could collect, to Belchite, and, always accompanied by Tio 
Jorge, regained Zaragoza on the 2nd of July. 

During his absence Lefebre took Monte Torrero by assault, 
and liad been joined by a elivision of infantry and a battering 
train under Verdier. Having then twelve thousand men, he 
attacked the convents of St. Joseph and the Capuchins, the 
day Palafox returned. The first assault on St. Joseph failed, 
the second succeeded; the Capuchins, after some fighting, was 
set fire to by the Spaniards. The suburb was not invested, 
and Napoleon, blaming this mode of attack, sent s, 
orders to throw a bridge across the Ebro, — to 
press the siege on the left bank, and profit of the operwHons. 
previous success, by raising a breaching battery 
on the convent of St. Joseph. A bridge was accordingly 
constructed at St, Lambert, two hundred yards above the 
town, and two attacks were carried on at the same time; 
but the emperor now directed Lefebre to rejoin Bessieres 
with a brigade, and then constituting the ten thousand men 
who remained with Verdier a separate corps, gave him the 
command. 

Verdier pressed the siege, and sent detach- 
ments against the insurgents, who were forming Ss! Ap? 
small armies on every side to enclose him in his 
camp. And it is remarkable that with so few 
men, and daily fighting with tlie besieged, he could scour the 
country, and put down the insurrection, as far as licrida, 
Barbastro, Tudela, Jaca, and Calatayud, without any assist- 
ance, save what the garrison of Pampeluna gave him, In 

one of these expeditions the powder-mills of Villa „ „ 

„ . 1 1 Cavjaiero. 

Felice, thirty miles distant, were destroyed, and 

the baron Vfersage driven towards Valencia. 

In the course of July several unsuccessful assaults were 
made on the gates of El Canaen and the PortUlo. The 
besieged, reinforced by eight hundred old soldiers of the 
regiment of Estremadura, made a sally to retake the Torrero, 
but were beaten With riie loss of their commander. • Eegular ^ 
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Rl)|*iroocltt’S were tlieii coimnenoed against the quarter of Santa 
Ehgracia, and ngiiiiist the castle of Aljafcria, which stood 
outside the walls on the west. Two hundred Spanish guards, 
volunteers of Aragon and some artillerymen, now entered the 
j)lace, and the French force was augmented to fifteen thou- 
sand, by the arrival of two veteran raiments. 

On the 3rd, the breaching batteries opened, the place was 
bombarded, and a Spanish powder magazine, situated in the 
Cosso, a public walk formed along the andent Moorish ram- 
parts, exjdoded with a great destruction. The place was 
summoned in vain, and on the 4th, the convent of Santa 
Engracia stormed, The French penetrated to the Oosso, 
whepc a terrible tumult took place ; for while some Spaniards 
defended the houses, and some the streets, others fted by the 
suburb to the coniitr}^ beyond, and were charged by the 
cavalry on that side. Cries of treason, the sure signal of 
assassination then arose on every side, the public hospital 
for mad jjersons was set on fire, and tlie insane creatures 
came forth, mingling with the combatants, muttering, shout- 
ing, singing or moping, according to the character of their 
disorder. All seemed lost, when some of the French began 
to plunder, and one column, seeking a way to the bridge, got 
entangled in the Arco de Cineja, a long crooked street, and 
were driven back. Then the Zaragozans recovered courage, 
and fighting desperately, set fire to the convent of Fran- 
cisco, which checked the attack : at close of day the French 
remained in possession of one side oi the Cosso, the Spaniards 
of the other. From this time the fighting was murderous 
and constant, one party endeavouring to take, the other to 
defend the houses. Skill was nearly useless, Verdier was too 
g ^ weak to make rapid progress, and disastrous events 
Jittimai of having taken place in other parts of Spain, he 
I’cceived, about the 10th, orders from the king 
MSS. to raise the siege, and retire to Logrona. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

l.?v l^^oiessional expci^ess and eQia!'prise do not consti* 
Ipeat general t^efebre Ilesnouettes, active a»4 bold, 
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defeated the insurgents in several actions, with a tithe of 
their numbers, and scoured the oj^en country; the same 
Lefebre, wanting the liigher^ qualities of a general, failed 
where that intuitive sagacity which reads passing events aright 
was required. Thousands in the French amy could have 
done as well as he in the field, few could have reduced Zara- 
goza; and yet it is manifest she owed her safety to accident; 
the desperate resistance was more the result of chance than of 
any peculiar virtue. 

2®, Defeated at Mallen, at the Xalon, at the Monte Torrero, 
at Epiltt, the Spaniainls were terrified when the French j>ene-* 
trated into the town. Tlie flight of l^alafox under the pre- 
tence of seeking succour; tlio assault wbich^. called forth the 
energy of the Zanigozans, and failed only because the French 
troops plundered, and missing tlm road to the bridge n^issed 
that to victory, prove that accident saved the city. It is these 
nice conjunctures that men of genius know how to seize while 
others leave them to the decision of fortune. . Nevertheless, 
Lefebre and Verdier, especially the latter, displayed vigour ^ 
and talent; for it was no mean cxi>loit to quell the insurrec- 
tions to a distance of fifty miles on every side, at the same time 
investing double tbeir own numbers, and pusliiug the attack 
with such ardour as to reduce to extremity a city so defended. 

3®. Romantic tales of women rallying the troops and leading 
them forward at the most dangerous penods of this siege were 
current; but their truth may be doubted, Yet, when suddenly 
envimed with horrors, tlic sensitiveness of w^omen driving 
them to a kind of frenzy, might have produced actions above 
the heroism of men, and in patient suffering their superior 
fortitude is acknowledged by all nations : wdierofore, neither 
wholly believing nor absolutely denying these exploit^ it may 
be remarked, that for a long time ufterwiirds, Spain swarmed 
with Zaragoza heroines, clothe<l in half uniforms and theatri- 
cally loaded with weapons. 

4°. Two circumstances principally contributed to the success 
of the defence, The bad discipline of the French, and the 
system of terror established by the Spanish leaders. Few 
soldiers can be restrained frotn plunder when a town is taken 
fay assault ; yet there is no period when^lhe chances of war are 
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so sudden, so decisive; none where the moral responsibility of 
a general is so great. Will military regulations alone secure 
the necessary discipline at such a moment! The French army 
has a stem code; the English army is the best regulated 
of modern times; yet Lefebre failed to take Zaragoza in 
default of disciidine ; and in the course of this work it will 
appear, that no wdkl horde of Tartars ever fell with more 
licence upon rich neighbours, than did the English troops 
upon the Spanish towns taken by stonn. National institu- 
tions only will produce that moral disciidine necessary to 
make a soldier fulfil his whole duty; yet the late Lord Mel- 
ville was dot ashamed to declare in parliament, that the worst 
meij made the host soldiers; and this odious, narrow-minded, 
unworthy maxim Lad its admirers. That a system of terror 
was employed at Zaragoza is undoubted. The commandant of 
Monte Torrero, ostensibly for suffering himself to be defeated, 
but, according to some, for the gratification of private malice, 
was tried and put to death; a general of artillery w'as killed 
without any trial ; and the chief engineer, a man of skill and 
undaunted courage, was arbitrarily imprisoned. The slightest 
word, or even gesture of discontent, was punished by murder. 
Cavailero ^ priests and plebeian leaders, in 

whose hands Palafox was a tool, ruled with such 
furious energy, that resistance to the enemy was less dan- 
gerous than disobedience to their orders ; suspicion was the 
w^arrant of death, and this system ceased not until the town 
was taken iu the second siege. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OPEBATIOKS IN CATALONIA. 

Barcelona, when it fell into the hands of the French, had B 
Spanish garrison of four thousand men. Aftrays soon hap- 
pened between the soldiers of the two nations, and Dubesiue, 
fearing a serious collision, permitted the Spaniards , 

to escape by whole parties; he even sent the 
regiment of Estremadura entire to Lerida, where 
it -was denied admittance, and made its way to Zaragoza 
during the siege of that place. Many thousand citizens also 
fled from Barcelona to join the patriotic standard ; and although 
after the first ebullition at Manresa, the insurrection lingered 
awhile, the Gerona junta was very zealous, a general commo- 
tion was manifestly at hand, end there were, including those 
who came out of Barcelona, five thousand veterans in Catalonia ; 
ten thousand more were in the Balearic islands ; an English 
army was in Sicily, English fleets in the Mediterranean; and 
the Catalonian constitution compelled the active male popula- 
tion to assemble in each district with arms and ammunition, 
whenever the somaten was rung ; hence the term somatenes, 
and these warlike peasants 'well knew by tradition the military 
value of their mountain holds. 

Hostilities soon commenced, and Duhesme, following his 
original instruction.s, detached five thousand two him'drcd men, 
under general Chabran, to secure the fortresses of Taragona and 
Tortosa, to incorjjorate the Swiss regiment of Wiinpfen, and 
to aid marshal Moncey against Valencia. At the same time, 
some three thousand Swiss, Germans, and Italians, under 
general Swartz, were sent hy the way of Martorel and Mont- 
serrat to Manresa. This general had orders to raise contribu- 
tions, and put down the insurrection; to destroy the powder-mills 
•nt ^lanresa, get possession of Lerida, incorporate the Swiai 
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troops found there, i)lacc five hundred men in the citadel, 
and finally to enter Aragon and co-operntc with Lefebro 
ngaiiist Zaragoza. He (]uitted Ihirceloiia tlie 3rd and 4th of 
June, hut a heavy rain induced him to liult the 5tli at Martorel, 
and the Cth he rcouinod his march carelessly and without 
military precautions, nlthougli his expedition was known, 
and the soinaten, ringing out among the hills, had brought 
together in arms all the peabants of eight dibtriets. At the 
jiass of Pirueh, the most active, assisted l>y a few old soldiers, 
observing Bwartz’s careless march, opened a distant fire from 
the rocks. Ue was surprised, hut heat the (Altaians from their 
and i^irsiuHl them to (Vsa Manaana, a distance of five 
miles, uhcrc they separated and fled, part towards Montsen'at, 
part towards Igualada. Swartz then halted, and the Cata- 
lans rallying in rear of Casa Maiisan.a, drove his advanced 
guard back, whereupon he hastily retired towards Ksparru- 
gu^ra, followed and flanked liy clouds of somatenea, whose 
courage and mmihers increased every moment. At Espar- 
ragu^ra, a long single street, the inhabitants prepared an 
ambush, but Swartz, learuiug their design, passed to the 
right and left, aud reached Martorel the 7th. He lost a 
gun and many men, and rctunied in such disorder, that 
Duhesme, foreseeing a general explosion, immediately recalled 
Ohabran. 

That officer had entered Taragona the 8th without encoun- 
tering an enemy; hut when he returned, the insurgents were 
2 >osted at Vendrills, Arbos, aud Villa Franca, and spread 
along the banks of the Llobrc^at. From Vendr'lls they fell 
hack to Arho.*?, Avhere the French beat them, set fii^c to the 
town, and proceeded to Villa Franca. Here the excesses, so 
common among the SiianiArds, were not sjiared. The 
governor, an old man, A\as murdered, together with several of 
his friends ; aud the perpetrators of these crimes, as might ho 
expected, made no defence against tbo enemy. Duhesme, 
moving out of Barcelona to meet Swartz, cleared the 
Llohregat, took some guns, burned San Boy, and sent 
geiierul Lechi to meet Chabraii. When his force was thus 
re-in^it^, he detached Ohabran, with his own and Swartz’s 
hnnik^tO Manrosa; but the somatenes, reinforced withrcguUl 
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troops and artillery, again defended the pass of Bruch, and 
Chabran, more timid even than Swartz, fled, after a slight 
skirmish, from those gallant peasants, and was pursued with 
scoffs and a galling fire to the very walls of Barcelona. 
This success, attributed to the holy influence of the Lady of 
Montserrat, spurred on the insurrection. Geroiia, Rosas, 
Hostalrich, and Taragona took arms; the somatenes of the 
Ampurdan forced the French to abandon the town of 
Figueras, and confine themselves to the fort of Fernando; 
the country between the Ter and the Besos swarmed with 
insurgents, and the communication with France was cut off, 

Dijhcsme now took six thousand of his best tyoops, with 
eight pieces of artillery, and marched against Geroiia. To 
avoid the castle of Hostalrich, he followed the coast line,* and 
was attended by a French privateer. The som atones imme- 
diately assembled in two great bodies, one on the Moheada 
heights, six miles from Barcelona; the other on the ridge of 
Mongat, which at the same distance abuts upon the sea. 
At Mongat the Spanitirds had an entrenched castle, and a 
battery of fifteen guns, but wore beaten by Dube.sme on the 
17th, and a detacliment from Barcelona defeated those at 
Moncada. The 18th, Duhesme took Mattaro, and plundered 
it. The 19th, he beat the somatenes at St. Pol. The 20th, 
at nine o’clock, he appeared before Gerona. This towm is 
built on the right of the Ter, but the Ona, a confluent of that 
river, flows through the place. On the eastward, rocky hills 
overlook the town at difierent distances. Fort Mont Jouy, a 
regular fortification, crowned the nearest height, five hundred 
yards distant from the walls. Three other forts, called the 
Constable, St. Anne, and the Capuchins, connected by a ditch 
and rampart so as to form one irregular outwork a thousand 
yards long, crowned a second ridge five, eight, and twelve 
hundred yards from f Gerona, sixteen hundred from Mont 
Jouy, from which it was also separated by the valley and 
stream of the Qallegftn. 

South-west, between the left of the Ona and tlio Ter, the 
country is comparatively flat, but full of hollows and clefts 
near the town. The body of -the place tliere, was defended by 
a ditch, and five regular bastions connected by a wall with 

VOL. I. K ‘ 
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towers. Westward, the city was coveretl by the Ter. On 
the east it was fortified with a long wall and towers, with 
irregular bastions at each extremity, and haviirg small detached 
works at the opening of the valley of Gallegan. Tlie garrison, 
composed of the regiment of Ultonia, three hundred strong, 
and some artilleiy'-men, was assisted by volunteers, citizens 
and somatenes, who assembled on the left of the Ter to dispute 
the passage of the river. 

Buhesme, after provoking some shot from the forts, occu- 
pied the village of St. Eugenia in the plain, and then, 
feigning to pass the Ter by the bridge of Salt, engaged the 
somatenes in a useless skirniish. Great part of the day was 
spent in preparing ladders for the attack, but at five o’clock 
in the evening the French artillery opened from 
St. Cyr. heights of Palau, and a column crossing the 

Ona, passed between the outworks and the town, and throw- 
ing out a detachment to cheek the garrison of the former 
assaulted the gate of El Carmeil, but the attempt failed 
with great loss to the assailan^. Two hours after, another 
column, advancing hy the left of the Ona, assaulted the 
bastion of Santa Clara, but with .little arrangement or disci- 
pline. Tlie storming party had only three or four 
ladders; and though, by favour of the hollows, it 
reached the walls unperceived, and though the Neapolitan 
colonel, Amhrosio, and the^enginecr, Lalaille, actually gained 
the top of the ramparts, the confusion prevented success. 
Next day, Duhesme tried negotiation, and it is said the town 
would have yielded, if, dreading a longer absence from Barce- 
lona, be had not suddenly quitted his camp, and returned by 
forced marches, leaving Chabran with some trooj^s in Mattaro 
as he passed. During his absence, the victorious somatenes 
of Bruch had descended the Llobregat, rallied those of the 
lower country, got artillery from Taragoiia and other fortresses, 
planted batteries at the different passages of the river, and 
being joined by the Swiss regiment of Wi;Opfen from Tara- 
gona, had entrenched a Ime from San Boy to Martorel 
Regular ofScsers now took the command of the peasants. 
Colonel Milans assembled a body at Granollers ; Juan CUros 
Iteself at the head of the peasants of the Ampnrdan; 
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colonel Baget took the command of those at Brtich ; and when 
Oliahran, after resting at Mattaro, made a foraging excur- 
sion through the district of El ValleSj Milans, who held the 
valley of the Congosta, encountered him near GranoUers. 
Both sides claimed the victory, but Chohran retired to Barce- 
lona, and Milans remained on the banks of the Besos. The 
30th, Duhesme caused the somatenes on the Llobregat to be 
attacked. Lechi menaced those at the bridge of Molinos del 
Bey, while the brigades of Bessieres and Goullus, crossing the 
river at San Boy, suri)risod a battery, and turned their line. 
Lechi then passed by the bridge of Molinos, ascended the left 
bank, took all the artillery, burnt several villages," and put tlie 
insurgents to flight. They rallied at Bruch and Igualada, 
and, returning the 6th, infested the vicinity of Barcelona, 
taking possession of all the hills between San Boy and 
Moncada, and connecting their operations >vitli Milans; other 
parties also collected between the Besos and the Ter, the lino 
of insurrection extended to the Ampurdan, and Juan Clhros 
occupied the flat country about Bosas. The French garrison of 
Fernando had partly burned the town of Figucras, but were 
themselves blocked up in the fort by the somatenes of the 
Pyrenees, and the Imperieuse and the Cambrian, English 
frigates, cruized between Bosas and Barcelona. Meanwhile a 
nest of privateers waS formed in Palamos Bay, a junta was esta- 
blished at LeridA, intercommunication was had ndth Aragon, 
Valencia, Seville, Gibraltar, and the Balearic Islands, and it 
was decreed that forty tercios or regiments, selected from the 
somatenes, should be orgauized and paid as regular troops, 
and forty more form a reserve without pay. 

This state of affairs being made known to Napoleon by 
the moveable columns watching the valleys of the eastern 
Pyrenees, he ordered general Eeille, then commanding the 
reserve at Perpignan, to take the first Ibldiers at hand and 
march to the relief of Fernando de Figucras. This effected, 
Beille, with a force increased by drafts from the interior of 
France to nine thousand, was to assault Bosas and besiege 
Gcrona; and the emperor thought the fall of Gcroua would 
induce the Surrender of Lerida, aiid so traiujuillizo Catalonia, 
that five thousand men might be (h‘ta<iifd towards Valencia ^ 

h 2 
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. Beille, havhig two battalions of Tuscan recruits, conducted a 
convoy safely to Figueras, and raked the blockade the 10th of 
July; not, however, without difficulty, for his troops 
u^story terrified, and could scarcely be kept 

to their colours. On the same day, Duhesrae, 
designing a second attack on Gcrona, quitted Barcelona with 
six thousand infantry, some cavalry, and a battering train of 
nine guns, together with a groat train of country carriages, 
transporting ammunition and stores. General Lechi remained 
with five thousand men in Barcelona, and the citizens wej*e 
lord Col disarmed, Bcille meantime having received his 
iing\v(K>d*i reinforcement from France, invested Rosas, wliere- 
Desputch. Claros raised the country in his rear, 

the Montague, English seventy-four, arrived on the coast, and 
her captain, Otwa)', joining the migueletes with some seamen 
and marines, a skinuish took place, which obliged Reille to 
retire with the loss of two hundred men. 

Duhesme’s march was again by the coast, and difficult 
Tlie somatenes broke up the road, Milans hung on his left, 
the lm]>criciisc under lord Cochrane, aided by some Spanish 
vessels, cannonaded his right, and he Avas forced to halt for 
five days near Arenas de Mar. At Inst, dividing his troops, 
he sent one part over the mountains to Villagorguin, the 
other to St. Isicle. The first attacked Hostalrich, and failed. 
The second, beating Milans, dispersed the somatenes- on the 
Tordera, and Duhesme again united his troops under tlio 
walls of Geroiia, but lie lost many carriages. The 23rd he 
dispersed the migueletes guarding the left bank of the Ter, 
and then Reille, coming from Figueras with six thousand men, 
took jjost at Puente Mayor, and the toAVU was invested. The 
garrison, comj>osed at first of five hundred migueletes and the 
regiment of Ultonia, Avas reinforced the 2i>tli, Avith thirteen 
hundred of -the regitifent of Barcelona, and. two guns. Kever- 
tUeless, in the' night of the 37th, a F)re»<sh column, passing 
the valley of Galiigan, gained the table, of Jifont Jouy, seized 
three fortified towers Avhioh the Spauiitti*ds ^haudoned in a 
^anie, and Buhesme, after an examination, resolved to break 
giouiid there. But a great change had occurred an Cata- 
loniau alfmvs. The ausurreetiou hitherto coiafined % 
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sonifttcues ’svas consolidated by a treaty between lord CoJ- 
lingwookl, comtnamler of tbe British fleet, and the marquis 
of Palacios, captain^general of the Baleaiic isles; a treaty, 
wliich set the Spanish fleet and troops, hitherto blockaded in 
the islands by tbe English, free. Palacios then sent the 
regiment of Barceloiia to Felice di Quixols, from whence, ns 
before stated, it reached Qerona. Palacios himself disem- 
barked n'itli four thousand men and thirty-seven guns at 
Taragona, and his arrival excited such a vehement desire for 
fighting, that the supreme junta repairing to that town, 
immediately made the marquis their president, and com- 
mander-in-chief, subject, however, to the tutelar 'Saint Nar- 
cissus, who was, at the same time, proclaimed generalissimo 
by sea and laud, the symbols of authority being solemnly 
laid on his coffin. The first act of Palacios was to send the 
count of Caldogues with eighteen hundred men and 'four 
guns, to re-establish the line of the Llohregat; and that 
officer having formed a post at the bridge of Molino del Bey, 
fixed his quarters at Martorel, and was joined by colonel 
Baget with three thousand new levies. This line was only a 
few miles from Barcelona, but it was a very strong one, and 
the right bank was steeper, had easier communications than 
tbe loft bank, a commanding view, and rough defiles behind 
fitted to cover a retreat. 

Lccbi, thus hemmed in on the west, was also hampered on 
the north, because the mountains, filliiig tbe space between 
the Llohregat and the Besos, send their shoots within two and 
three miles of Barcelona, and the somatenes of the Manresa 
and Vails districts skirmished from thence daily with the 
French outposts. Beyond the Besos, bounding Barcelona on 
tbe eastward, a lofty continuous ridge, extending to Hostalrich, 
runs parallel to and at the distance of two or thi'cc miles from 
the sea coast, separates the main from the marme roads, and 
sends its shoots down to the water’s edge. This ridge also 
swarmed with somatenes, who cut the communication with 
Buhesme, and invested the castle of Mongat, in winch were 
eighty or ninety French. The Cambrian and Imperieuse 
frigates blockaded the harbour of Binrcelona; and .lord , 
Codirane bringing tbe latter (dongside of Mongat, hif 
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having, in concert wiU» the Mnuttenes, takrai it, 
dtssltoy^ t\\c work's, and rolled the rocks and ruins down in such 
tt rb to Uodk tlie road. Thus, when Bukesme commenced 

the Biege of Oerona, he was cut off from Barcelona and that city 
was im^aced. Keille’s communication with Figueras was like- 
fit C t interrupted; convoys were attacked the 28tli 

of July ond 3rd -of August, and so fiercely on the 
6th, that a N’eapolitan battalion lost a hundred and fifty men. 

Palacios, whose forces augmented daily, sent Caldngues to 
succour fterona, at the head of three or four thousand troops, 
part miguel(‘tca, pari regulars; he was to interrupt the progress 
of the siege, and the marquis designed to follow himself with 
greater forces. Oaldoguos, making a circuit by Tarrasa, Saba- 
dell, draiiollera, and San Ccloui, reached Hostalricb the morning 
of the 10th, where his force was increased to five thousand 
men and four guns. On the 1 4th he reached Castellar, a small 
place behind the ridges overlooking Gerona, five miles from 
the French camps, where Juan Clkros met him witli two thou- 
sand five hundred migueletcs, mixed with some Walloon and 
Spanish Guards from Rosas. Milans also joined him with 
eight hundred somatenes, and a communication with the junta 
of Gerona was opened. At this time the Mont Jouy was hard 
pressed, but the French, ignorant of Ouldagnes’ a])proach, had 
heaped their forces in the plain between the left of the Ona 
and the Ter, leaving but a' slender guard on the hills, and one 
battalion to protect the batteries mised against ^[ont Jouy. 
The Spanisli general, an enterprising man, sent several columns 
on the 16th, against the weak part of the besiegers’ line, and, 
at the same time, the garrison sallied from Mont Jouy; the 
French were thus overpowered, and driven across the Ter. The 
Catalans re-formed on the hills, expecting to be attacked ; but 
Buhesme and Reillc waited until dark, and then fled, the one 
to Figueras, the other to Barcelona, leaving artillery and stores 
behind. Buhesme desi gned to retreat hy the coast, but hearing 
at Callella that the road was cut, the somatenes on the heights, 
and an English frigate ready to rake his coimmis, he destroyed 
hift ammunition, threw his artillery over the rocks, took to the 
hi^ijnt&ins, and forced a passage through the somatenes to Mon- 
gat, where Lechi met him and covered the retreat to Barcelona. 
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OBSEEVATIONS. 

1° Tlii'ee great communications piercing the Pyrenean fron- 
tier of Catalonia, lead directly upon Barcelona. First, the Puy- 
cerda road penetrating between the sources of the Segre and 
Ter. Second, the Cainprcdon road, between the sources of 
the Ter and the Fluvia, Third, the Figueras road, between 
the sources of the Muga and the sea coast. 

The first and second unite at Vich; the second and third 
are connected by a transverse road running from Olot, by 
Castle Follit, to Gcroua; tbe third, also dividing near the 
latter tow% sends one branch through Hostalrich, the other 
by the coast. After the union of the first and second at Vich, 
a single route pursues the stream of tlie Besos to Barcelona, 
turning the Muga, the Fluvia, the Ter, the Tordera, Besos, 
and an infinity of minor streams, which in their rapid course 
to the Mediterranean furrow all the country between the 
casteiTi P}Teiiees and Barcelona. The third is the direct and 
best communication between Perpignan and tbe capital of 
Catalonia; but it crosses all the above-named rivers, and their 
deep channels and sudden floods ofler serious obstacles to the 
march of an army. 

2°. All these roads, with tlie exception of that from Olot 
to Geroiia, are separated by craggy mountain ridges scarcely 
to be passed by troops. The two first, leading through wild 
and savage districts, are incommoded by defiles, and protected 
by a number of old castles and walled places, more or less 
capable of resistance. The third, i>assing through many rich 
and flourishing towns, is blocked to an invader by the for- 
tresses of Figueras and Rosas on the Muga, Gerona on the 
Ter, Hostalrich on the Tord^a* i^alamos and other castles 
impede the coast road, which is moreover skirted by rocky 
mountains, and exposed for many leagues to tlie fire of a fleet, 
Such is Catalonia, eastward and northward of Barcelona. 

Qn the west, at five or six miles distance, the Llobregat ■ 
outs off that city from a rough and lofty tract, through whieli 
the Gardena, the Koga, the Foix, Gaya, Angucra, and Francoli 
rivers descend hi. deep channels to the coast; the spaces 
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between bcinj^ gorged witli mountains, and stiulded with 
fortified places which command the main roads. So few An«l 
contracted arc tlie plains and fertile valleys, that Catalonia 
may, with tlie exception of the rich parts about Lerida and 
the Urgel, he dcscrilxjd as a huge mass of rocks and torrents, 
incapable of supplying subsistence even for the inhabitants, 
whose pi'osperity depends upon manufactures and commerce. 
Barcelona, the richest and most populous city in Spain, is the 
heart of the province, and who holds it, may suck the strength 
of Catalonia away. Hut a Frencli army, without a coinmand- 
i)ig fleet to assist, can scarcely take or keoj) Barcelona. The 
troops must he supplied by convoys from France; the for- 
tresses on the line of comirmnieation taken and pi*ovisioned ; 
the active intelligent ixipulation of the countiy beaten from 
the rivers, pursued into their fastnesses, and warred down by 
exertions which none but the best troops are capable of : for 
the Catalans are robust, numerous, and brave enough after 
their own manner. 

3°. It follows from this exposition, that Duhesme showed 
little military forethought, in neglecting to secure Gterona, 
Hostalrich and Taragona with garrisons, when his troops were 
received into those places. Tliis negligence made the repulse 
of Swartz and. Chahran vital; it enabled , some poor, injured, 
indignant peasants to kindle a mighty war, which forced 
Napoleou at this time to send thirty thousand men to the 
relief of Barcelona, occupied for several years afterwards lai^e 
armies, and never entirely ceased until the French retired. 

4°, Duhesme’s energy and intelligence have been praised 
Notes, Ap- Napoleon. Yet an absence of military arrange- 
pdndix, meut and discipline marked his operations in 
Catalonia. Witness his attacks oh Ckirona, the 
want of ladders, the confusion of the assaults; his raising of 
the second siege and flight frtnn Caldagues, whose enterprise, 
though successful, should have been made fatal to himself. In 
these matters Duhesme displayed no talent. In the sacking 
of Mattaro and the burning of villages, which he 
‘ executed with the extremest rigour permitted by 

the hahshest laws of wa**, an odious eneigy was apparent; and 
^ ardour of the somatenes was increased by this severity, 
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his conduct was m impolitio as it was harbarous. 

It has, however, been said, that Lechi was the ®' 

man who perpetrated these things, against the wishes of 
Duhcsme, who was humane and just. 

5®. The Catalans united to the usual cruelty of Spaniards 
more than their usual vanity and superstition. Their courage 
was however higher, their patriotism purer, their efforts 
more sustained; the soinatenes were bold in battle, the popu- 
lations of the towns firm, and some of the juntas appa- 
rently disinterested. The praise merited, and bestowed, upon 
the people of Zarag«)za is great, yet Gerona more justly claims 
the admiration of mankind. For the Aragonese froops were 
by Lefebre driven from the open coimtiy in crowds to Jheir 
capital, where a little would have made them surrender; it 
was f>nly at the last hour that, gathering courage from despair, 
the people of Zaragoza put forth all their energy. Gerona, 
attacked by a greater force and possessing fewer means of 
defence, without any internal system of terror to counter- 
balance their fear of the , enemy, manfully resisted from the 
first. The people of Zaragoza rallied ou their hearthstone, 
those of Gerona stood f^nn at the porch. But quitting these 
matters, the contemporary occurrences in Valencia must bo 
related. 

OPERATIONS OP MARSHAL MONCEV. 

After Calvo and his murderous followers had been strangled, 
the horrid aspect of the Valencian insurrection was entirely 
changed. The spirit of murder was checked, and the patriotic 
energy assumed a much nobler appearance, Murcia and Valencia 
were united, and thirty thousand men, armed and provided 
wth artillery, attested the resources of these rich provinces 
and the activity of tlteir chiefs. The Valencians then resolved 
to march on Aragon. Napoleon foreseeing this, had, on the 
30tli of May, directed Moncey, with ten thousand men upon 
Ouenea, to watch the country between the lower Ebro and 
CartAiagena; and to ocl^Bgatnst the city of V alenria ^ 
if he judged it fitting* From Cuenca, a short jonmii of 
movement to the left would place him between 
Valeuda and Zaragoza j a few marches to the mss. 
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right would place him on the junction of roads leading 
from Carthagcna and Valenda to Madrid ; and if he mai’ched 
against Videncia, Chabnin was to co-operate from the side 
of Catalonia. The operations of Lefebre Desnouettes at 
Zaragoza, ^d of Duhesme in Catalonia, were thus covered 
from the Valencians, and the flank of the French at Madrid 
protected from the Murcians. 

Moncey reached Cuenca the 11th of June, and there learning 
how very fierce the Valencians were, how strong their army, 
and also that their project was to relieve Zaragoza, he 
resolved to attack their city. Supposing Chabran to be then 
at Tortoza, lie ordered him to march at once upon CasteJlou 
de hi Plana, a town eastward of the Guadalaviar, tor he 
xlesigiied to clear all the country westward of that river 
himself. He fixed the 25th June as the latest period for 
the union of the two columns near Valencia, and quitting 
Cuenca the 17th, marched by Tortola, Buenaches, Matilla, and 
Minglanilla, to the bridge of Pajaso upon the river Gabriel, 
where he arrived the 21st. Hitherto he had seen no inhabi- 
tants, fear or hatred had caused all to fly, but the bridge was 
defended by some Spanish guards, a Swiss regiment, and a 
body of armed peasants, and this sudden apparition at an im- 
portant pass, after such desolation, prognosticated a desperate 
conflict, yet scarcely any rep|stancc was made, and Chabran 
was immediately apprised of this success, and directed to 
effect a junction at Valencia the 27th or 28th. 

On the 22nd Moncey reached Uriel ; but ten or twelve 
thousand patriots having rallied, were entrenching themselves 
on his left, at Cabrillas, in advance of the Siete Aguas, and that 
position was very strong, for the flanks rested on steep moun- 
tains, and the only approach in front was through high scarped 
roricB, whose tops, crowned by amed peasants, were inaccessible 
on the French side. A direct assault was hopeless, but the 
Spaniards deceived by feinta, while Harispe turned their 
left, dispersed them, and took all their guns, ammunition, and 
baggage. The Swiss regiment then dime over to the French, 
and Moncey resuming his former line of march, reachedValencia 
llie 27th. The ancient walls of this celebrated plaee were 
eompfete, the approaches covered with works newly raised 
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or repaired, the citadel iu a state of defence, and the popu- 
lation willing to fight. A city containing eighty thousand 
people actuated by violent passions cannot be easily overcome, 
and Valencia had also artificial strength. Built on low ground, 
and encircled with numerous canals, and cuts for irrigation, 
its deep ditch was filled with water. No approach could 
be made except against the gates, but it is said a smuggler* 
promised to betray the place during the attack, and it is 
probable some secret understanding of that kind induced 
Moiicey to assail. An advanced guard of four thousand men, 
commanded by Joseph Caro, a brother of llomaiia, was 
entrenched at Quarte, behind the canal of Mislata, five miles 
in advance of Valencia, but after a vigorous resistance .were 
chased into the city with the loss of some guns, and the 
next day the French occupied the principal avenues of the 
town. 

Enthusiastic while Moncey was distant, his appearance filled 
the Valencians with terror, and a vigorous assault might have 
succeeded ; yet the favourable opportunity, if it really existed, 
quickly passed away. Fadre Rico, a friar, distinguished by his 
resolution, bearing a cross in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, aroused the sinking spirit of the multitude; fear of 
retaliation for the massacre of the French residents gave force 
to his exhortations; and as undisciplined masses pass suddenly 
from one extreme to another, he soon produced enthusiasm. 
While the impression of Caro’s defeat was fresh, the governor 
was summoned ; he declared his resolution to fight, and the 
French fire opened, but was soon overpowered by the heavier 
metal of the place. A warm skinnish at the suburbs and the 
gates ensued, the Valencians fought well, and when night fell 
no impression had been made on the defences. Repulsed with 
loss at every point, the situation of the marshal became deli- 
cate. Persons sent to seek’Obabrau could gam no intelligence 
of his movements; the secret connexions in the town, if any 
there were, had failed; the ammunition was nearly expended, 
and the army was encumbered with seven or eight hundred 
wounded* men, among them the general of engineers; Monccy 
relintjuished his attock, and fell back to Quai’feo. 

When it is considered, that in a great dty* only a small 
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liumber of persons can estimate justly the immense advantages 
of their situation and the comparative weakness of an enemy, 
it must be confessed the Valencians' spirit was great; but it 
ended there. Nothing worthy of such an energetic commence- 
ment was afterwards perfonned, although very consideraldo 
armies were cither raised or maintained in the province. 

» While still at Quarte, marshal Moncey ascertained that the 
eaptnin-generaJ, Serbelloni, was coming from Murcia upon 
Almanza, with design to intercept his communication hy 
Ohieva and Bunol; wherefore, relinquishing the lino of 
Cuenca, he resolved to attack the Spaniards on their mareli. 
Directing llis movement on Torrente, he halted at night, and 
next day forced a march to Alcira, one league from the 
Xucar, and from that j)lacc^ advised Chahran of the change. 
Serbelloni, surprised and disconcerted by this rapidity, took a 
position to defend the passage of the Xucar, and the line was 
strong ; but the Spaniards impmdently occupied both banks, 
and in this situation were attacked on the morning of the 1st 
of July. The division on the French side of the river Avas 
overthrown, the passage forced without loss of time, and Ser- 
belloni retired to the heights of San Felippe, covering the 
main road from Alcira to Almanza, and hoping to secure the 
defiles in front of tlie latter town. Moncey was again too 
quick for him. Leaving San Felippe to his left, he continued 
his march by another route, afid seized the defiles near Almanza 
late in the niglit of the 2nd. The Spanish troops approached 
his position, yet he dispersed them at daybreak on the 3rd, 
captured some of their guns, and entered Almanza. He after- 
wards marched by Albonete atid Clnnchilla to Albacete, where 
he got intelligence that Frere’s division, whicli he expected to 
find at San Clemente, was gone to Eequena. 

To understand this state of afikirs it must be remembered, 
that when Dupont apd Moncey quitted Madrid, Savary 
retained Vedel’s and Gobert’s divisions from the former, and 
Frere’s from the latter, as reserves. Ftere had been sent to 
md Bessi^es, but soon returned; and following Napoleon’s 
orders, Gtdwrt should then have been sent to Valladolid, Frere 
to 0emente, a cental point from whence he eo^dd have 
taken the road to Sevilie to aid Dupont; or the road ft&m 
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Cuenca to Valencia, to aid.Moncey’s advance; or the road from 
Valencia to Murcia, to aid Ws retreat. Savary sent both Vede 
and Gobert direct to Dupont, and Frerc to Requeha, on the 
Cuenca rood, when Moncey was on the road to Murcia ; and 
this ho did because the people of Cuenca had overpowered a 
French detachment left there ; hut he also directed Caulaiji- 
court from Tarancon against those insurgents, who were broken 
with great slaughter and Cccnca was pillaged on the very 
day Moncey defeated Serbellom. Thus Frerc, who had quitted 
San Clemente the 26 th of June, found Reqiieha tranquil, heard 
of Cuulaincourt’s success, of Moncey’s march on Murcia, and 
returned with troops sickly and cxliausted by useless marches 
in the heat of summer. 

Moncey now re-organized his forces, and was preparing 
artillery and other means for a second attempt against 
Valencia, when Savary, alarmed at the advance of Cuesta and 
Blake in the north, recalled Frere towards Madrid ; whereupon 
Moncey, extremely offended that Savai^’, inflated with momen- 
tary power, should treat him with so littb cere- 
mony, abandoned San Clemente, and reiurued by Sstor/. 
tlie way of Ocaha to the capital. 


OCSEllVATlONS. 

r. Moncey’s campaign was proclaimed by the Spaniards as 
a decisive failure, and it produced extravagant hopes of final 
success; a happy illusion if the chiefs had not partaken of it; 
but, with self-gratulatious and exaggerations, they stifled 
reason. Moncey’s operation was in the nature of a moveable 
column. The object was to prevent the junction of the Valeh- 
cian army with the Aragonese; the attempt upon the-city was 
an experiment, to produce great efiects if successful, and, fail- 
ing, was of trifling consequence in a inilitaiy view ; 

Valencia was not the essential object of the expe- 
dition, and the general campaign depended upon 
the armies in Old Castile. 

2 ®^ It was consoling that a great city had not fallen ; yet a 
want of fCAl nerve in the Spanish insurrection was visible. 
Murcia aud Valencia acting in concert, contained two of the 
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richest eea-port towns in the Peninsula; their united force 
amounted to thirty thousand organized troops, exclusive of the 
armed peasants in various districts; and tlie populace of 
Valencia Were recent from the massacre of French residents. 
Here then a strenuous resistance was to be expected, yet, 
nevertheless, Monoey, whose force was at first only eight thou^ 
sand, and never exceeded ten thousand, warred without cessa- 
tion for a month, forced two of the strongest mountain passes, 
crossed several difficult rivers, and even penetrated the suburl)s 
of Valencia. Disappointed of assistance from Catalonia, ho 
yet extricated himself, defeated his opponents in five actions, 
killed and' wounded a number equal in amount to the whole 
of his own force, and made a circuit of three hundred miles 
through a hostile populous country, without any serious loss, 
without any desertion from the Spanish battalions incorpo- 
rated with his own, and, what was of more importance, having 
those battalions increased by desertions from the enemy. The 
real objects had been tfttained, the plan of relieving Zaragoza 
was frustrated, the organization of an efficient Spanish force 
retarded. Monccy did not capture Valencia, because, to use 
Napoleon’s words, ^ a city^ with eit/hty thousand inhahitante, 
harricadoed streets^ and artillery 'placed at the gates, cannot he 
TAKEN BY THE COLLAK.’ 

3°. Frere’s marcli to Kequeua, so hurtful to the French, won 
for Savary a severe rebuke flom the emperor : ‘ It was a folly,’ 
he said, ‘ to dream of reinforcing Monccy, because, if that 
marshal failed in taking the city by a sudden assault, it, became 
an affair of artillery, and tw^ty thousand men, more or less, 
would not enable him to succeed.’ — ‘Frere could do nothing 
at Valencia, he could do a great deal at San Clemente, because 
from that post he could support either Madrid or general 
Dupont.’ Moucey also was slightly blamed, for not halting 
within a day’s march of Valencia, in order to break the spirit 
of the people, and make them feel the weight of the war. 
But his justification was, that his line of operations from 
Cuenca was infested by insurgents, his ammunition nearly 
exhausted, and ho could hear nothing of Chabrau, — tli^t the 
whole force of Murcia was collecting upon bis flank and 
tear* ,Uie country favourable for his adversaries, and bis mny 



much encumber^fd by a number of wounded men: to re-open 
his communication with Madrid was therefore prudent. 

4°, By some authors, the repulse at Valencia has been classed 
with the inglorious defeat of Dupont at Baylen. There was, 
however, a wide difference between the events, the generals, 
and the results. Moncey, although old, was vigorous, active, 
and decided, and the check he received produced little effect. 
Dupont was irresolute, slow, and incapable, if not worse; but 
before describing bis campaign, the operations against tha 
armies of Galllcia and Castillo must be related 
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CHAPTER VII, 

OPERATIOKS AGAINST BEAKE AND OUBSTA, 

While BcssicTcs’ moveable columns, ranging over tlic Asttiriai 
and Biscayan mountains, dispersed the insurgent patriots of 
those provinces, Cucsta, undismayed by his defeat at Cabezon, 
collected another army at Benevente, and prepared to advance 
again towards Burgos. He was supported by the Gallician 
army, which Filanghieri had organized without difficulty, be- 
cause the abundant supplies poured in from England were 
beginning to be felt, and Spanish patriotism always requiied 
large sums of money. Taraiico’s soldiers, joined to the garri- 
sons of Ferrol and Coruna, had been increased by new levies 
to twenty-five thousand men ; and being well equipped, and 
provided with a considerable train of artillery, had encamped 
at Manzanal, a strong post in the mountains twelve miles 
behind Astorga. 

This city oficred gixat advantages to the Spaniai-ds; its 
Moori.sh walls were complete, and susceptible of being 
strengthened to sustain a short siege. But a siege could not 
be undertaken by a small force, while the army of Gallicia was 
entrenched at ^lanzanal, and while Cuesta remained at Bene- 
vente : neither could Bcssiere.s, with any prudence, attack the 
Gallieians at Jilanzanal while Cuesta was at Benevente, and 
while Astorga contained a strong garrison. Filaiiglueri had 
commenced an entrenched ^mp in the mountains. When 
he was murdered, Joachim Blake succeeded him, and probably 
fearing a similar fate if tlie anny remained stationary, left one 
division at Manzanal, and marched to unite with Cucsta. 
Bessieres immediately collected his scattered columns at 
g Palencia, and his plau^ founded upon instructions 
Jounniof from Bayonne, was to strike at Cuesta while 

o^Sons Blake was still bcliind Astorga; then to drive the 

Gallieians back to the mouutains, overrun the 
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flat, country with bis cavalry, and open a communication with 
Portugal; and, after receiving certain reinforcements which 
were being prepared for him, he was to subdue Gallicia, 
or move to the assistance of Junot, as might seem most 
fitting. 

At this period the king was on his journey to Madrid, and 
the great military scheme was brought to its first vigorous test. 
On Bessieres’ success depended the invasions of Valencia and 
Andalusia, because Bcssicres’ defeat would shake the French 
hold of Madrid, which was the base of those operations. It 
was for this N apoloon had directed Segovia to be occupied, 
Gobert to enter Valladolid, and Vedel and Frerc to remain in 
La J\r{incha; the one a few marches from J^Iadrid, the other at 
San Clemente, to connect Dupont and Monccy with the 
capital. Savary, misjudging the relative importance of the 
different points, sent Vedel and Gobert to reinforce Dupont, 
when he should ratlicr have recalled the latter from beyond 
the Morena; and he sent Frere to llequcila, and Caulaincourt 
to Cuenca; thus dispersing and harassing his reserves in the 
south, when the essential interest was at stake in the north. 
Now, struck with fear at the approach of Cucsta and Blake, 
whose armies he had hitherto disregarded, he precipitately 
recalled Frero, Vedel, Gobert, and even Dupont to Madrid; 
too late to take p.avt with Bcssicres in the coming battle, but 
exactly timed to frustrate Moiiccy’s projects, and, as wc shall 
Jicreaftcr find, to ensure the ruin of Dupont. In this manner, 
steering his vessel against every wind that blowcd, he could 
not fail of storms. 

Greatly was Napoleon discontented with these errors. He 
relied on the ability of Bcssicres for a remedy, but to Savary 
he sent the following instructions, dated the 13th of July: 

‘ The French affairs in Spain wmhl he in ivn excellent state 
if Goherls divisiott had marched upon Valladolid, cmd Frere s 
had occupied Sa/n Clenienie, with a moveahle column three or 
four marches upon the route of general Dupont. Gohei't having 
been directed upon Dwpont, Frere being with Moncey, harassed 
and enfeebled by marches and countermarches, the position oj 
the French army is become less advantageous. 

* Marshal liessieres is this day cd Medina del liio Seoo with 
VOL. r. V 
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f\ftem tlimsmd mm, wfcmiry, cavalry^ and artillery; the 
\5th or \Uh lie will attack Ben&oente, opm a commu7iication 
with rortnyal, diive the rebels into Gallicia a/nd seize Leon. 
If his operations succeed thus, and in a brillicmt mann&r, the 
position of the French anmj will again he as good as it was. 

* If gmcrcd Cnesta retires from Benevente without fighting y 
he wiU more by Za/mora and Salamanca to gain Avila a/nd 
Segovia, certain that then Bessieres cannot pursue him, as, in 
that case, he loonld be menaced by the army of Gallicia, whose 
advanced guard is at Leon. The general who commands at 
Madrid must then he able to assemble six or sevc7i thousand 
•nien ayid^mareh upon Cuesta; the citadel of Segovia must be 
occupied by three or four hundred convalescents, with some 
gieus and six weeks' biscuit. It was a great fault not to have 
<•. r If pied this citadel when the nutjor- general ordered it; of all 
the possible positions, Segovia is the 7nost dungermis for the 
army; the capital of a pyrovmce, and situated between two 
Ti/utes, it (hprives the army of all its cmnmunications, ami the 
enemy once posted in the cikulel, the French army cannot 
dislodge him. Three or four hundred convalescents, a good 
commandaoit, and a squad of artillery, will render the castle of 
Segovia impregnable for some time, andvnll eytsure to tlue army 
the important posit ion of Segovia. 

‘ If general Cuesia threnrs himself into Gallicia without 
fighting or s'ufferhic a defeat, the position of the army will 
become better; of course it toill be still better if he docs so after 
a defeat. 

^ If marshal Bessieres faces Ouesta at Benev&nte vnthout 
attacking him, or if he is repuhexl by him, his object must 
always he to cover Burgos, and to hold the esiemy in clwck as 
long as possible; he coidd, perhajjs, he reinforced with the three 
ihowumd troops of the line which O/ccoiwpayiy the king, but the^t 
there would be no room for hes^italion. If Bessieres retires 
without a battle, he must be remforced instantly with six 
thousand mm. If he retreats after a battle wherem he has 
suffered great loss, it will he necessary to make great dispositions; 
to recal Frere, Gobert, Caulaincourf, and Vedel by forced 
marchss to Madrid; to vntMnm Dupont into the Bierra 
Morena, or aoen bring him nearer to Madrid ^keeping him 
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always, howev&i', seven or eiyJd m, arches off), then to crush 
Cuesta and all the Gallidan army, while Dupont will serve 
as an advanced guard to hold tJic army of Andalusia in 
checJcl 

Before Bessieres could collect his troops, Blake had effected 
a junction with Cuesta at Benevente, and three courses were 
oi)on to them. 

1°. To remove into the mountains, and take a position 
covering' OJlicia. 

2^ To maintain the head of the Oalllcian army in advance 
of Astorga, while Cuesta’s Castilians made forced marches 
through Salamanca and Avila to Segovia. 

11°. To advance together into the plains, and try the fate of 
a hattle, • 

Cuesta, assuming the command, cliose the last, though ho 
had few horsemen and Bessieres had jnanj^ He left, against 
Blake’s wishes, a division at Benevente to ])rotect his stores, 
and led twenty-five thonsand regular infantry, a few Imiidrcd 
cavalry, and from twenty to thirty pieces of artillery, in the 
direction of Palencia. Savary was dismayed. To use Napo- 
leon’s expressions, ^he who had been hitherto acting as if the 
arrnp of Gallicia was not in existence, noiv acted as if Bessihes 
wa^ already heatenl But that marshal, firm and experienced, 
withdrew even his garrison from the important j)ost of San- 
tander, collected fifteen thousand men and thirty pieces 
artillery at Palencia, and moved forward on the 12th of July 
to the encounter. Ho had two divisions of infantry, one of 
light cavalry, and twenty-four guns in first line; four battalions 
and some Jiorsc grenadiers of tlic guard, with six guns in 
reserve. Halting at Ampudia, and Torre do, Mormojon the 
13th, on the 14th he drove hack some kSpanish 
cavalry, and at nine o’clock reached Hio Seco to 
spring cm Cuesta, as an active wild beast leaps on 
0 heavy domestic animal, 

15ATTLT3 OP RTO SECO. 

The first line of Spaniards, and the heavy guns occupied the 
edge of a step])t‘ of land, having an abrupt fall towards the 
y 2 
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French. The secontl line, composed of the best troops, 
an^moiitod, not strcuijthenecl, by some eighteen thousand 
armed ])casants, was a great distance behind the first, and 
Ilio Seco was in rear of the centre. Bessieres, startled at their 
numbers, doubted if he should attack; but soon perceiving 
tlie vice of Cucsta’s dis])osition, be ordered Lasallc to make a 
feint in front with the light cavalry, while hin^self, marching 
oblicjuely to the right, ovcrlap])ed the left of the Spaniards. 
Having th\is enclosed the entire flank, he, witliout hesitation, 
thrust the whole of Merle's and Mouton’s divisions and the 
iirjperlal guards, horse and foot, }>etwceii the lines, and put tlie 
lirst into* confusion; at that moment Lasallc charged, all the 
S]>anish front went down, and fifteen hundred dead bodies 
stfe\\'e<l the field. 

Bessieres’ ranks "were, however, disordered, and Cucsta made 
a gallant effort to retrieve the day. Opening a fire from his 
lighter artillery, he piislied the second line forward, and with 
his right wing took six guns; but the left wing bung back 
and exposed the Hank of the right. Bessieres immediately 
fell on this naked flank with Merle’s division and the horse 
grenadiers, while the fourteenth provisiotiary regiment made 
head against the front. The Spaniards overcome and broken 
in the fierce struggle then diRi>crscd, IMeanwbile, 
the first line hud rallied in Bio Seco, but were 
agjiin overthrown by Mouton’s division, and fled 
over the plain under the swords of the cavalry. 
Five or six thousand men killed or wouiKl(‘d on 
the field, twelve hundred prisoners, eighteen guns, 
and largo stores of ammunition, were the result of this battle. 
The fugitives sought safety in all directions, chicHy towards 
Bencvcntc. The generals separated in wrath, Blake made for 
the Galiician mountains Cucsta w'cnt towards Lcou, the. 
division left at Benevente dispersed. The French had fil'ty 
killed, three hundred wounded. They halted the Ifith, hut 
tlie next day entered Benevente and cafitured many tliousaiid 
Kiiglisli muskets, and vast quantities of ammunition, clutliiiig, 
and provisions. 

The coinnmnieation with Portugal heing iioav opened, 
Bessieres thought to give his hand to Junot; but hearing the 
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fuj^’iiivos were likely to rally on the side of Leon, he pursued 
them by the road of Villa-fere, aud hearing on the march that 
Cuesta liad gone to Mayorga, turned aside to that place, 
and ea])turcd there another great collection of stores; for the 
kSpajiisli general, with the usual improvidence of his nation, 
had established all his magazines in the open towns of the 
tlat country. Be^siercs thcti entering the city of Leon 
remained until the l29th, received the suhmission of the muni- 
cipality, and made preparations to carry the war into Gallleia. 
Meanwhile, the junta of Oastille ami Leon, whose authority 
liad hitherto been restrained by Cucsta, retired to Puejite- 
I'^errada, assumed supreme authority, aud as the quarrel hei^veeu 
the generals was now rancorons they sided witli Blake. Tl)is 
appeared a favourable occasion to tamper with the fidelity of 
the eliiefs. Bessieres scut his prisoners hack, argued tl»c 
hopeless state of tlie insurrection, offered the vice-royalty of 
!Mcxico to Oiicsta, and promi-ed military raidc and honours 
to Blake. Neither would listen to him, and lie marched 
against Gallieia, hut had only reached Puente Orhigo when 
ho was recalled to protect the king: Dupont had surreudei'ctl 
with a whole army in Amlalusia., the victory of Piio Seeo vas 
rendered useless, the court was in consternation, and Bessieres, 
returning to Mayorga, took u defensive position. 

OnSEia'ATlONS. 

1 °. Blake was overruled by Cucsta, and it is hard to say 
whether the latter or Bavary committed m(»st errors. Jlad 
Gobert’s division gone to Valladolid, Bcssieies would have had 
twenty-two thousand men and forty pieces of artillery in tlio 
field; a force not too great, when the fate of three Freucli 
armies depended upon a fight, to which the Bpaniards miglit 
have brought double the number. Cucsta chose a field of 
battle W'licrc bis enemy’s [)owerful cavalry bad free scope; and 
wdien ho should have brought up every man, he left ten thou- 
sand good troops to guard positions that could not be 
approached until he was beaten. time also was ill chosen. 
Had he waited a few days, eight English frigates, and a 
Spanish force, under general Da Ponte, would have attacked 
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SaiiUiiitlor to weaken and distract licssieres, an cutei'j)riyo 
stopped ky the defeat at Rio Scco. Once united with Blake, 
Cuesta’s base was Gallicia. He should have ke])t his stores 
within the mountains, instead of protecting- ihein in the plains 
wdth a force which should have been in the battle. 

Bcssiercs redeemed Savary’s errors, and Napoleon, while 
praising the one, thus expressed his discontent to the other 
for having looked more to Andalusia than Leon: 

' A check given to Dvpont would have a sligU effect, hut a 
wound received hy Beseieres would give the army a locked jaw. 
Not an inhabitant of Madrid, not a peasant of tlw valleys, that 
does not feel the affairs ofNpa ln are involved in the affairs of 
Bessieres; how unfortunate then, that in such a great event 
you Imvc wilfully given the enemy twenty chances against 
yourself' This was before the battle. 

When he heard of the victory, he exclaimed, ‘ It is the 
battle of Almanza — Bessieres law saved Spain!’ Joseph then 
entered Madrid -with the veteran brigade of Key, and some 
thousand French guards, and all fears on the side of Leon 
W'cr(} allayed ; Zaragoza wa.s pressed by Verdier, Valencia was 
mciiaecd by Moiiccy from San Clementf;, and the afiuirs of 
Andalusia only seemed doubtful, but Frcrc and Caulaincoinl’s 
troops were disposable. The French held the centre in force, 
the Spaniards were scattered on the circumference, and though 
strong in Andalusia, Napoleon’s coinbiuations were being suc- 
cessful, when a sudden catastrophe baffled his genius and 
raised sinking Spain. From Andalusia the blow came; for 
there disorder had triumphed over valour and discipline, inex- 
})cricnced men had defeated practised generals, aijd the vici.Nsi- 
tudes of war were exemplified in a strange maimer. An 
uudisei])lincd multitude, ill directed, in one day broke an 
immense plan, wisely conceived, and, ujj to that moment, 
hapinly conducted; and this stroke which felled Josejih from 
his throne, marked the French army with a scar, conspicuous, 
because of many it was the only unseemly one. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 

Dupont marched against Cadiz with the Siuunsli icgi- 
nients of Prcux and Reding — Jhirbou’.s Freucli in- 
fantry — Frcsia’s cavalry — ^a inariue battalion of "Dupont’K 
the imperial guards, and eighteen pieces of artil- 
lery. Three thousand infantry, five hundred 
cavalry, and ten guns from the army of Portugal, were to 
join him at Seville: three other Swiss regiments Avere in 
Andalusia, and it was hoped they and the troops at San 
Roque would come over to the French army. He traversed 
La Mancha in May, entered the Morena by the Despenas 
Perros, and reached Andujar the 2nd of June. There he 
learned tliat a supreme junta was established at Seville, minor 
juntas in Granada, Jacn, and Cordoba; that war was declared 
against the French, the whole of Andalusia in arms, the Swiss 
regiments ranged under the Spanish banners : lastly, that 
Avril’s detachment, from Portugal, had halted in Tavora and 
would return to Lisbon. 

Dupont immediately wrote to Murat and Savary for rein- 
forcements, closed up the rear of his columns, established 
an hospital at Andujar, and crossing the Guadalquivir, con- 
tinued his march towards Cordoba, following the left bank of 
the river. Two leagues from that ancient city the road 
recrossed the Guadalquivir by a long stone bridge, at tlie 
furthest end of which stood the village of Alcolea, in front of 
which the French arrived the 7th. The Spanish general, 
Echevaria, had fortified the htuid of the bridge, placed twelve 
guns in battery on the right bank, and barred the passage, 
with three thousand regulars, and ten thousand new levies 
and smugglers, ilc had a reserve encamped near Cordoba, and 
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fi cloud of armed peasants, from the side of Jueu, liovcred on 
the hills behind the French, ready to fall on their rear when 
they should attack the bridge. Dupont made his cavalry, 
Swiss regiments, and marine battalion, face the hills, while he 
stormed the bridge with Barboirs division, and the Spaniards 
WTre soon driven across the river, and fled in confusion to 
the camp at Cordoba. The peasants coming down from the 
hills, during the battle, were beaten back by the caA^alry, 
and Dupont, leaving the marines at Alcolea, advanced to cuni- 
plctc the victory. The Spaniards took refuge in (Cordoba 
and oj)ened a fire of musketry from the walls, but the French 
having burst the gates with their field-pieces, a confused fight 
ensued, and Echevaria’s men fled along the Seville road jmr- 
sut^d by the cavalry. The infantry were very licentious at 
first, but the citizens took no part in the contest, discovered 
no aversion to the French, and wdien the disorders necessarily 
attendant on a street fight ceased, the town was protected, 
Dupont fi.ving his quarters there, sent patroles even to 
Ecija, without finding an enemy. All were submissive, but 
in Seville, the arrival of the fugitives so terrified the junta, 
that its greater dread of the pojmlace alone prevented a flight 

,, , to Cadiz; the members even talked of abandon- 
ing Spain for South America. 

Castanos, now captain-general, was in marcli with seven 
thousand regular troops from San Iloque ; he reached Seville 
the 9th, had a conference with the junta, and proceeded to 
rally Echevaria’s force, which had assembled at Carmona. It 
was, however, so disorganized, .so moody, that he returned, 
and having persuaded the president Siiavedra to accompany 
him, fixed his (piarters at Utrera, drew together three thousand 
regulars from the nearest garrisons, called up the new levies, 

„ „ and hastened the march of his own men from San 

Sir 1 lew , 

Dairyinpie’a Iloquc. Hc ulso prcsscd general Spencer to dis- 

riipora. embark and take a position at Xercs ; but that 
officer sailed to Ayainontc, — ^tlius augmenting a general distrust 
of the English, prevailing at the time and secretly fomented 
by ]Morla and several members of the junta. Andalusia was 
lost If Dupont had advanced. Instead of pushing his victory, 
he w|of.c to Savary for reinforcements, and to Avril for aid, 
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remaining mcanwliile in CordoLa, overwhelmed with imaginary 
dangers. For though Castanos did in a few days collect at 
Carmona and Utrera seven or eight thousand regulars, and 
iifty thousand fresh levies, and had -intercepted Dui)ont’s 
desponding letters, such was his own hopelessness, that under 
pretence of completing the defences of Cadiz, he Appendix 
embark ed the heavy artillery and stores at Seville, Ko i3. 
designing, if Dupont advanced, to burn the limbers 8 

of his field guns, and retreat to the Isla de Leon. Never- 
theless he continued to organize his forces, being assisted 
by the marquis of Coujiiguy, a crafty French emigrant of 
some experience in war; and Keding, a Swiss, bold, honest, 
and enterprising, hut without judgment, and of very moderate 
talent for war. , 

Castanos desired to make Cadiz a place of arms with an 
entrenched camp, where aided by ten or twelve thousand British 
troops, he miglit organize an efficient army; but he had 
oidy the name and cares of a general without the authority. 
Morla was his enemy, and many of the junta, de- 
termined to use their power for gain and the Dairympie’s 
gratification of private vengeance, fearing he would 
control tlieir lawless proceedings, thwarted him, 
humoured the insolent caprices of the jiopulaec, and meddled 
with afiairs foreign to the war. Hence as their forces 
augmented, fear evaporated, and plans were laid for surround- 
ing Dupont. One detachment of peasants was sent under 
regular officers to occupy the passes of the Morena leading on 
Estreraadura; another marched from Granada in company with 
a regiment of the line to seize Carolina, and cut off the com- 
munication with La Mail eha; a third, under colonel Valdcr- 
anos, proposed to attack the French in Cordoba without any 
assistance; and this eagerness for action was increased by a 
knowledge of the situation of aff'air.s in Portugal, and by 
rumours exaggerating the strength of Filanghicri and Cucsta. 
It was believed the latter had reached Valladolid and offered 
Murat the option of abiding an attack or retiring immediately 
to France by stated marcbes, and that the prince was fortifying 
himself in the Biieii iletiro. These reports caused the defen- 
sive plan of Castanos to he rejected; and Dupont’s despatches, 
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still magnifying his danger and pressing urgently for reinforce- 
ments, being again intercepted, it was resolved to attack 
Cordoba immediately. 

Pnpont s fears outstripped Spanish impatience. After ton 
days of inactivity, by which he lost the immediate fruit of his 
victory, the lead in an offensive campaign, and the imposing 
moral force of French prowess, he resolved to fall back to 
Journal of Andujar, because Savary at this period promised 

Dupont’s no succour save what Moncey, after subduing 

Opt rations. y^ieucia, could give by the circuitous route' of 

Murcia. He retreated the 17th of June, followed by Coupigny 
with the advanced guard of the Andalusians. On 
the line of march, and in Andujar, he had ter- 
rible proofs of iSpauish ferocity; his stragglers 
had been assassinated, his liospital taltcn, side 
men, medical attendants, couriers, staff officers, in 
fine, all who were too weak for defence had been 
butchered with extraordinary barbarity : four 
hundred luid perished in this miserable manner 
since the fight at Alcolea. The fate of colonel 
llcne was horrible. Employed on a mission to 
Portugal previous to the breaking out of hostili- 
ties, he was on his return, travelling in the ordi- 
nary mode, without arms, attached to no army, 
engaged in no operations of war, yet he was first 
cruelly mutilated, thou 2 )luced living between deal planks and 
sawed in two ! 

At Andujar Dupont collected provisions, designing to 
rcTiiain until reinforced, but he sent the naval eai)tain, Baste, 
to i)unish the city of Jaen, from wlicnco tlie bands had come 
to murder his sick. The soldiers, inflamed by the barbarity of 
their enemies, inflicted a severe measure of retaliation; for it 
is the nature of cruelty to reproduce itself in war, and tlicre- 
fore, although the virtue of clemency is in all persons most 
becoming, it is I'Jeculiarly so to an officer, the want of it leading 
to such great evils. Custafios remained quiet, and Du])Out, 
hearing Vedel was coming from La Mancha with a convoy, a 
division of infantry and some detachments, sent Baste with a 
fresh column to aid him at the Despenas Perros, now occupied 
by insurgents and smugglers from Granada. This pass was of 
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incredible strength, the Spaniards were entrenched and had 
artillery, but their commander, a colonel of the line, deserted 
to the French, and before Baste could arrive, Vcdel had forced 
his way to Carolina, left a detachment there, and descended 
to Baylen, a small place sixteen miles from An- 
dujar. The Granada insurgents were however 
still numerous at Jacn, and menaced the Linhares road; 
wherefore Vedel sent Cassagne to disperse them and gather 
provisions. They were defeated with great slaughter, and Jaeii 
was taken, but Cassagne lost two hundred men and brought 
back no food. 

Vedel’s amval did not allay Dupont’s fears. The ])ositiou 
of Andujar covered the main road to Carolina, yet it could be 
turned eight miles below by the bridge of Marmolexo; sixteen 
miles higher up by the roads leading from Jacn by the ferry 
of Mengibar to Baylen ; and beyond them other roads IlmI by 
Ubeda and Linhares to the passc.s of El Jlcy and Desi)eria3 
PciTos. The Guadalquivir was fordahle in many ijlacc.s, the 
regular force under Castanos daily increased, the population 
was actively hostile, and the young French soldiers drooped 
under privations and the heat of the climate: six 
hundred were sick, and the whole discouraged. 

It i.s at such times the worth of the veteran is 
felt. Ill battle the ardour of youth ap])cars to 
shame the cool iiidill'crence of the old soldier; but 
when the strife is between fortune's malice and man’s fortitude, 
between human sufl’ering and human endurance, the veteran 
becomes truly formidahle while the young soldier yields to 
dcs])air. Vcdel had jdaced Ligier Bclluir’s brigade at Mciigi- 
bar, having a detachment beyond the ferry; this outpost was 
driven over the river the 13th, but the 15th, Gobert, who 
should have been aiding Bessiercs, reached Baylen with his 
division and some cuirassiers. Vedel then marched 
to Alcngibar, and it was full time, for the whole 
Spanish army was now on the opposite bank of 
the river. 

When Dupont’s retreat frustrated the project of 
surrounding him in Cordoba, Castanos would have 
resumed his defensive plan; and the junta 
acquiesced at first, but getting intelligence of 
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Vcdcl’s approiicli, ordered their j^cneral to attack Andiijar 
before Duj)ont was reinforced. C!astauos advanced to Porcuhas 
with twenty-five thousand regular infantry, two tliousand 
cavalry, and very heavy artillery. Tlie numbers of the armed 
jicusantry under officers of the line, varied from day to day, 
but the wdiolc multitude, regulars and irregulars, was not less 
tlian fifty thousand; hence Vedcl’s presence did 
Cor- much abate the general fierceness, (Jastauoa 

the least sanguine, and hearing that Si)eiicer 
had returned to Cadiz, again prayed him to take 
]i()st at Xeres, and thus give a point of retreat in the event of 
disaster: Spencer consented to disembark, yet refused to stir 
beyond Port fSt. ISfarj*. From the 1st to the 11th of Jul}’-, tlio 
Sjianiards remained in position near Porcuiias, and 
then a council of u'ar resolved that Ileding should 
cross the Ouadiih[uivir at Mengibar and gain Baylen; that 
Coiipigny should cross at Allla Niieva, between Mengibar and 
Andujar, to support Ptcding ; that Castahos, advancing to the 
lieiglitsof ArgonilhijShould assail Andujar in front, wliilelleding 
and Coupigny, descending from Baylen, attacked it in rear; and 
a detachment of light troop.s under colonel Cruz was to psiss at 
Mannolexo, and seize the passes leading through the Morena 
to Estremadura. 

In pursuance of this plan, Bcding, with one division and 
^ four thousand armed peasants, drove Ligier Bcl- 

lair’s outpost across the Guadahpiivir on the loth, 
and Coui)igny advanced to Villa Nueva. The 15th Castafios 
crowned the heights of Argouilla with a great multitude, 
Coujugny skirmished with the French cavalry post at Villa 
Nueva, and Keding attacked Ligier Bcllair, but retired at the 
approach of Vedcl. Wlicii Dupont saw the heights 
.luiiniui. of Argonilla covered with enemies lie sent to 
I’oj'. Vedcl for succour, broke tlic bridge at Mannolexo, 

oceujjicd an old tower on that of Andujar, and detadied 
cavalry jjartics to watch the fords above and below. Castahos 
cannonaded tlie bridge of Andujar that evening, and tlic next 
da}' attacked the French in front, while Cruz, who had passed 
tlie river near Mannolexo, fell upon their rear; 

chased to the hills by a single battalion, 
and the battle ceased at Andujar before Vede, 
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wlio had luarclied all night, could arrive. Reding had mean- 
while ])as,sed the river at Mcngibar, driving Ligicr Bellair 
hoi ore him ; hut Oobert came up and renewed the figlit until 
he was mortally wounded, when his sue(5essor, Dufour, fell back 
to Baylen, and Reding returned to Mengibar : a report that the 
Spaniards were moving by Liidiarc.s on the passes behind the 
French then reached Dufour, who, finding Reding did not 
follow him, credited it and retreated to Carolina. 

Dupont heard on the evening of the 1 0th, that Mengibar 
had been forced, and .sent Vcdel to Baylen, but witli such vague 
in.strnetion.s, that ho followed Dufour the 17th; whereii])on 
Reding, who had remained inactive at Mengibar, ])eiug now 
joined by Coupigny, seized Baylen in the night, with twenty 
thousand combatants of all kinds, and throwing out a post of 
observation towards Carolina, took a position facing Andujar. 
The armies were thus iiiierhieed in a strange manner. Duj^ont 
was between Reding and Castahos, Reding between Diif)ont 
and Vedel. It was an affair of time, yet Castanos remained 
trampiil in his camp, and Dupont, although he knew on the 
J7tli of Vedel’s march to Carolina, did not (piit Andujar until 
the night of tlie 18th. Uis movement was undiscovered by 
Castahos, and at daybreak he reached the Tiedras, a torrent 
with rugged banks, only two miles from Reding s position, 
which was strong, shaded with olive trees, and intersected l»y 
dec]) ravines. The French general passed the Tiedras to 
attack, leaving Barbou at tlic bridge of Rumblar with some of 
tbe best battalions to watch for Castahos, and guard the 
baggage-traiu, which wa.s very large and mixed with the troops. 
At first he gained ground, hut his men, sii^king with fatigue 
and heat, could not force the priueipal points, and lost courage. 
Two thousand were killed or hurt, the Swis.s ^\'ont over to the 
S[)aniards, and about noontide Dupont, wounded and despon- 
dent, proposed an armistice, which Reding, who could scarcely 
hold his ground, joyfully granted, fearing Veders arrival. 
Tliat general had quitted Carolina at five in the morning of 
the IDth, the sound of battle became distinct as be advanced, 
yet be halted at Guaroman, two leagues from 
Baylen, for several honrii!, to refresh bis men and 
to ascertain if any enemy was at Liiibares, When the firing 
had entirely ceased, he resumed his march, and coming 
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Journal of upon the rear of Reding, after some fighting, cap- 
Oporations, turcd two guns and made fifteen hundred prisoners. 
MSS. aide-du-camp of Dupont’s then brought him 

an order to ecasc the attack, whereupon he awaited the result 
of tliis singular crisis. 

Castaiios did not discover Dupont’s retreat until eight hours 
after his departure, and then only sent La Pena’s 
ham^s Cor- division in pursuit. La Pena reached the Tiedras 
respond- about fivc o’clock, and soon after, one Villoutrcys, 
a I rench oflicer, passed Ins j)Osts, going to ask 
Castaho.s’ consent to the terms accepted by Reding. The 20th, 
generals Marcsoot and Chabert went to Andiijar, empowered 
]jy Dupont to con chide a convention. They proposed that the 
riyneli army should retire peaceably upon Madrid, and Cas- 
tanus agreed, but Savary’s letter, written just before the battle 
of Rio Seco, to recal Dupont, being intercepted, 
hum’s^ror- at this moment brought to the Spanish liead- 

respond- finartcrs. Duiiont’s and Vedel’s surrender was 
ence, MSS. ‘ , , , , . , 

thou demanded, their troops to be sent to h ranco 

by sea, the first as prisoners of war, the second under conven- 
tion ; and without hesitation these terms were accepted ! 

-Afeanwhile Vedel proposed a joint attack on Reding, and 
general Prive gave like counsel. Dupont in reply, 
Precis of Ordered Vedel to give up his prisoner.^, and retire 
Operations. ^0 Carolina. Castanos menaced Dupont with a 
massacre if Vedel did not return, and he gave the 
order of rccal to A^edcl, who came back, and surrendered! 
Thus eighteen thousand French soldiers laid down their arms 
before a I'aw army, incapable of resisting half that number led 
by an able man. Nor did this end the disgraceful transaction. 
Villoutrcys, as if to shoAv how far fear and folly combined will 
debase men, jiassed the ]\rorcna with a Spanish escort, gathered 
u}) the detachments left by Dupont in La Mancha, even to 
within a short distance of Toledo, and sent them to Andujar 
as jn’isoners under the convention: he even informed (■astaho.s 
how to cajiture two French battalions guarding the passes into 
La Maiiclia. And these unheard-of proceedings were quii'tly 
submitted to by men belonging to that army whieh, for fifteen 
years, had bci'u the terror of Europe! a proof how much tlie 
character of soldiers depends upon their immediate chief. 
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This capitulation, shameful in itself, was shamefully broken. 
The French troops were maltreated, and numbers of them 
murdered in cold blood, especially at Lebrixa, where above 
eighty officers were massacred in the most cowardly manner : 
with their swords, they kept the assassins for some time at 
bay, in an open space, but a fire from the neighbouring houses 
was continued until the last of those unfortunate gentlemen 
fell. No distinction was made between Dupont's and Vedel’s 
troops. All who survived the march to Cadiz, after being 
exposed to every species of indignity, were cast into the hulks 
at Cadiz, whence a few hundreds escaped two years afterwards, 
by cutting the cables of their prison-ship and drifting upon ti, 
lee shore in a storm. The remainder, trans})ortcd to the desevt 
island of Cabrera, perished by lingering torments in siieh 
numbers that few remained alive at the tenniiuition of the 
war. Dupont himself was permitted to return to France, .nid 
take with him all the generals : general Priv6, who 
had remonstrated strongly against the cai)itula- 
tion, and pressed Dupont on the field to force a 
passage through Reding’s army was, however, left behind ! 

Morla, after a vain attcmj)t to involve lord Collingwoed 
and sir Hew Dalrymple in the transaction, formally defended 
the conduct of the junta in breaking the capitulation; and 
soon afterwards, with consi.stent, shameless villany, betrayed 
his own country. 

This capitulation was secretly known in Madrid as early as 
the 23rd or 24th of July; but the French were unable to 
acquire distinct information, until the king sent 
two divisions into La Mancha to open the com- Ui*st'ory 
munication. At Madrilejos one hundred and 
twenty miles from Baylen, they met Villoutreys with his 
Spanish escort, collecting prisoners, and apparently intending 
to proceed in his disgraceful task to the very gates of Madrid, 
The divisions then retraced their steps, Joseph called a council 
of war, and it was proposed to unite all the French forces, 
place a small garrison in the Retiro, and fall ui)on the 
Spanish armies in succession as they advanced towards the 
capital. But a dislike to the war prevailed in the higher 
ranks of the French army, the injustice of it was too glaring, 
and a retreat, which might, perchance, induce Napoleon to desist, 
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was luloptecl. The king marched, on the 1 st of August, by 
the Somosierra; Uessieres covered the movement until the 
court reached Burgos, and then fell back himself, and in a short 
time Ihe French were all Miind the Ebro, tlie siege of Zara- 
goza was raised, and the triumphant cry of the Spaniards was 
beard throughout Europe. 


OnSERVATlOXS. 


1° Duponts corps, when it fir^t entered Spain, was about 
r i irii f twenty-four tlionsand men, with three thousand 

iiic Fii'noii five hundred horses; of the>->e twenty-one thou- 
(iiHiy. Aji-* duty. It was afterwards 

pciidiK, . Z • 

strengthened by a provisionary regiment of euiras- 
siers, a marine battalion of the guard, and the Swiss regi- 
ments of Vreux and llcding; it could not therefore have 
been less than twenty-four thousand fighting raeu in Anda- 
lusia. The wliolcj of Vedel’s and great part of Gobert’s 
division joined before the e.npitulation, and eighteen thoirsand 
effective men laid down their arms; the loss by wounds, deser- 
tion, and deaths in hospital or the field, was therefore about 
five thousand. 

2-*. The order for marching upon Cadiz came from Bayonne 
before the insurrection broke out, wherefore Dupont should 
liavo demanded fre.sh orders, when he found affairs different 
from wdiat Napoleou haii contemplated. If the emperor 
judged it nece.ssary to reinforce him with a detachment from 
Portugal before the insurrection broke out, his first orders 
were clearly annulled when so great a war had eornmcnccd, 
and when the detachment from I’ortugal had failed to 
join. Dupont said he marched to Cordoba Avitli 

PupOIll’8 *' . \ , , , , 

3iimoir, tiic coiivictioii that siicccBS was hopeless: a dam- 
natory avowal. 

3°. At Cordoba he remained torpid for ten days, the second 
of a scries of indefensilile errors. He should have followed ui> 
liis victory, or retired to Audujar at once, since he could not 
defend himself at Cordoba. An advance would have given 
lum Seville and time for the arrival of his second and third 
cUvisioas. He had indeed only ten thousand men at first, but 
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he Rays he defeated forty thousand at Alcolea witliout loss to 
himself; against such armies he risked little by 
advancing. He retired from Cordoba, he said, journal of 
because to fight when a victory would be use- 
loss, was a^inst all discretion; yet to make no 
use of victory is the same thing, and he should never have gone 
beyond Andujar, unless to enter Seville. These errors were, 
however, redeemable. The check given to the patriots at Jacn, 
the arrival of Vedel, and the opportune junction of Golajrt, 
I>roved, that not fortune but common sense had deserted 
Dupont ; the Spaniards, by extending in his front from Argo- 
nilla to Mongibar offered him an easy victory, which he neg- 
lected, and their false movements appeared skilful. 

4°. At Mengibar a variety of roads branch off, leading to 
Jaen, to Linharea, to Baylen, and other places. From Andujar, 
a road, nearly parallel with the Guadalquivir, went to the ferry 
of Mengibar, forming the base of a triangle, Baylftn being tl\e 
apex ; the distance of this town from the ferry is about six 
miles ; from the ferry to Andujar eighteen ; from the latter to 
Baylen sixteen miles. Fifteen miles above Baylen, the town 
of Carolina, situated in the gorge of the Sierra Morena, was 
the point of communication with La Mancha, the line of 
retreat : hence Baylen, not Andujar, was the pivot of opera- 
tions. The French were least numerous, yet Dupont dis- 
seminated his forces, and let Cjistafios take the puponfs 

initiative. Dupont’s men were exhausted by Journal, 

useless marches, — his orders were mistaken or 
disobeyed, — one position *was forced, — another abandoned, 
and he finally surrendered with eighteen thousand men, 
because his fighting force was re<luced"to two thousand. What 
became of the restl Why had he so few? Thousands never 
fired a shot. Was there then something worse than incapa- 
city? Dupont’s own officers, and the Spaniards alike declared 
that his personal baggage was filled with plunder, and to save 
it he surrendered. 

5®. Two courses, cither of which promised success, were 
open on the 14th. First, to send all incumbrances to La 
Mancha, secure the passes, unite the fighting men at Carolina 
and fall on the first Spanish corps which advanced ; if this 

VOL. I. a 
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attack failed, a retreat was secure. Second, to occupy 
lina by a detachment, place posts of observation at Aodujar 
and Meugibar, unite the mass on the 15 th at Baylen, and 
await the enemy. If the Spaniards had presented themselves 
simultimcously on both roads, the position was strong for 
battle, the retreat open ; if one came before the other, they 
might have been beaten in detail. 

6°. Eeding’s march was in the right direction, and should 
have been followed by the whole army. The Argonilla heights 
would have screened the movement, and a rear guard with 
some heavy guns, left in front of Andujar, would have 
deceived Dupont. Castanos when separated from Beding was 
endangered. Vedcl’s arrival from Mengibar, gave Dupont 
twelve thousand fighting men on the morning of the 16tht 
enough to overthrow ('ustahos at Argonilla, and afterwards 
take Eeding in flanlc while Gobert assailed his front. Dupont 
let the occasion pass, sent Vedcl to Baylen, followed himself 
two days later, and, meeting with Eeding, joined battle, hoping 
that Vedel, who had gone further, would return. To force 
Eeding’s position before Castanos could come up was essential, 
yet he formed a reserve, a first and second line, and half a 
dozen puny columns of attack, instead of marching his 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery to strike for life and honour at 
one point. The battle should have been one of half an hour, 
he made it one of ten houVs ; yet so badly did the Spaniards 
fight, that neither prisoner nor gun was lost in the action. 
Eeding’s fears of the result were evinced by his ready accept' 
ance of the armistice. And thcn^Vedcl’s capitulation after 
his retreat was secured !— Vedel, who might liave 
Appendix, disputed the victory by himself! Joseph called 
Dupont’s sumnder a * def action^ 

7®. Castaiios, active in preparation, was in the field slow, 
and bis movements generally false. The attempt to turn the 
French position at Andujar by detaching four thousand men 
across the river, was ill conceived, badly supported, and to be 
elassed witli the isolated movement of Eeding. This last 
gdnerai certainly gained the victory; yet, if Vedel had 
returned from Carolina the 19th witli ordinaiy diligence, 
would have seen the ppauiards defeatedi Eeding 
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instead of taking a position thei'e, should Lave fallen down iit 
onee on Bupont’s rear, leaving a force to watch and delay 
Vedel; he knew not the value of time, and acted rashly, 
yet fortune favoured him, and with her aid Avar is but child’s 
play. * , 

8“^. Joseph’s retreat from Madrid, judged as a political or 
military measure, was unwise. Bessieres had seventeen thou- 
sand victorious soldiers, Avith forty guns, and had paralyzed 
tlie northern insurgents. The Andalusian force was loo 
distant from the Yalencians to forma junction, and their 
united regular troops would not have exceeded forty thousand 
combatants, ill provided, and under jealous, independent 
chiefs. The king, without Aveakening Be'ssieres too much, 
could liave pub in Hue twenty thousand infantry, five thousand 
horse and eighty guns, llio Seco had indicated what sucli an 
army could do, and policy and honour alike called for daring, 
to put away the ignominy of Baylcn. 

9®. Madrid being abandoned, the line of the Duero should 
have been taken. Holding Aimula as a centre, and fortifying 
Souiosierra, Segovia, Valladolid, Paleiicia, Burgos, and Soria 
as posts in the circumference, two ordinary marches Avould 
ha\'o carried a reserve from Aranda to any point. The 
northern would thus have been cut ofl’ from the southern 
insurgents j for Blake could not safely make a flank movenKml 
by the Guadarama to join Castanos, nor could Castahos alone 
remain at Madrid Avhile the king held tlie Souiosierra. The 
siege of Zaragoza might have continued, because from Aranda 
the march was not longer than from Valencia; Soria was 
only three marches, and from thence Verdier could have been 
'Succoured if the Valencians menaced him ; and Castanos could 
not haA'c disturbed the siege under a month. 

10°, Joseph by adopting the line of the Ebro abandoned 
the plan of confining each province to its own insurrection, 
and thus virtually resigned tire throne. For however nisli 
the insurrection might appear at first, no patriot could hold 
back when the rude energy of the people had triumphed. In 
this manner Napoleon was baffled Avitliout having miscal- 
culated difficulties resources. Bessieres’ .operations only 
had been ijuite yet the loss of a AVholc army could 

0 % 
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have been Ik)1‘ijc. so vigorously and wisely had the e]iij)eror‘s 
plan been concocteil, if iJio lung by ahamloning Madrid and 
raising the siege of Znragoza had not given undue force to the 
catastrophe of Ihijleii. Even then, the political hold only 
was shaken off, the military grasp was scarcely loosened : the 
Spaniards could not follow up their victory. Napoleon in 
Joseph’s place would have decided the fate of S]>aiu, for there 
were many resources. Suppose the troops before Zaragoza, 
and all the detachments on the line of communication had 
concentrated at Vampeluixa; that Joseph uniting with Bes- 
bieros liad iparched forty thousand strong into Portugal. He 
would have arrived about the period of the battle of Vimiero, 
and overwhelmed the English: a demonstration against 
Seville would then have sufliecd to kcej) the Andalusians at 
home, and three months later Napoleon would have been on 
the Ebro with two hundred thousand men ! 

11°. In its moral effects the battle of Baylen was one of 
Ihoso evcjjts wliidi, insignificant in themselves, cause great 
changes in the afiairs of nations. The defeat of Kio Seco, the 
preparations of ^fonccy for a second attack on Valencia, the 
miserable plight of Zaragoza, the despondency of the ablest 
men of Spain, and the disgust and terror generally excited by 
the excesses of the pojmlace, weighed heavy on the Spanish 
cause : one victory more, and the moral as well as the ph}‘sical 
force of Spain would have been crushed. The victory of 
Baylen opened as it w'crc a new crater for Spanish pride, 
vanity, and arrogance; the glory of })Hst ages seemed to be 
relieved, every man thought himself a Old, and, in the 
.surrender of Dupont, saw, not the deliverance of Spain, bub 
the iinmcdiaf (3 conquest of Franco. *We are obliged to our 
triciuls the English,’ was a common plirase among them V'hon 
conversing with the officers of Sir John Jlfoorc’s army ; ‘we 
thank them for their good-will, we shall escort them through' 
France to Calais, the journey will Ije pleasanter than a long 
voyage ; they shall not have the trouble of fighting the French,, 
tilud wc shall be pleased to have tliem spectators of out' 
vicibHes.’ This absurd confidence might have led to great, 
things if supported by wisdoBO, activity, and valour, but it waSj 
* « voice, and nothing more.’ 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Napoleon’s uninterrupted succe.sg for so many years Imd 
given him a moral influence doubling his actual force, 
Exciting at once, terror, admiration, and hatred, he absorbed 
the attention of an astonished world, and, openly or secretly, 
all men acknowledged the power of his genius: the continent 
bowed before him, and in England absurd and virulent libels 
oil his person and character constantly increasing, indicated 
the growth of secret fear. His invasion of kSpaiu was at first 
viewed with anxiety rather than with the hope of arresting it; 
but when the full extent of the injustice became manifest, the 
public miud was vehemently excited; a sentiment of some 
extraordinary change being about to take place in the aflairs 
of the world, prevailed among all classes of society; and 
when the Spanish people rose against the man feared by all, 
the admiration which energy and courage exact, even from 
the base and timid, became enthusiastic in a nation conscious 
of the .same qualities. 

No factious feelings interfered to cheek this enthusiasm. 
The party in power, anxious to pursue a warlike system 
necessary to their own jiolitical existence, saw with joy the 
stamp of justice and high feeling, for the first time, about to 
be affixed to their policy. The party out of power having 
id ways derided the impotence of the ancient dynasties, and 
as.serted that regular armies alone were insufficient means of 
defence, could not consistently refuse their aflprohiition to a 
struggle, originating with, and being maintained entirely by 
the multitude : the people at large- exulted tliat the superiority 
of plebeian virtue and patriotism was acknowledged. The 
arrival of the Asturian deputies was, therefore, universally 
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hailed as att auspicious event; their wishes were forestalled, 
their suggestions received with eagerness, their demands 
complied with ; and the riches of England were so profusely 
tendered by the ministers, as to engender . an incredible 
arrogance and extravagance with the patriots. There is a 
way of conferring a favour which appears like accepting one, 
and this secret being discovered by the English cabinet, the 
Spaniards soon demanded as a right what they had at first 
solicited as a boon. In politics it is a grievous fault to be too 
generous, gratitude in state affairs is a delusion, the appear- 
ance of disinterested kindness never deceives and should never 
be assumed. 


The capture of the Spanish frigates in time of peace had 
placed Great Britain and Spain in a state of hostility without 
a declaration of war. The invasion of Napoleon produced a 
friendly alliance between them without a treaty; for tlie 
cessation of hostilities was not proclaimed until long after 
succours had been sent to the juntas. The ministers seemed, 
by their precipitate measures, to be more afraid of losing the 
assistance of the Spaniards, than jjrepared to take the lea*! in 
a contest, which could only be su]>portcd by the power and 
riches of Great Britain. Instead of a statesman with rank 
and capacity to establish the influence of England by judicious 
counsels and applications of succour, a number of obscure and 
inexperienced men were sent various of the Peninsula, 
raid were empowered to distribute iftoncy and supplies at 
discretion. Instead of carefully sifting the information 
<d)tained from such agents, and consulting distinguished 
military and naval officers in the arrangement of a compre- 
hensive plan which might be suj)poried vigorously, the 
ministers foi*med crude projects, parcelled out their forces in 
small expeditions without any definite object, altered their 
plans with every idle report, and changed their commanders as 
lightly as their jdans. Discarding all pnident considerations, 
and entering into formal relations with every knot of Bpanish 
politicians assuming the title of a supremo jtjnta, the govern- 
ritenit dealt with unsparing faands^ enormous supplies at tlie 
demand of those self-elected authorities. They made no 
eOnditiens, took ho security for the succours being justly 
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applied, and with affected earnestness renounced the right of 
interfering with the Spanish internal arrange- 
ments, when the ablest Spaniards expected and ** 

desired such interference to repress folly and LordW. 
violence. England was entitled, in policy and ditto, 
justice, to diroot the Spanish councils, Spain 
solicited her aid in a common cause, and a generous, vigorous 
interference was necessary to save that cause from a few 
ignorant, conceited men accidentally invested Avith authority, 
Numerous and ill-chosen military agents also 
produced infinite mischief. Selected principally rtiueJons 
because they spoke Spanish, few of them had * forsirTiio. 
any knowledge of war beyond regimental duty, ffiiamen- 
and there was no controlling authority: each 
did what seemed good to him. The Spanish 
generals willingly received men whose inexperience was a 
recommendation, and whose friendship’ could advance their 
consequence. Their flattering confidential politeness diverted 
the attention of the agents from the true objects of their 
mission ; they looked not to the efficiency of the armies, hut 
adopted the inflated language and extravagant opinions of the 
chiefs, and by their reports, raised erroneous notions as to 
the relative situations of the contending forces. Some excep- 
tions there were, but the ministers were better pleased with 
the sanguine than the cautious, and made their own wishes 
the measure of theii* judgment. Accordingly, euthnsinsin, 
numbers, courage, and talent, were gratuitously found for 
every occasion, and money, arms, and clothing were demanded 
incessantly, and supplied with , profusion. Tlie arms were 
hoAvever generally left in^thci^ cases to rot or to fall into the 
hands of tlie enemy, and sometimes they Avere sold to foreign 
merchants; the clothing seldom reached the soldier’s back; 
the money ahvays misapplied, was sometimes embezzled by 
those wlio received it for the nation ; more often employed to 
forward the private views of the juntas to the Appendix, 
detriment of public affairs; and it is a fact that No. is. 
from the beginning to the end of the Avar, an 
English musket Aims rarely to be seen in the;bands of a Spanish 
soldier. But ii ia time to quit this subject, and trace the 
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progress of Juuot’s invasion of Portugal, by which the whole 
circle of operations in the Peninsula will be completed. The 
reader can then taker a general view of the situation of all 
parties, at the moment when Sir Arthur Wellesle}', dis- 
embarking in the Mondego, commenced those campaigns 
which have filled the world with his glory, 

INVASION OP PORTUGAL. 

Peremptory orders forced Junot to advance from Salamanca 
at an unfavourable season, wlmn the roads were 
nearly impracticable, and part of his troops still m 
the rear. He met the Spanish contingent, destined to act 
under his orders, at Alcantara, the latter end of November, 
1807; but the march to that town nearly disorganized his 
inexperienced army, and he could obtain no succours from 
the Spanish authorities. Their repugnance, openly manifested, 
was so embarrassing, that bis chief officers, dismayed at the 
accumulating difficulties, would have had him discontinue his 
operations. Junot was firm. He knew no English force had 
reached Lisbon. The cowardice of the court there was 
notorious, and he commenced one of those hardy enterprises 
which astound the mind by their success, and leave the 
historian in doubt, whether to praise the liappy daring or 
stigmatize the rashness of the deed. 

Without money, without transport^ without ammunition 
sufficient for a general action, with an auxiliary force of 
Spaniards by no means well disposed to aid him, J unot led 
a raw army through the mountains of Portugal, on the most 
dangerous and difficult line by which that country can be 
invaded. Ignorant of what was passing in the interior, he 
knew not if he was to be opposed, nor what means were pre- 
pared to resist him; but trusting to the inertness of the Por- 
tuguese government, the rapidity, of his movements, and the 
reiiown of the French arms, he made his way through Lower 
^Beira, and suddenly appeared in tJie town of Abrantes, a fearful 
iand unexpected guest. There he obtained the first information 
0 the true state of affairs. lisbon was tranquil, the Portu- 
fttese fieet 'was ready to sml, the court sUll remained on shbro, 
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On hearing this, and, animated by the prospect of sid/.iug the 
prince regent, he pressed forward, and reached Lisbon in time 
to see the fleet, having the royal family on board, clearing the 
mouth of the Tagus. One vessel dragged astern within reach 
of a battery, the French general himself fired a gun at her, 
and meeting, on his return to Lisbon, some Portuguese troops, 
he resolutely commanded them to form an escort for his person, 
and thus attended, passed through the streets of the capital. 

Nature alone had opposed the progress of the invaders, yet 
such were the hardships endured, that of a column which num- 
bereil twenty -five thousand at Alcantara, two thousand tired 
grenadiers only entered Lisbon with their general. Fatigue, 
want, tempests, had scattered the remainder along two hundred 
iniles of rugged mountains, inhabited by a warlike and feio- 
cious peasantry, well accpiainted with the strength of their 
fastnesses, and proud of successful defences made by their 
forefathers against former enemies. Lisbon itself contained 
three hundred thousand inhabitants and fourteen tliousaud 
regular troops ; a powerful British fleet was at the mouth of 
the harbour, and the commander, Sidney Smith, urged the court 
to resist, offering to land his seamen and marines to aid in the 
defence of the town j his offers were declined, and the people, 
confounded by the strange scene and disgusted with the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of their rulers, evinced no desire to iuii)ede 
the march of events. Three weak battalions sufticed to impose 
a foreign yoke upon tins great capital, and illustrated the truth 
of Napoleon’s maxim ; — ‘ In war the inoral is to the physical 
force as three to one.' 

The prince regent, after having at the desire of the French 
government expelled the British factory, sent the Britihh 
minister plenipotentiary away from his court, sc(|uestcred 
British property, and shut the ports of Portugal against British 
merchants ; after having degraded himself and his nation by 
performing eveiy submissive act which France could devise to 
insult his weakness, was still reluctant to forego the base 
tenure by which he hoped to hold his crown, 4^1ternately 
swayed by fear and indolence, a miserable example of helpless 
folly, be lingered until tl?e reception of a Moniteur dated the 
13th of November, anuonneed, in startling terms, tlmtJus 
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was over I Lord Strangford, the British plenipotentiary, 
whoso previous efforts to make the royal family emigrate had 
entirely failed, was then on boaid the squadron with the inten- 
tion of returning to England ; but sir Sidney threatened to 
bombard Lisbon if the prince regent hesitated any longer, and 
thus ui^d on both sides, he embarked with his whole court, 
and sailed for the Brazils om the 29th of November, a few 
hours before Junot arrived. 

Lord Strangford’s despatch relating this event, although 
dated the 29th of November on board the Hibernia was 
witten the 19th December in London, and so worded as to 
create a n6tion that his exertions during the 27th and 28th 
enufiod the eniigratiou. This was quite contrary to the fact ; 
for the prince regent, yielding to the united pressure of the 
admiral’s menaces and the annunciation in the Moniteur, 
ciiibarke<l on the 27th, before Lord Strangford reached Lisbon, 
and actually sailed without having liad even an interview with 
that nobleman, who consequently had no opportunity to advance 
or retard the event in question. Nevertheless, lord Strangford 
received the red riband and sir Sidney Smith was neglected. 

This celebrated emigration was beneficial to the Brazils, 
gave England great commercial advantages, and placed Portu- 
gal at her disposal for the appi'oaching conflict; but it was 
disgraceful to the prince, insulting to the brave people he 
abandoned, and impolitic, *as forcing men to inquire how 
subjects were bound to a monarch who deserted them in their 
need? How the nation could belong to a man who did not 
belong to the nation? It has been observed by political econo- 
mists, that where a gold and paper currency circulate together, 
if the paper be depreciated it will drag down tlie gold with it, 
and deteriorate the whole mass; yet, after a time, the metal 
revolts from this unnatural state and asserts its intrinsic 
superiority: so a privileged class, corrupted by power and 
luxuty, drags down the national character. There is, however, 
a point where the people, like the gold, no longer suffering 
srach a degradation, will se|)arate t|iewBclves with violence 
,tlie vices of their effeminate rulers. Until that time 
i^ves, a nation may appear sunk in hopeless lethargy vdien 

Weapable of greet and noble exertions: thus it was with 
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the Portuguese, who were at this time unjUatly despised by 
enemies and mistrusted by friends. f / 

Pursuant to the convention of Fontainbleau, the invaders 
formed three distinct corps. The central one, com- 
posed of the French troops and the Spanisli 
auxiliaries under Caraffa, penetrated, by the . 

Sobreira Formosa roads to Abrantes, whence. Caraffa marched 
to Tliomar. Meantime the right corps under Taranco, march- 
ing from Gallicia, established itself at Oporto, while the marquis 
of Solano, with the left, entered the Alemtejo, and fixed his 
quarters at Setuval The Spaniards suffered no hardships. 
The French were so distressed, that three weeks after Junoi’s 
arrival in Lisbon, only ten thousand men -were with the caries; 
and the privations endured induced a violence, giving birtli to 
that hatred so remarkable between the French and Poi*tuguesc. 
Young soldiers always attribute their sufferings to the ill-will 
of the inhabitants; it is difficult to make them understand that 
a poor peasantry have nothing to spare. Old soldiers blame 
nobody, but know how to extract subsistence, and in most 
cases without exciting enmity. 

Junot passed the mouth of November in collecting bis 
army, securing the military points round Lisbon, and in pre- 
parations to supplant the power of a council of regency, to 
whom the prince had delegated the sovereign authority. While 
his troops were scattered on the line of march, and the fortresses 
were held by Portuguese garrisons, it would have been danger- 
ous to provoke the enmity of this council, and its members 
were treated with studious respect. They were however of the 
same leaven as the court they emanated fr(un, and Junot soon 
deprived them of an importance conferred by the critical situa- 
tion of affairs during the first three weeks. The 8])nni6h 
forces were well received in the noi’th and in the Alemtejo, 
but Taranco died soon after his arrival at Oporto, and the 
French general Qticsnel was sent to command the province. 
Junot also took possession of Flvas; and detached sixteen 
hundred men under gcjieral Maurin to the Al- 
garves; and when Solano was ordered to with- 
flraw from Portugal, nine FreUch battalions and *wny. 

the cavalry under the command of Kellennan, Nofagf*''’ 
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entered tlie Alenitejo aiul occupied the fortress of Setuval. 
Caraffa’s divis!bn, replaced at Tlioinar a French force, was 
then distributed in the vicinity of Lisbon, but disposed on 
both sides of the Tagus. 

As the treaty of Fontainbleau was unknown to the Portu- 
guese, the Spaniards were better received than 
the French. Indeed, tiie treaty was little regarded 
by Junot, who ^oon proved that he lield Portugal as belonging 
entirely to France, When his stragglers had come up, when 
the troo])8 ha<l recovered strength, and he knew a reinforce- 
ment of five thousand had reached Salamanca, he assumed 
paramount authority. He interfered with all the 
^ state departments, gave Frenchmen all the lucra- 
Thiebauit. officcs, demanded a loan of two hundred 

thousand pounds, and made his promises and pro- 
testations of amity frequent and loud in proportion to his 
encroachments. At last being created duko of Abrantes by 
Napoleon, he threw off all disguise, suppressed the council of 
regency, seized tlie government, and introduced beneficial 
reforms, but made the nation feel that he was a conqueror. 
The flag and arms of Portugal were replaced by those of France, 
five thousand Portuguese soldiers were incorporated with the 
French, and eight thousand sent away under the marquis of 
Alorna and Gomez Frere, two noblemen of greatest reputation 
amongst the native officers, liierest of the troops were disbanded. 

Au extraordinary contribution of four millions sterling 
was now demanded by Napoleon, under the strange title 
of a ‘ State Hansom' This sum was exorbitant, and Junot 
prevailed on the cnij^ror to jeduce it one half. 
He like^vise, on his own authority, accepted 
tlie forced loan, the confiscated English merchandise, the 
church plate, and the royal property, in part payment ; yet 
the people were still unable to raise tlie whole amount, for 
the court had carried the greatest part of the church ])latc 
and buUion from the kingdom. It had also drawn large sums 
of money from the people, under the pretext of defending the 
country, and with this treasure departed, leaving the ])ublic 
finctionaries, the army, private creditors, and even domestic 
Aen^'ants, unpaid. Discontent misery prevailed, yet the 
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tranquillity of Lisbon during the first month was remarkable. 
The populace were submissive to a police, cst^iblished under 
the prince by the count do Novion, a French emigrant, and 
continued by Junot. No European capital suffers so much as 
Lisbon from the want of a good police, and the French general 
.conferred an unmixed benefit by giving full effect to Novion’s 
plans- Yet so deeply rooted is the prejudice for ancient cus- 
toms, that no act gave more offence than cleansing the streets 
and killing the wild dogs infesting them. A French serjeant 
who displayed zeal in destroying those disgusting, dangerous 
animals, was assassinated. 

During March and April, JunoFs nnlitary system was 
completed. The arsenal of Lisbon contained 
abundance of naval and military stores, anil • 
llK>usan<ls of excellent workmen, who soon renewed the 
artillery, the ammunition, the carriages, and all the minor 
equipments of the army. Two line-of-battle ships, three 
frigates, and seven lighter vessels of war were refitted, 
armed, and employed to defend the entrance of the Tagus 
and to awe the city. The army, reinforced and better 
disciplined, well fed and clothed, had gained confidence from 
success, and was become a fine body of robust men. It was 
re- organized in three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, 
commanded by the generals Laborde, Loisou, Travot, and 
Margaron. (xeiieral Taviel directed the artillery; general 
Kellcrman commanded in the Alemtejo ; general Quesnel in 
Oporto; general Mauriu in the Algarves. Junot governed 
from Lisbon. The fortresses of Faro in Algarve, of Almeida, 
of Elvas, La-Lippe, St Lucic, Setuval, Falmcla, the forts 
between Lisbon and the mouth of the Tagus, and those of 
Ericia and Pcniche, were furnished with French garrisons, 
Estremo.s, Aldca-Uallegos, Santarem, and Abraiites were put 
in tlie best state their decayed ramparts would permit. 

Including the French workmen and marines attached to it, 
the army was above fifty thousand strong, nearly 
forty-five thousand being fit for duty ; tliat is to uie Frendv 
say, fifteen thousand five hundred Spaniards, five army. Ap. 
thousand Portuguese, and twenty-four thousand 
four hundred French. Of these last, six thousand 
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she htmdrel infantry wt^re distributed in £lvas^ Alineidu, 
Peuiche, Aiwantes, and Sotuvid j siJeteen hundred were in the 
Alganes. Four hnndred ami Bfty wre at Vuleuck 

iV Alcantara in Spanish Estrenmdum, and three hundred and 
fifty hold posts of commuuicatiou from Lisbon to Elves, end 
from Almeicb to Coimbra. Fifteen thousand of all 'wma, 
remained disposable. 

Lisbon contained all the civil, military, naval, and greatest 
pai*t of the commercial establishments, the only fifte harbour, 
two eighths of the population, and two-tliirds of the riches of. 
the whole kingdom. It formed a centre, which was secured 
by the main body of tbe French, while on the circumference 
strong posts ^avc support to the operations of their moveable 
coluiiins. The garrison of Penicho secured the only harbour 
between the Ttigus and the Mondego in which a large disem- 
barkation of English troops could take place, and the little fort 
of Figucras, held by a small garrison, blocked the mouth of 
the last river. The division of Tliomar secured all the great 
lines of communication to the' north-east, and in conjunction 
witli the garrison of Abrantes, commanded both sides of the 
Zezere. From Abmntes to Esti'cmos, Elvas, and Setuval, the 
lines of communication were short, and through a country suit- 
able for the cavalry, which was all quartered on the south bank * 
of the Tagus. Thus, without breaking up the mass of the 
anny, the harbours were sealed against 'the English, and a 
large rich trfict enclosed by posts, so that any insurrection could 
be reached by a few marches and imnicdiatcly crushed } the 
connexion between the right and left banks of the Tagus at 
Lisbon was secured, the enti’ance defended by the refitted ves- 
sels of war, and a light squadron was prepared to communicate 
with South America. Nine Russian liuc-of-battle ships and a 
frigate, whicli, under tlm command of admiral Siniavin, had 
taken refuge some time Iwfore from tbe English fleet, were of 
necessity engaged in the defence of the harbour, and formed 
an unwilling but not unimportant auxiliary force. 

Tli^' ti(itiifcary arrangements were Junot’s own, and suitable 
enongb, if his army had been unconnected with any other; but 
iiiey clashc<I with the general views of Kapoleon> who regarded 
the force in Puriugal only as a division toherenderodsubservi^t 
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to toe general «tocme of subjecting the Peninsula. Where- 
fore, in tlie month of May, he ordained that general Avril 
should lead three thousand infantry, hve hundred cavalry, and 
ten guns, to co-operate with Dupont in Andalusia; and that 
Loison sliould march on Almeida with four thousand to co- 
operate with Besflieres in the event of an insurrection taking 
place in Spain. General Thiebault complains of this order, 
as injurious to Junot, ill-combined, and the result of a 
foolish vanity, winch prompted the emperor to direct all the 
armies himself ; yet it would be difficult to show that the 
arrangement was faulty. Avtil’s division if he had not halted 
at Tavora, for which there was no reason, would haye ensured 
tlm capture of Seville; and if Dupont’s defeat had not rcu- 
dcred the victory of Rio Seco useless, Loison’s division Av^ould 
have been eminently useful to control the country behind 
Bcssicres, when the latter invaded Oallicia; moreover it was 
well placed to intercept the commtmication between the Castil- 
lian a\id the Estrernaduran armies. The emperor’s combina- 
tions, if fully executed, w^ould have brought seventy thousand 
men to bear on the defence of Portugal. 

Such was Junot’s military attitude in May. His political 
situation wasi, not so favourable. His natural capacity was 
• considerable, but neither enlarged by study nor strengthened 
by mental discipline. Of intemperate habits, indo- Knpoieoii in 
lent in business, prompt and brave in action, LasCuses, 
quick to give offence, ready to forget an injury, he 
was at one moment a great man, the next below mediocrity. 
At all times he was unsuited to the task of conciliating iiml 
governing a people like the Portuguese, who, with passions as 
sudden and vehement as his own, retain a sense of injury or 
insult with incredible tenacity. He had many difficulties to 
encounter, and his duty towards Prance was in some instances, 
incompatible with good imlicy towards Portugal. He was not, 
however, witliout resources for establishing a strong French 
interest, if he had jmssossed the ability and disposition to 
soothe a nation whi(di had been as it were accidentally bowed 
to a foreign yoke. + 

Both the piide and poverty of the Portuguese, and the 
khueuce of ahcicafc usages, mterferod with Junot’s policy. 
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The Plonks, and most of the nobility, were inimical. All the 
activity of the expelled British factory, and the secret warfare 
of spies and writers, in the pay of England, were directed to 
tmdermine his plans and render him and his nation odious ; 
Init he had possession of the government and capital, he had a 
tiiic army, he could oftcr novelty, so dear to the multitude, and 
lie had the name and fame of Napoleon to assist him. The 
])roinises of power are always believed by the many, and there 
were abundance of grievances to remedy and wrongs to redress 
in Poitiigal. Among the best educated men, and in the uni- 
versities, there existed a strong feeling against tho Braganza 
i'amily; aud such an earnest desire for reformed institutions 
that steps were actually taken to have i)rinee 
Eugene declared king of Portugal: nor was this 
spirit extinguished at a much later date. 

With these materials and the military vanity of the Portu- 
guese to work upon, Junot might have established a powerful 
French interest. An active good government would soon have 
reconciled the people to the loss of an independence which 
had no wholesome breatlnng amidst the corrupt stagnation of 
the old system. But the arrogance of a conqueror, aud the 
necessities of troops who were to be subsisted and paid by an 
impoverished people, gave rise to oppression, private abuses • 
followQd close upon public raj)acity, and insolence left its sting 
to rankle in the wounds of the injured. The malignant 
liu incurs broke out in quarrels and assassinations, severe 
punishments ensued, many of them unjust and barbarous, 
creating rage not terror, for the nation had not tried its 
strengt,h in battle and would not believe it was Aveak. Mean- 
while the ports were rigorously blockaded by the English fleet, 
Tijiebauit troubles of Spain interrupted the corn 

traffic, by which Portugal had been usually sup- 
plied, the unhappy people suffered under the triple pressure of 
famine, war-contributions, and a foreign yoke. With all ex- 
ternal aliment thus cut ofl*, aud a hungry army gnaAving at its 
vitals, the nation could not remain tranquil ; yet the first five 
months of Junot’s government were, with the exception of a 
tumult at Lisbon when the arms of Foitugal were taken 
down, undisturW by commotion. Nevertheless the whole 
conntiy was ripe for insufrcction. * 
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An abundant bamst gave Jnnot relief from his princijjal dif- 
HcuUyi but as one danger disappeared another presented itself. 
The Spanish insurrection excited the Portuguese ; the neigh- 
bouring juntas communicated with the Spanish generals in Por- 
tugal; the capture of the French fleet in Cadiz became known; 
assassinations were multipliod; and the pope’s nuncio fled on 
board the English fleet. English agents actively promoted this 
spirit, and the appearance of two English squadrons at different 
points of the coast having troops on board, alarmed the Frencli, 
and augmented the impatient flerceness of the Portuguese, who 
discovered their hatred in various ways. Amongst other modes, 
an egg was exhibite<l in a church bearing an inscripjiion inti- 
mating the speedy coming of Don Sebastian, who, like Arthur 
of romantic memory, is supposed to be hidden in a sceret 
island, some day to rc-apnear and restore his country’s ancient 
glory. Tlie trick was turned against the contrivers. Other 
eggs prophesied uiipatrioticully; yet the belief of the Sebas- 
tiunists lost nothing of its zeal. Many persons, not of the 
uneducated classes, were often observed upon the highest points 
of the hills, casting earnest looks towards the ocean in the 
hopes of dcsciying the ishiud in which their long-lost hero was 
detained. 


VOL. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At Oportb the first serious blow was struck, The Spaulsh 
iiiiiurrectioii became known tliere in June^ and Bellesta, the 
chief Spanish officer, immediately took an Uonourablc and 
resolute jmrt. He made Quesnel and bis staff prisoners, called 
together tlie Portuguese authorities, declared them free to act 
fls*they judged fitting for their own interests, and then marched 
to Gallioia with his aimy and captives, The opinions of the 
leading men at Ojwrto were divided upon the great question of 
resistance. The boldest succeeded, and the insurrection, 
although at one moment quelled by the French party, was 
finally established in Oporto. It soon extended along the 
banks of the Douro and the Hinho, and to those parts of Beira 
which lie between tlie Moudego and the sea-coast. 

Junot now resolved to disarm nil the Spanish regiments 
quartered iu the neighbourhood of Lisbon, not an easy open^ 
tion, for Oaraffa’s division was six thousand strong, and 
it was difficult, without employing the garrisons of the citadel 
and forts of Lisbon, to collect an equal force of French. The 
Spanish regiments were suspicious and reluctant to obey the 
Tiiiebauit French generals, and one, quartered at Alcaccr 
do Sal, resisted the orders of Junot himself. To 
avoid a tumult was also a great object, because in Lisbon, 
fifteen thousand Gallicians were ordinarily engaged as porters 
and water-carriers, and in a popular movement these men 
would naturally assist their countrymen. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, jJunot, having heard of Bellesta’s defection, 
instantly fbrmfed Ha plan, and the next morning the Spanish 
troops assembled Under various pretexts, in small numbers, at 
places where ^tbay could make no resistance, were disarmed and 
placed on board the hulks in tl*e Tagua^ with exception of 
eleven hundred, who made a .timely escape^* Thus, iu tho 
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course of tweoty-four hours and with little bloodshedi a veiy 
Biatious danger was ayerted. This stroke produced an effect, 
tmt did not prevent the insurrection becoming general ; all 
persons carrying orders, or commanding small posts of com^ 
munications, were suddenly cut offj and the Frcneh general, 
reduced from fifty to twenty-eight thousand men, was suddenly 
thrown upon his personal res^ources for the maintenanee of his 
conquest, and even for the preservation of his army; The 
Bussian squadron indeed contained six thousand seamen and 
marines; but they consumed a great quantity of provisions, 
and could not be judged useful allies, unless an English fleet 
attempted to force the entrance of the river. 

At first Junot thought of seizing Badajos to secure a ret reat, 
but was deterred by the assembling of an Estremaduran army 
under general Gcdluzzo. Meanwhile, Avrirs column returned 
to Estremos, and it is probable never intended to do otherwise, 
lioison had been ordered to march upon Oporto, and reaching 
Almeida the 5th of June, one day previous to 
Bellesta’s defection, had on the 12th, partly by 
menace, partly by persuasion, got possession of Port Coucei)- 
tion, a strong but ill-placed Spanish work on that frontier. 
He then attempted to penetrate the Entre-Minlio e Douro by 
•Amarante, but his division was weak, he feared Bellesta might 
fall upon his Hank, and advanced timidly. At Mezam Frias 
he was opposed, and his baggage was menaced by other insur- 
gents, whereupon be fell back to Villa Beal, and after a trifling 
skirmish, crossing the Douro at Lainego, marched to Castro 
d’Airo. There, being harassed by the armed peasants, he 
turned and defeated ‘them, and then marched upon Coimbra, 
from whence he dislodged an insurgent force, ahd was about to 
scour the country, when he received one of twenty-five 
despatches sent to recall him ; the rest had been intercepted. 
Uniting his columns and placing his sick and weak men in 
Almeida, he augmented the garrison to twelve hundred and 
fifty, ruined Fort Conception, and marched b/ Guards towards 
Lisbon. 

An insurrection had also broken out in the Algarves. It 
began near Faro> and general Maurin> then lying sick in that 
town, was made prisoner* jSome Portuguese koopS; attached 
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to the French force, joiaed the ioBut^ents, many Andaltuiana 
prepared to cross the Guadiana, and geneml Spencer a; fusated 
off Ayamonte with five thousand British troops. 

Maransin, who had succeeded Maurin, immediately retired to 
Mertola, leaving his baggage, military chest, and above a 
hundred prisoners, besides killed and wounded, in the hands 
of the patriots; Spencer would not land, and the pursuit went 
not beyond the Algarve mountains. The circle of insurrection 
was now fast closing round Junot. Emissaries from Oporto 
excited the people to rise as far as Coimbra, where a French 
post was overpowered and a junta formed whose efforts 
spread the fiame to Condeixa, Pombal, and Leiria. A student 
named Zagalo, mixing boldness with address, forced a Portu- 
guese ofiicer with a hundred men to surrender the fort of 
Figueras at the mouth of the Mondego; Ahrantes was 
threatened by the insurgents of the valley of the Zezere; the 
Spaniards, under Galluzzo, crossing the Guadiana at Juramenln;, 
occupied that place and Campo Mayor, and a great though 
confused body of men menaced Kellerman at Elvas. Avril 
was unmolested at Estremos and a small garrison kept Evota 
tranquil; but the vicinity of Setuval was in commotinn, the 
populace of Lisbon unquiet, and at that moment, Spencer, 
whose force report magnified to ten thousard men, appeared at« 
the mouth of the Tagus. 

Junot held a council of wqr, and decided on the following 
Thicbauit' collect the sick in such hospitals 

as could be protected by the ships of war. 2®, 
To secure the Spanish prisoners by nuKiring the huliia in 
which they were confined as far os peftsiliJe from the city. 
3®. To arm and provision the forts of Lisbon, end remove the 
powder from the magazines to the ships. 4®. To abaiidon all 
fortresses in Portugal, save Setuval, Almeida, Elvits, and 
Penichd, and to concentrate the army In Lisbon. In the event 
of bod fortune, lie proposed to defend the capital as long as 
possible^ liod tli^ crossing the Tagus, move upon Elvas, and 
retreat t<i1kfadrid, Valladolid, or Segovia, as might be expedient. 
This plan Was npt executed, the first alarm died away, Speticer 
if^umed to Codhc, the msurrection and 

i^oved to be more noisy than dangeroqs. ; 
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Kellennaii having recalled Maransin from Mertola^ was 
going to march on Lisbon, when the inhabitants of Villa Yiciosa 
drove a company of French troops into an old castle, yet 
when Avril came from Estremos to their aid, the Portuguese 
fled, and several were killed in the pursuit. The town of Beja 
followed the example of Villa Viciosa, but Maransin marching 
from Mertola, and making forty miles in eighteen hours, 
suddenly defeated the patriots, and pillaged the place. He 
had eighty men killed or wounded, and Thiebault writes, that 
iin obstinate combat took place in the streets. The patriots 
however retdlv never made head against a strong body during 
the whole insurrection. How indeed was it possible for a collec- 
tion of miserable peasants, armed with scythes, pitchforks^ old 
fowling-pieces, and a little bad po's^er, under the command of 
some ignorant countryman, or fanatic friar, to maintain a 
battle against an efficient and active corps of French soldiers? 
There was an essential difference between the Spanish and 
Portuguese insurrections. The Spaniards bad many great and 
strong towns, and large provinces in which to collect and train 
forces at a distance from the invaders, while in Portugal the 
naked peasants were forced to go to battle the instant even of 
assembling. The loss which Maransin sustained must have 
been the killing of stragglers who, in a consecutive march of 
forty miles, would have been numerous. 

Ms blow quieted the Alemtejo for the moment, Kellemian 
cleared his neighbourhood of all Spanish parties, placed a 
commandant in La-Lippe, concentrated the detachments under 
ilaransin and Avril, and prbceeded himself towards Lisbon, 
where Junot was in great perplexity. The intercepting of Ins 
couriers and isolated officers, and the detection of all his spies, 
had exposed him to every report which the fears of his army 
or the ingenuity of the people could give birth to j and few 
nations can vie with the Portuguese and Spaniards in the 
fabrication of plausible reports. Among those current was 
the captivity of Loison, However, nothing was certain, save 
that the insurgents of the Mondego valley were marching 
towards Lisbon; wherefore Margaron was sent with three 
thousand men and six guns to dispeirse them and open a com- 
m’juicatiott with Loiscto. They retired to Leiria, and many 
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Tiuei?Miit ^ dispersed; the remainder were attadied the 5th 
Amirsio ; of July, and a scene like that at Beja ensued; the 
French boasted of victory, the Portuguese spoke 
o:iIy of butchery and pillage. In such a combat, it is dtffietiH 
to say where fighting ends and massacre begins. Peasants 
are observed firing and moving from place to place without 
order; whtn do they cease to become enemies? More dangerous 
single than together, they can hide their arms in an inatant 
and appear peaceable, the soldier passes and is shot from 
behind. 

This example at Lciria did not prevent a rising at Thomar 
and Alcobara, and Margaron was thus placed between two 
fresh insurrections at the moment he had quelled one; English 
squadrons with troops on board were said to be hovering off 
the coast ; and from the reports about Loison bis safety was 
despaired of, when he suddenly arrived at Abrantes. He bad 
quitted Almeida the 2nd, at the head of three thousand five 
hundred men, and moving by Guarda, Sarsedas, and Sardoval, 
reached Abrantes the 8tb. During this rapid march he 
defeated the insurgents several tiuics^ notably at Guarda, 
where it has been absurdly asserted be killed twelve hundred; 
as if ihree thousand men without cavalry or artillery could do 
so iiinidst rugged mountains in half an hour, for that was the 
duration of |he action. The truth is, the peasants, terrified at 
reports spread by Loison hitnself, fied on all sides ; and not 
more tlian two hundred were killed and wounded during his 
whole march of nearly two hundred miles. Kellerman had 
meanwhile quelled the people of Alcobara, and those of 
Thomar were quieted. At Coimbra, the insurgents gathered 
strength, and the last of the native Soldiers deserted the French 
colours ; a Spanish corps, assembled at Badajos, was joined by 
the Portuguese fugitives^ and under one Moretti, 
menaced the Alemtejo, which was in commotion, 
Pttriiamen- for a number of patiiots were in arms at Alcacer 
do Sal, and in ‘ communication with the English 
fleet. 

Junot/negle(^tittg the northern people, turned upon the 
Alomtejo, as bOfeg hiir lihO of retreat to i|nd the oountiy 
fit for hotiiemen; whcfiS^ Loison, orossiftg flieTaguSi marched 
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viUi seven tlioasand infantry, tiyelve Imndred eavidry, and 
eight guns> to Montmor, and di’ove some iiistirgciHii to 
Evora. Leito, a Portuguese general, was in position there 
with the main body and three or four tliousaud Spimlirds, 
brought tohis aid by Moretti,but Loison directing Margaron and 
Solignac against the flanks, fell upon the Centre himself, and 
the battle was short; the laniards hung back, tlic Portuguese 
fled ; there was a great and confused concourse, a strong cavalry 
was let loose upon the fugitives; and many were driven 
into the deserted town, where in despair they turned upon 
the French, but the greater part vrere slain, and the place 
pillaged. The French lost two or three hundred, the slaughter 
of the vanquislied was great, and disputes arising 
between the Portuguese and Spaniards the latter 
ravaged the country in their retreat with more Appendix, 
violence than the French. After resting two 
days Loison again advanced towards Elvas, and drove away 
the Spaniards who infested that fortress, and were now 
obnoxious alike to the Portuguese and French. 'I’ljis done ho 
was proceeding to form magazines, when lie was recalled 
hastily to the right bank of the Tagus — a British anny had 
descended on the coast, and manly warfare reared its honest 
front amidst the desolating scenes of insurrection. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1®. Loison’s expedition being made to repress insurrection, 
was a movement of police rather than of war, and his procc'ed- 
ings were necessarily severe ; but they have been falsely repre- 
sented as a series of disgusting niassacres. Desiring to create 
terror he encouraged the propagation of such rumours at 
the time, and the credulity of the people was not easily shocked; 
hence so many anecdotes of French barbarity current for two 
years after the convention of Gntra, and the same story being 
related by persons remote from each other is no argument for 
its truth. Loison’s capture on his march from Almeida was 
reported to ilnnot tluough fifty separate channels ; 
there were m^: tb .deriaro they^whlhi bound 
with cords; othefs io tell how he had be^n entrapped; some 
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plumed the places fie had been earned through; his liabituid 
tijirossions were quoted; the story was‘eompletc, the details 
consistent, yet totally without foundation. 

All the Portuguese accounts of this period are angry 
amplifications of every real or pretended fact of Frenrii^ bar-* 
liarityand injustice; the crimes of individuals were worked 
into charges against the whole army. The iVench accounts 
are more plausible, scarcely safer as authorities, being written 
for the most part by octors in the scenes they describe, and 
naturally concerned to defend their own characters. Military 
vanity also had its share in disguising the simple fsots of the 
insurrectidn; for to enhance the merit of the troops, the 
number of insurgents, the obstinacy of the combats, the loss 
of the patriots, are all magnified. English party writers, 
greedily fixing upon such relations, changed the name of battle 
for massacre; and thus prejudice, conceit, and fectious clamour, 
iiave combined to violate the decorum of history and perpetuate 
cn*or. 

3®. The French were not monsters, but it would be egregious 
error to suppose there was no cause for the acrimony displayed 
against them. Junot, neither cruel nor personally obnoxious 
to the Portuguese, was a sensual passic^to per> 
LafcaMfl*" extravagant. Such men arc always 

rapacious as 'well as generous; and as the cha- 
racter of tfie chief influences^ the manners of iiis followers it 
may be safely assumed that many aped his vices. The virtuous 
general Travot was an undoubted exception, and alone in the 
midst of tumult, he was respected by the Portuguese, while 
Loison was scarcely safe when surrounded by troops. The 
execrations poured forth at the mere mention of the “ bloody 
Manela,"' as, from the loss of lus hand, he was called, proves 
that ho committed many heinous acts ; and Kellerman was 
stigmatized for rapacity, as much as Loison was for violence. 
It is not just however to revile the French for repressing the 
hostility of the peasantry by military executions : they followed 
the custom of war, and are not liable to reproof, unless their 
rigour was excessive. An insurrection of armed peasants is a 
^inilitary anarch/; they murder stragglers, torture prisoners, 
destroy hospitsds, poison wells, break down all usages wbieh 
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lofteii the enmities of modern nations, rrear no badge of 
hostility, and their denoes are secret, their var one of extern 
inination. It must be repressed by terrible examples, or the 
civilization of modem customs must be discarded for the 
devastoting system of the ancients. To refuse quarter to an 
armed peasanttyand bum their villages may appear barbarous 
and unjust, vhereas, founded upon necessity, it is only the 
infliction of parMal evil to prevent nnivetsal calamity. Neve^ 
theless, as srise nuu will hastily resort to it, or cany it to any 
groat extent 
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CHAPTER III. 


Napoleon’s design against; Portugal n^as neitha* a recent nor 
a secret project. In 1806, Mr. Fox had sent lord Eosslyn, 
Pariiamen- general Siracoe, on a politico* 

tary Papers, ' military mission, to warn the Lisbon court Ihiii a 
1809.^ Prt'iicli invading army was assemblingat Bayonne, 
and to offer the aid of a British force. The Portuguese cabinet 
affected to disbelieve the information, Mr. Fox died during the 
negotiation, and the war with Prussia diverting Napoleon’s 
attention to more important objects, he >vithdrew his troops 
from Bayonne. The Tory administration, which soon after 
overturned the Grenville party, thought no further of this 
affair. They, indeed, at a later period, sent sir Sydney Smith, 
with a squadron to Lisbon, but their views were confined to 
the emigration of the royal fiainily; and they intrusted the 
negotiation to lord Strangford, a young man of no influence or 
experience. 

Admiral Siniavin’s arrival 4n the Tagus produced an activity 
which the danger of Portugal had not excited. It was sup- 
posed, Eussia and England l>eing in a state of hostility, the 
presence of tlrese ships would intimidate the prince regent and 
prevent him from passing to the Brazils. Sir Charles Cotton, 
an admiral of higher ra^ thah sir Sydney Smith, was there- 
fore sent out, with instructionsi to force the entrance of the 
Tagus and attack SiniCvin. Spencer, thou on the point of 
sailing with five thousand men upon a secret expedition, was 
ordered to touch at Lisbon, and ten thousand men, 
tury'i'TpSs, under sir John Moore, W'ere withdrawn from Sicily 
, to aid this enterprise : but before the instructions 

Moore <; Were cveu wntten the gnnee regent was on his 

Journal, voiyage to the Brazils and lUled in Lisbon, 
When Moore arrived at Gibraltar he could hear 
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nothing of sir SydiHsy Smith, noi* of Spencer, and prooeodod 
to England. From thence, after a detention of four^monfehs 
on ship-hoard, he was despatched with his fine army by the 
ministers upon that cminently-foolish eipeditioa to Sweden, 
which ended In such an extraordinary manner j and had in 
reality only the disgraceful, factious object, of keeping an excel-* 
lent gencnil and a superb division of troops, at a distance &om 
the only country where their services were really required. 

Spencer’s onnament, long baffled by contrary winds and 
once forced buck to port, was finally dispersed in a storm. A 
part arrived at Gibraltar in the latter end of January, 1 808 ; 
but on the fith of Febinary, the governor, sir Hew Dalrymple, 
believing a French fleet had passed the Straits and run up 
the Mediterranean, sent the first comers on to Sicily* to 
reinforce that island. Spencer did not arrive until the 1 0th 
of March, and, as his instructions comprised the taking of 
Ceuta, the battalions sent to Sicily were replaced from 
Gibraltar. The attack on Ceuta was judged in a council of 
wnr to be impracticable, and the objects of Spencer’s expedi- 
tion were manifold. He was to co-operate with Moore against 
the Eiissian fleet in the Tagus; ho was to take the French 
fleet at Cadiz; he was to assault Ceuta; he was to make an 
attempt upon the Spanish fleet at Port Mahon. But the 
wind which brought Moore to Lisbon blowed Spencer from 
that port; admiral Purvis convinced him the Freiich fleet in 
Cadiz was invulnerable to his force; Ceuta >vas too strong, 
and it only remained to sail to Port Mahon, when the Spanish 
insun’ection breaking out, drew him back to Cadiz with 
altered views. In relating Hupont’s campaign Spencer’s pro- 
ceedings at Cadiz have been noticed ; yet it is necessary here 
to enlaigc on those occurrences, which fortunately brought 
him to the coast of I’ortugal, at the moment when sir Arthur 
Wellesley landed, in that country. 

Cnstafios, m commanding at St. Roque, was early an object 
of interest to Hapoleon, and two French officers were 
privately sent to sound him. He had secretly 
taken his part, thinking those officers were Dabympie’a 
comhig to aiTcet liimj at first resolved to kill them 
and fly to Gtlimttar, hut discovoring Ids mistake* 
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treated them civilly and prosecuted his original plans, 
Tlirough one Viali, a merchant of Gibraltar, he qmed a, 
communication with air Hew Dalrymple, and 
the latter, who had been closely watching the pro- 
gress of events, not only promised assistance, but recommended 
several important measures, such as the immediate seizure of 
the French squadron in Cadiz, the security of the Spanish fleet 
at Miuorcli, and a speedy communication with South America. 

Before Oastanos could mature his plans, the insur- 
rection broke out at Seville, and lie acknowledged 
tlie authority of the junta. Solano then came to Cadiz, alid was 
pressed by Spencer and Purvis to attack the French squadron. 
They offered to co-operate if he would admit the British 
trodps into the city, but he expressed great displeasure at this 
proposal, and refused to treat, an event not unexpected by sir 
Hew Dalrymple; the offer was made without his concurrence, 
for he knew the Spaniards were distrustful of Spencer’s 
expedition. Thus a double intercourse was carried on, one 
confidential between sir Hew and Castanos, the other of a 
character to increase Spanish suspicion. And when it is 
considered that Spain and England were nominally at war ; 
that the English commanders were acting without the 
authority of their government; that they were there, for the 
express purpose of attacking Ceuta, and had already taken 
the island of Perexil close 4o that fortress, little surprise can 
he excited by Solano’s conduct. At his death, Spencer and 
Purvis renewed their offers to Morla. He also refused and 


June forced the French squadron to surrender ; yet his 

operations were so managed as to raise doubts of 
his wish to succeed; and he immediately commenced a series of 
low intrigues, calculated to secure his personal safety, and enable 
him to betray his country if the French proved the strongest. 
After the reduction of the enemy’s ships, the people were 
Sir ««w Dal ^ admit the English, but the local junta, 

rympie’aCor. swayed by Morla’s representations, were averse 
wsponacnoo. ^ confirming them in this 


(^isporitiou, he secretly urged Bpencor to persevere in his offer, 
Im looked entirely to the British foitJe for the future 
of Cadiz. Thus misdealing, he passed, with the pcqpl^ 
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fcfr an acttre patriot without prcjNiring for resistance, and by 
.his doable falsehoods preserved a fair appearance both with 
the junta and the English. Sir Hew Dalrymple did not 
meddle, he early discovered that Morla was an enemy of 
Castahos, and having more confidence in the latter, carried 
on the intercourse established between them without refer- 
ence to the transactions at Cadiz. He supplied him with 
arms and with two thousand barrels of powder, and placing 
one English officer near him as a military correspondent, 
sent another in the capacity of a political agent to the 
supreme junta at Seville, (^tahos, as we have seen, after- 
wards asked Spencer to co-operate, and did not object to his 
entering Cadiz, but proposed a landing at Ahneira to march 
on Xeres. Spencer would only occupy Cadiz. Morla, in 
pursuance of his secret designs, then said, it was important 
to fit out the Spanish fleet, wherenpon sir George Smith, 
employed by Spencer to negotiate, promised money to pay the 
seamen, who were in a state of mutiny. Neither lord Colling- 
wood nor sir W. Dalrymple would confirm this promise ; and 
as Dupont was then advancing, Morla wished Spencer away, 
and persuaded him to sail for Ayamonte, to prevent Avril 
crossing the Guadiana, though he knew that general had no 
intention of doing so. 

Maransin*8 flight when the Bri^sh appeared at Ayamonte 
has been related, and Thiebault says Spencer might have 
struck a great blow. It would, however, have been imprudent 
to throw five thousand infantry, without equipment, without 
cavalry, without a place of arms, into a country where all tlic 
fortresses were possessed by an enemy who could bring 
twenty thousand men into the field. I^encer who knew little 
of tlic state of the French merely feigned a landing, by whicli 
he aided the insurrection, and then, having received his 
dctachrajent back from Sicily, returned to Cadiz, from whence 
he was called to Lisbon in aid of a new project ill judged 
and fruitless. 

SSr Charles Cotton had closely blockaded the mouth of the 
Tagus, hoping to make the Hussian squadron Mr. Caiming 
capitulate from wt. This was lord StiUngford’s 
device^ and had no chance of success; but it . 
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i-.itgmeJittKl the iniHcr)' of iho peojile, and Jmiot amongst 
other exptedients to abate the evil, employed one Safaro, « 
Portuguese, to make offers to the Ejiglish admiral. Pretend- 
ing to cofne unknown to Junot, this man persuaded Cotton 
only four thousand French were in Lisbon, and in that etror 
be had called Spencer to the attack. The latter, acting with 
the ad\ioe of Dalrymplo and lord CoUingwood, came, but 
„ soon discovered that fifteen thousand men were 

ruiy rai'ont in, or close to Lisbon, and returned to Cadiz. 

Caatanos then again pressed him to co-operate 
with the Spanish army, and he^ consented to disembark at 
S'r Hew Dal* agi*eed to send a detadi* 

rympjo’s (jor- meufc to Xcresj yet, deceived by Morla, who still 
n.v-5pofldeno«. hopos of Occupying Cadiz, ho 

resolved to keoj) his main body close to that city. 

At this period, the insurrection of Andalusia attracted all 
the intriguing adventurers in tlie Mediterranean towards 
Cfibralt^r and Seville, and the confusion of Agramant’s camp 
>yould have been ri-Nalled, if sir Ilew Dalrymple had not 
cheeked those political pests. Among- the perplciing follies 
of the moment, one wus remarkable, and its full explanation 
must be left to other historians, who will perhaps 6nd in it 
mid like affairs, a key to tlijt absurd policy which in Sicily so 
long sacrificed the welfare of two nations to the whims and 
follies of a profligate court! To cBtabUah tho salique law had 
been a favourite jiroject of the Spaniali Bourbons, and Lad 
been promulgated, but never >vitU the forninlitics necessary to 
render it valid : the nation was averse to the change. Some 
of tho Seville junta now secretly sought to revive this law, 
, designing to make the prince of Sicily regent, 
ryjrpie’* Oor- who would thcu, Ferdinand and his brother dying 
I’c poadence, without issuc, as it was supposed they would do 
in France, succeed, to tlie' prejudice of Carlotta of Portugal. 
Ill this view, Bobertoni, a Sicilian agent, appeared at Gib- 
raltar, where he seemed to act under the auspices of England, 
while forwarding this desire ; but sir Hew Dalrymple, having 
AOchlentally discovered that the British cabinet disapproved of 
oli^t, sent him away. 

bistahos, deceived by the intriguers, was hn^lked to support 
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the prQteufiioma ol tlie Sicilia^ prince to the regency; he even 
proposed to use Balrymple’s name to give weight to Ids opi- 
nions, which would have created great j&lousy in Spain, hut 
sir Hew promptly refused Ids sanction. The affair then seemed 
to droop, yet in the ndddio of July au English man-of-war 
suddenly appeared at Gibraltar, having on board prince Leo- 
pold of Sicily, with a court establishment, chamberlains with 
keys, ushers with white wands; and the duke of Orleans, who 
came with the prince, made no secret of their intention to 
negotiate for the r^ency, and demanded a reception in Gibral- 
tar. Sir Hew refused to perirdt the prince or any of his 
attendants to land; and as the captain of the ship, whose orders 
were merely to carry him to Gibraltar, refused to take him 
back to Sicily, Ids situation was painful : to relievo him, sir 
Hew consented to admit him as a guest, if he would divest 
himself of any public character and sent the duke away. 

Sir William Drummond, British envoy at Palermo, Mr. 
Viali, and the duke of Orleans, were the ostensible contrivers 
of this notable scheme, by which, if it had succeeded, a small 
party in a local junta would have appointed a regency for 
Spain, paved the way for altering the laws of succession in 
that country, established their own sway over the other jfintas, 
and created interminable jealousy between England Portugal 
and Spain. With whom the plan* originated docs not clearly 
appear. Drummond’s representations induced sir 
Alexander Ball to provide the ship of war, nomi- 
nally for the conveyance of the duke of Orleans, 
in reality for prince Leopold, with whose intended voyage sir 
Alexander does not appear to have been made acquainted. 
That the prince should have desired to be regent of Spain was 
natural; that he should have been conveyed to Gibraltar in a 
Britisli ship of the line, when the English government disap- 
proved of his pretensions, was strange. Drum- 
niond, the intimate friend of Mr. Canning, could 
scarcely have proceeded such lengths ^vithout secret instruc- 
tions from some member of his own government; yet lord 
Cosilereagh expressed unqualified, approbation of sir Hew’s 
decisive oondudi upon the occasion 1 Did the ministers act at 
this period without any confideurial communication with each 
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fiikr) or was lord Castlereagh’s |K)licy secretly and d^ignaily 
tliwartcd |y one of bis colleagues f 
Jt is no f necessary to return to Portugal 
In Oporto the bishop was 2>Iacc(l nl the head of the insur- 
rectional junta and claimed the assistunce of England. ' We 
hope/ said he, ' for an aid of tlircc hundred thousand cruzado 
novas, arips and accoutronients, cloth for forty thousand 
infantry and^eight thousand cavalry, three thousand barrels of 
cannon powder, some cargoes of salt iisli, ^nd other provisions, 
.'uul an auxiliary body of six thousand men at least, including 
some cavalry.* This extravagant demand would imply that 
an immense force had been assembled by the prelate; yet lie 
could not put five thousand organized men in motion against 
the French. *'yd had jirobahly not even thought of any feasible 
or rational mode of employing the succours he demanded. This, 
his preposterous requisition, was not rejected by the English 
ministers, who sent agents to Oporto and other parts, with 
power to grant suf)plies, on the improvident system ado2>tcd 
for Spain: and they produced precisely the same cavils, iu- 
trigucs, waste, iiivsubordination, inordinate vanity, and ambition 
amonjj^ the ignorant upstart men pf the day. 

More than half a year had now elapsed since Na 2 )o 1 c«n first 
poured his forces into the Peniusnla. Every moment of that 
time was marked by some cxtrnordinaiy event, and a month 
had passed since a general fud terrible explosion, shahing the 
unsteady structure of diplomacy to pieces, hod left a dear 
sj)ace for the shock of oi'mf Yet the British cabinet was still 
unacquainted with the real state of 2)ublic feeling in tlio renin- 
TaiT, Pap. ^ula, and with the Spanish character; and with a 
Castje- disposable array of eiglity tliousaud excellent troo2>s, 

A." Wellesley, was totally Unsettled in its plans, and unprciiared 
2istJmi*, for any vigorous effort, Agents were indeed de- 
spatched to every accessible province, the i^uhlic treasure was 
scattered with heedless profusion, the din of preparation was 
heard in every department; but Uie hustle of confusion is 
easily mistaken for the activity of business, and time, removing 
the Veil of oflSeial tiiysteiy covering those transactions, has 
cq)0^ all their dull and meagre features*, the treasure was 
iq^flUidered without judgment, the troops dispersed without 
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meaniiig. Ten tliousand solcSers exiled to Sweden, proved the 
truth of Oicenstiern’s address to his son; as man 7 mor^ idly 
kept in Siciljr, were degraded as the guards of a vicious court; 
Gib^a^tar was unnecessarily filled with fighting men; and 
Spencer wandered between Ceuta, Lisbon, and Cadiz, seeking, 
like the knight of La Mancha, for a foe to combat 

A considerable force remained in England, but it was not 
ready for service; nine thousand men, collected at Cork, 
formed the only dls^sable army for immediate operations. 
The Grey and Grenville administration, 'so remarkable for 
unfortunate military enterprises, had assembled this handful of 
men with a view to permanent conquests in South* America ! 
upon what principle of policy it is not necessary to inquire, 
but such was the intention; perhaps in imitation of the Roman 
senate, who sent troops to Spain when Hannibal was at the 
gates of the city. The Tory admiiustration, relinquishing this 
scheme of conquest, directed sir Arthur Wellesley to inform 
Miranda, the military adventurer of the day, not only that he 
roust cease to expect assistance, but that all attempts to sepa> 
rate the colonies of Spain from the parent state would be 
discouraged by the English government. Thus the troops 
assembled at Cork became available, and sir Arthur being 
appointed to command them, sailed on the 12th of July, to 
commence that long and bloody contest in the Peninsula which 
he was destined to terminate in such a glorious manner. 

Two small divisions were, soon after, assembled for embark- 
ation at Ramsgate and Harwich, under the com- 
mand of generals Anstruther and Acland; yet taryPapen, 
a considerable time elapsed before they were 
ready to sail, and a singular uncertainty in the views of the 
ministers at this period, subjected all the military operations 
to perpetual and misobievous changes. Spencer, supposed to 
be at Gibraltar, was directed to repair to Cadiz and await sir 
Arthur’s orders ; the latter, was permitted to sail under the 
impression that Spencer was actually subject to 
his command, while other instructions empowered Cwtla* 
openoer, at nis own discretion, to commence weii«si^ 
operations in the south, without reference to sir 
'Arthur Wellesley’s proceedings. Admiral Purvis, who, a^er 

TOl* X. I 
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' lord Collmgwood’a arrival had no separate com^ 
nord castfe- mand, was authorized to undertake any enteipria^ 
SiSuceA Sh quarter, and even to control tlie 

and 30th tions of sir Arthur by calling for the aid of hii 

i>o. to adm. troops, that general being enjoined to pay all dhe 

June obedience to any such requisition I Yet sir Arthur 
himself was informed, that the accounts from 
Cadiz were bad; that no disposition move either there or 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar was visible, and the cabinet 
were unwilling he should go to the southward, whilst the spirit 
of exertion appeared to reside more to the northward. Sit 
Charles Cotton was infoi-med that Wellesley was to co-operate 
with him in a descent at the mouth of the Tagus ; but sir 
Arthur himself had no definite object given for his own 
operations, although his instructions pointed to PortugaL 
Thus in fact no officer, naval or military, knew exactly vffiat 
his powers were, with the exception of Purvis ; who being only 
second in command for his own service, was really authorized 
to control all the operations of the land forces, provided he 
directed them to that quarter which had been declared unfa^ 
vourable for any operations at all ! These inconsistent order's 
were calculated to create confusion and prevent aH vigour of 
action, More egregious conduct followed. 

In recommending Por^gal as 'the fittest field of action, tlie 
ministers were chiefly guided by the advice of the Asturian 
deputies, although sir Hew Daliymple’s despatches gave more 
Pari Pap recent and extensive informal ion than any su^ 
Lof'i Castle- plied by those deputies. The latter left Spaiil at 
A.^WcneSey. commencement of the insurrection, were ill- 
80tu June. informed of what was passing in their own pro- 
vince, ignorant of the state of other parts of the Peninsula, 
and of no capacity to advise in momentous afiairs. But 
though sir Arthur Wellesley was so vaguely instructed as to 
his military operations, he was expressly told, the intention of 
the government was to enable Portugal and Spain to throw off 
the Fren(fii yoke ; and ample directions were given t;o him as to 
Ms future politick conduct in the PeninrttU., He wjas inforifi^d 
.ipw to demean himself in any disputes ariring between the 
ilburgetit national, bow to act with relation to the Settlem^ 
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of the supremo atithoiity daiiog the iatorre^imi. He was 
directed to facilitate communications between the colomes and 
tlie mother country, and offer to arrange any di&rences between 
them. The terms upon which Great Britain would acquiesce 
in any negotiation between Spain and France were imparted 
to him ; and finally be was empowered to recommend the esta- 
blishment of a paper system in the Peninsula, as a good mode 
of raising money, and attaching the holders of it to the national 
cause! The Spaniards were not, however, sufficiently civilised 
to adopt this fine recommendation, and brndiarously preferred 
gold to credit, at a time when no man’s life, or faith, or wealth, 
or ix)wer, was worth a week’s purchase. 

Sir Hew was commanded to furnish sir Arthur with every 
information which might be of use in the opera- 
tions j and when the tenour of these instructions, Lord Oasiie- 
and the great Indian reputation enjoyed by the Pai- 
lattcr, are considered, it is not to be doubted he rynf^ie, 
was designed to lead the army of England, Yet, 
scarcely had he sailed when he was superseded. Not by one 
man whose fame and experience might have justified the act, 
but with a sweep, beyond mere vacillation, be was reduced to 
the fourth rank in that army, for the future governance of 
which he had, fifteen days before, received the most extended 
instructions. Sir Hew was now appointed to the chief com- 
mand^ and sir John Moore, who had suddenly and unex- 
pectedly returned from the Baltic, having by bis firmness and 
address saved himself and his troops frmn the madness of the 
Swedish monarch, was, with marked disrespect, directed to 
place himself under the orders of sir Harry Burrard, and pro- 
ceeded to Portugal, Thus two men, comparatively unknown 
and unua^ to the command of armies, supersede the only 
generals in the British service whose talents and experience 
were indisputable. The secret springs of this proceeding are 
not so deep as to baffie investigation j but that task scarcely 
belongs to this history : it is sufficient to show the efiects of 
envy, treachery, and base cunning, without tracing those vices 
home t® their possessors. ^ 

Notwithstanding these changes, the juneertainty of the 
minister’s plans continued. The same day that ahr Hew was 
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appointed^ a despatch; containing the following 
Srd ciSle campaign, was sent to sir Arthur. * The 

reagh to sir motives which have induced the sending so large 
Uthjui)^*^' a force to that quarter (the coast of Portugal) are, 
1st, to provide effectually for an attaclt upon the 
Tagus; 2ndly, to have such an additional force disposable 
beyond what may be indispensably requisite for that operation, 
as may adm^ of a detachment being made to the southward, 
either with a view to secure Cadiz, if it should be threatened 
by the French force under general Dupont, or to cooperate 
with the Spanish troops in reducing that corps, if circum- 
stances should favour such an operation, or any other that may 
be concerted. His Majesty is pleased to direct that the aitcu^ 
upon the Tagus should he considered as the first object to he 
attended to; and as the whole force, of which a statement is 
enclosed, when assembled, will amount to not ICss than thirty 
thousand, it is considered that both services may he pro-^ 
vided for amply. The precise distribution, os between Portugal 
and Andalusia, both as to time and proportion of force, must 
depend upon circumstances, to be judged of on the spot; and 
should it be deemed advisable to fulfil the assurance which 
lieutenant-general sir Hew Dalrymple appears to have given 
to the supreme junta of Seville, under the authority of my 
despatch of (no date), that it was the intention of his Majesty 
to employ a corps of ten thoutod men to co-operatc with the 
Spaniards in that quarter; a corps of this magnitude may, J 
should hope, be detached without prejudice to the main opera* 
tion against the Tagus, and may be reinforced, according to 
oircumstances, after the Tagus has been secured. But if, 
previous to the arrival of the force under orders from England, 
Uadiz shoultd be seriously threatened, it must rest with the 
senior oMcer of the Tagus, at his discretion to detach, upon 
deceiving a requisition to that effect, such an amount of force 
may put that important place out of the reach of imme- 
danger, emi though it sJmdd for (he time suspend opei’o- 
ftiona against ^ fagus.^ The date of this despatch was the 
*0th of July, but . ^ mislead the public it was purposely left 
in the copy liedd before Parliament The inconsistent foUy 
'of the document is however sufficiently ap|>arent. 
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To occupy Cadiz was a favourite project with the Cabinet. 
Neither Spencer’s unsuccessful effort to gain admittance, nor 
tl*e representations of sir Hew, who had ground to believe the 
attempt would bring down the army under Castanos to oppose 
it by force, had any weight with the ministers. They did not 
see, tliat in a political view, such a measure, pressed as a pre- 
liminary, would give a handle for misrepresentation j and that, 
in a military view, the burden of Cadiz would clog operations 
m Portugal. Adopting all projects, and weigliing none, they 
displayed the most incredible confusion of ideas; for the plan 
of sending ten thousand men to Seville, was said to be in 
pursuance of a promise made by sir Hew to tlie junta, 
whereas the despatch of that general, quoted as authority for 
this promise of help, contained nothing of the kind, and waa 
even written before any junta eidated!' 

But at this period, personal enmity to Napoleon and violent 
party prejudices, had so disturbed the judgments of men rela- 
tive to that monarch, that any information# speaking of 
strength or success for him, was regarded with suspicion. The 
ministers, as commonly happens in such cases, became the 
dupes of their own practices, listening with complacency to 
all those talcs of mutiny among his trdops, disaffection of his 
generals, and insurrections in France, which the cunning or 
folly of their agents transmitted to them. Hence sprung 
such projects as the one above, the false calculations of which 
may be exposed by a short comparative statement. The whole 
English force disposable was not much above thirty thousand 
men, and was distributed off Cadiz, off the coast of Portugal, 
on the eastern parts of England, and in the Channel. The 
French in Spain and Portugal were about a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, and they possessed all the Portuguese 
and most of the Spanish fortresses. The English army had 
no reserve, no fixed plan; it was to be divided, and act upon 
a double line of operations. The French had a strong reserve 
at Bayonne, the grand French army of four hundred thousand 
veterans was untouched and ready to succour the troops in the 
l^minsula if they required it. 

Happily, this visionary plan was in no particular followed 
by the generals entrusted with the execution. The catastrophe 
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of Bayleu marred tlie great combinatimiB of the Freucli 
emperor, fortune drew the scattered divisions of the English 
army together, and the decisive vigour of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
sweeping awf^ these cobweb projects, obtained all the success 
the bad arrai^eraents of the ministers would permit In the 
next chapter the proceedings of the first British campaign in 
the Peninsula shall be related; but it was fitting first to expose 
the previous preparations and plans of the cabinet, lest the 
reader, not being fully awakened to the difficulties cast in the 
way of the English generals by the incapacity of the govern- 
ment, should, with hasty censure or niggard praise, dp the former 
injustice: 'for as a noble forest hides many noisome swamps 
and evil things, so the duke of Wellington's actions have 
covered the innumerable errore of the ministers. 
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€HAPTER IV. 

Sir Arthur Wbm^esley’s es;pedition Biiiled from Cork, lie 
preceded it to Coruna, and on the 20th of July ^-^ 1 , 
conferred with the GaUician junta, who told him 
of the battle of Rio Seco after the Spanish manner, ckwrt of 
Jt had not dianged their poljcy, which was, in 
truth, a constant effort to obtain money and avoid personal 
inconvenience. They refused the aid of troops, but demanded 
arms and gold, and while the conference went on, an English 
frigate arrived with two hundred thousand pounds; then they 
desired to be rid of their guest, and recommended him to 
operate in the north of Portugal. They gave a false statement 
of the number of Spanish and Portuguese in ai'ms near 
Oporto, promised to reinforce them with another gmart’a 
division, and gave still more incorrect infonna- Corrwjpond- 
tion of JuQot’s strength, and thus persuaded sir 
Arthur not to land in Qallicia, though it was at the mercy 
of Bessi^res, having neither men nor means to resist his pro- 
gress. 

Mr. Charles Stuart, the British envoy to the junta, came 
with the general, and quickly penetrating the flimsy veil of 
Spanish enthusiasm, informed his government of the true state 
of eifmrs; but his despatches were unheeded, wliile the inflated 
reports of the subordinate civil and military agents were 
blazoned forth, and taken as sure guides. Sir Arthur pro- 
ceeded to Oporto, where he found colonel Browne, an intelli- 
gent officer employed to distribute succours, who told him no 
Spanish troops were in the north of Portugal, and the Portu* 
gtiese force waa upon the Mondego, to the south of which 
river the insurrection, had spread. Eight thousand French 
were supposed to be in their front, and some great disaster 
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was to be expected, because, ^with every good 
will in the people, their exertions were so short- 
Kved, and with so little combination, there was no 
hope of their being able to resist the advances of 
tlie enemy in fact, only five thousand regulars 
and militia, half armed and associated with ten or 
twelve thousand peasants without any arms, were in the field. 

A large array was made out upon paper by the 
bishop of Oporto, who proposed various plans of 
operation, which sir Arthur was not inclined to 
adopt. After some discussion, tho prelate agreed 
that the paper army should look to the defence of 
the Tras os Montes against Bessieres, and the five thousand 
soldiers on the Mondcgo should be joined by the British. 

The English general then hastened to consult sir Cliarles 
Cotton upon the descent at the mouth of the Tagus, which had 
BO long haunted the imaginations of the ministers ; hut the 
strength of the French, the bar of the river, the disposition of 
tlwj forts, the difficulty of landing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, where a heavy surf broke in all the undefended creeks 
and bays, convinced him such an enterprise was uuadvisable, 
if not impracticable. To land north of Lisbon far enough to 
avoid a disputed disembarkation ; or, to proceed 
southward, join Spencer, and act against Dupont, 
remained. Sir Arthur judged the latter unpro- 
mising while Junot held Portugal, and Bessieres 
hung on the northern frontier. Spanish jealousy 
would, he foresaw, produce tedious negotiations, 
and waste the season of action, or the campaign 
would be commenced without a place of arms. 
To take the field pennaneutly with fourteen 
thousand against twenty thousand French strongly posted in 
the Morena, and having communication with their main body 
at Madrid, would be folly, unless assured of the fighting 
qualities of the Spanish troops, which were unknown. A 
momentary advance would be useless, and in a protracted 
campaign, the line of operations, running parallel to tlie 
Bortugal frontier, would require a covering army on the 
Guadiana to watch JunOt. 

Lord Csstlereogh^s doiible line of o|>erations viplatetl all 
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military principles ; but Spencer now announced, that he was 
at St. Mary’s, and free from any Spanish engagements; a 
fortunate circumstance, scarcely to bte expected, — ^wherefore 
sir Arthur ordered him to sail to the Mondego, and immedi* 
ately went there himself. At the Mondego he received official 
notice of sir Hew Dalrymple’s appointment and the sailing of 
sir John Moore's troops, yet this mortifying intelligence did 
not relax his activity. Having heard of Dupont’s capitulation, 
he seat fa|t sailing vessels to look for, and conduct Anstruther’g 
armament to the Mondego, and resolved, without waiting for 
Spencer, to disembark,-— a determination marking the vigour 
of his character. He felt sure Dupout's defeat would prevent 
Bessieres entering Portugal, but he estimated 
Junot’s force at sixteen or eighteen thousand 
men, a number, indeed, below the truth, yet suffi- rative. 
cient to make the hardiest general pause l^fore he inqSiry[ 
disembarked with nine thousand, having no cer- 
tainty that his fleet could remain' even for a day in that 
dangerous offing— another officer also was to profit from 
success, while failure would* ruin his own reputation with the 
English public, always ready to deride Indian generals. 

It was difficult to find a place to land. The coast, from the 
Minho to the Tagus, save at a few points, is rugged and 
dangerous; all the river harbours have bars, and are difficult 
of access even for boats. With the slightest breeze from the 
seaboard, a terrible surf breaks along the whole ct)ast ; and 
when the south wind, which usually prevails from August to 
the winter months, blows, a more dangerous shore is not to be 
found in any part of the world. 

Seventy miles northward of the Lisbon Rock, the small 
peninsula of Penich^ offered the only safe and accessible bay 
adapted for a disembarkation ; but the anchorage was within 
range of the fort, which contained a hundred guns and a 
garrison of a thousand men. The next best place was the 
Mondego river ; there the little fort of Figueras, now occupied 
by English marines, secured a free entrance, and sir Arthur 
adopted it. The landing commenced the 1st of sirA.Wel- 
August, and the weather was favourable, yet the j.® 
operation was not completed before the 5th, and Court of 
on that day, with singular good fortune, S|>encer 
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arrived. He bad not received sir Arthur’s orders, but with 
ready judgaiient stiiled for the Tagus tbe moment Dupont 
surrendered, and w&s hfsir G. Cotton directed to the Afnn* 
dego. The two corps, however, could only furnish twelve 
thousand three hundred men, and a veteran battalion was not 
disembarked^ being destined for Gibraltar. 

When the troops were on shore, the British general repaired 
to Montemor Velbo, to confer with don Bernardim Freire de 
Andrada, tb<e Portuguese commander-in-chief, whoijproposed 
to unite all the troops, relinquish the coast, martdi into the 
heart of Beira, and commence an ofifemave campaign. He 
promised dmple stores-of provisions, hut sir Arthur placed no 
reliauce on his promises. He gave Freire five thousand 
stand of arms with ammunition, refusing to separate from his 
ships i for seeing clearly the insurgents were unable to give any 
real assistance, he resolved to act with reference to the pro- 
liability of their deserting him in danger. Irritated at this 
refusal, Freire reluctantly consented to join the British army, 
but pressed sir Arthur to hasten to Leiria, lest a large magazine 
filled as he affirmed with provisions for the use of tlio British 
army, should fall into the enemy’s Imnds; wherefore tbe 
advanced guard of tbe English army quitted the Mondego 
the 0th, taking tbe road to Leiria, and the main body followed 
the next day. 

Sir Arthur’s phm embraced^ three principal objects ; 

P. To hold on by the coast for ship supplies, thus avoiding 
a drain of mon to protect magazines on shore, and covering 
the landing of reinforcements from England. 

2°. To keep the troops in mass, to strike an important 
blow. 

3*^. To strike that blow as near Lisbon as possible, and bring 


the affairs of Portugal to a crisis. 

Possessing very good military surveys of the ground in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of Lisbon, he was 
anxious to operate where he could avail himself 
of this resource; but the inexperience of his oom- 
missariat staff and the want of cavalry, rendered 
his movements slow and circumspect The insure 


tcc%ii was a generous yet feeble effort, and its .prDl<mgstio% 
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i;a|lber>tb0 rei»ult ol terror tlian of hope; the had beou 
basely atraek m the moment of suffering, and the patriot^ 
oottocione of weakness, trembled when they reflected on their 
own temerity. Bernardim Freire had received p^^eedfngi 
arms and equipments complete for five thousand oftbeCkiart 
soldiers, yet his army at Leiria did not exceed six 
thousand men of all arms fit for action ; and besides this force, 
l^ere were, in all the provinces north of the Tagus, only three 
thousand ,^anti7 under the command of the marquis of 
Vallad^es, half of whom were Spaniards : the lofty stylo 
adopted by the junta of Oporto in their communications with 
the British ministers was ridiculous. 

Upon the other side, Junot, who had received information 
of the English descent in the Mondego, as early as the 2 nd, 
was embarrassed by the distance of his principal 
force, end the hostile disposition of the inhabitants ' ^ 
of Lisbon. He also knew of Dupont’s disaster, and exag- 
gerated notions of the insurrection were entertained by himself 
and his principal officers. The patriots of the Alemtejo and 
Algarves, assisted by some Spaniards, and animated by mani- 
festos and promises assiduously promulgated from the English 
fleet, had once more assembled at Alcacer do Sal, from whence 
they threatened the garrison of St. Ubes, and those French 
posts on the south bank of the Tagus, immediately opposite to 
the capital, which was very unquiet. The anticipation of 
coming freedom was apparent , in the wrathful looks and 
stubborn manners of the populace, superstition was at work 
to increase the hatred and the hopes of the multitude, aud 
it wtis at this time the prophetic eggs, denouncing death to 
the French, and deliverance to tlio Portuguese, appeared; But 
less equivocal indications of approaching danger were to bo 
drawn from the hesitations of Junot, who, wavering between 
his fear of an insurrection in Lisbon and his desire to check 
the immediate progress of the British army, exhibited a mind 
yielding to the pressure of events, 

Loison was in the neighbourhood of Estremos with seven or 
eight thousand men; two thousand five hundred men were iu 
the fortresses of Elvas and Almeida; a few hundred were at 
Abrantes; a thousand in Sai\tarem; a thousand in Penioliej 
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gOMnl Tlio4s«t^ iritti one Mgede, was near Alcoba^ The 
Doain bo^y was in Lisbon and its vicinity, on both sides of 
the Tagus, the right bank of which was studded witli the forts 
of Cascaes, St. Antonio, St. Julian’s, Belem, and the citadel. 
Between those ]>laces smaller works continued the line of fire 
against ships entering by the northern passage. On the other 
bank, fort Bugio, built ujion a low sandy point, crossed its 
fire with St. Julian's, at the south entrance. The 
iiiiebauit. palmcla crowned the heights of that name, 

and St, Ubes and Traffaria completed the French posts. The 
communication between the banks was maintained by the 
refitted Portuguese ships of war, the Russian squadron, and 
the uumerous large boats of the Tagus. 

When the English disembarked, Junot directed Loison to 
march by Portal egre and Abrautes, and sent Laborde from 
Lisboa the 6tli, to watch sir Arthur, and cover Loison’s march. 
Laborde moved by Rio Mayor and Caudeirqs to Lciria, where 
he c.\pected to unite with Loison. Junot remained in Lisbon 
to awe the citizens by his presence, but he embarked all the 
powder from his magazines, took additional precautions to 
guard his Spanish prisoners, and put the citadel and forts into 
a state of siege. Meanwhile, briug disquieted by the patriots 
assembled at Alcaeer do Sal, he sent Kellermnn with a move- 
able column to disperse thqm, directing him to scour the 
country towards Setuval, witiidraw the garrison, abandon all 
the French posts on the south of the Tagus except 
Palmela, and collect the whole in one mass on the 
heights of Almada, where an entrenched camp had been already 
commenced. Kellcrman had scarcely departed, when two 
English regiments, the one from Madeira the other from 
Gibraltar, arrived off the bar of Lisbon, causing new distrac- 
tions, and increasing the turbulence of the populace, and in this 
perplexity the duke of Abrautes lingered until the 15th, when 
the progress of sir Arthur forced him to assume the command 
of the army in the field. 

Loison entered Abrautes the 9th, and Laborde arrived at 
Candeiros, from which point he could cither move upon Alco- 
baea and Leiria, or form a junction with Loison upon the side 
of Santarem. The 10th. Loison halted at Abrantes, but Laborde 
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tiiovcd to Alcoba^a, where he was joined by Thomieres and the 
garrison of PenichA And while the hostile bodies were thus 
b a state of attraotion, news of Bessi^res’ victory at Eio Seco 
tSnme to the French army, and of the king’s flight from Madrid 
tt the British anny. Both were exultant. Sir _ .. 

Atthurs advanced guard, however, entered Lcina of the Court 
b«ifore Laborde, and was joined by Freire, who - 

Immediately seized the magazines, and gave no share to the 
British. On the 1 1th, sir Arthur’s main body arrived, and 
next day the whole advanced. Laborde had sought for a 
position in the vicinity of Batallia, but finding the ground too 
extensive, fell back in the night of the 12th to Obidos, a to^vn 
with a Moorish castle, built on a gentle eminence in the middle 
of a valley. Occupying this place with his piquets, he posted 
a small detachment at the windmill of Brilos, three miles in 
front, and retired the 14th to Koriya, a village six miles to the 
southward, situated at the intersection of the roads leading to 
Torres Vedras, Mdntechique, and Alcoentre, and overlooking the 
whole valley of Obidos. In this position he preserved his com- 
munication with Loison, but PenichS was thereby uncovered. 
Wherefore he sent the fourth Swiss regiment, with exception 
of the flank companies, to regarrison that important point. 
Three hundred men were also detached by him to the right by 
BombarraljCadaval, and »Segura,to obtain intelligence of Loison. 
For that general, ascertaining, by a movement towards Thomar 
on the 11th, that the allies were in Leiria, had fallen back the 
same day to Torres Novas, and reached Santarem the 13th, 
and his exhausted troops were unable to renew their march 
before the 15th. Sir Arthur’s first movement had thus cut 
the line of communication between Loison and Laborde, caused 
a loss of several forced marches to the former, and compelled 
the latter to risk an action Avith more than twice his own 
numbers. 

As the armies approached the Portuguese became alarmed ; 
for, notwithstanding the language of their manifestos, and 
bombastic conversation, a conviction of French invincibility 
pervaded all ranks. The leaders, knowing their own deficiency, 
and incredulous of English courage, dreaded a battle, because 
defeat would render it hard to make terms, whereas, with five 
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or six thousand men in aims, they could secure a capitulatiou* 
The Oporto junta, already aiming at supreme authority, fore- 
saw also, that even with victory, it would serve their particular 
views to hare an army untouched and disconnected with a 
foreign general. Freirc, well instructed in the secret designs 
of this party, resolved not to advance beyond Leiria, but as a 
mask demanded provisions from the English, choosing to 
forget the magazine he had just monopolized, and the bishop’s 
formal promise to feed the British troops. 

This extraordinary demand, that an auxiliary army just 
landed, should nourish the native soldiers instead of being 
itself fed 1^ the people, was met by sir Arthur Wellesley with 
a strong renionstraiicc. lie had penetrated Freire’s secret 
motfves, yet, feeling the importance of a Portuguese force 
acting ill conjunction with his own, he first appealed to his 
honour and patriotism, admonishing him, that he would forfeit 
all pretension to either if he let the British fight without 
assistance. The appeal did not touch Bcrnardim, and ho pre- 
tended a design to act independently by the line of the Tagus, 
Sir Arthur then changed from rebuke to coneiliation, urging 
him not to risk his troops by an isolated march, but keep 
behind the English and await the result The advice was 
agreeable to Freire, and colonel Trant, a military agent, per- 
suaded him to jilace fourteen hundred infantry, with two 
hundred and fifty cavalry, under the English general. This 
defection of the native force was, however, a serious evil. It 
shed an injurious moral influence, and deprived sir Arthur of 
troops whose means of gaming intelligence, and local know- 
ledge, might have compensated for his want of cavalry. 
Nevertheless, continuing his march, the advanced guard 
entered Caldas the 15th, on which day Junot reluctantly 
quitted Lisbon, with a reserve composed of two thousand 
infantry, six hundred cavalry, and ten pieces of artillery ; he 
also took with him his graud pare of ammunition, and a mili- 
tary chest, containing forty thousand pounds. 

Travot remained at Lisbon with more than seven thousand 
Tliicbawlt including two battalions of stragglers and 

* , ' convalescents. Palmcla, the Bugio fort, and the 
of Almada, absorbed two thousand of these, to poyw 
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the shipping from the insurgents the AJemtejo, who 
re-assembled under the Monteiro Mor at Betural, whop Kel* 
lerraan retired. A thousand were placed in the ships of war 
to guard the powder, and the Spanish prisoners; two thousand 
four hundred were in the citadel ; one thousand distributed in 
Belem, St. Julian’s, Cascaes, and in Ericeia, a fort northward 
of the Rock of Lisbon, commanding a small harbour a few 
miles west of Mafra: finally, a thousand were at Santarem, to 
guard a large dep6t of stores. Thus, if the garrisons of Elvas, 
Penich^, and Almeida be includetl, nearly one-half of the 
French army was rendered inactive ; those in the field were 
separated, without any sure point of junction in advance, and 
yet each too weak singly to ffiistain an action. Junot seems 
to have reigned long enough in Portugal, to forget that he'waa 
merely the chief of an advanced corps whose safety depended 
upon activity and concentration. The reserve was transported 
to Villa Franca by water, from whence it was to march to 
Otta; but the rope ferry-boat of Saccavem being removed by 
tlie natives, it cost twenty-four hours to throw a bridge across 
the creek at that place; and the 17th, when the troops were on 
their march, Junot hastily recalled them to Villa Franca, 
because the English were said to have landed near the capital 
This proving false, the reserve resumed the road to Otta under 
the command of general Tbiebauit, and Junot in person went 
to Alcoentre, where he found Loison, and assumed the personal 
direction of his division. 

Sir Arthur was pressing Laborde. On the 15th he had 
attacked his post at Brilos, and drove his piquets ^ 
from Obidos, but some companies of the D5th and lesiey'a 
COth rifles had pursued for a distance of three 
miles, and being outflanked by a superior force, were only 
saved by an opportune advance of general Spencer : two oflicers 
and twenty-seven men killed and wounded in this skirmish 
gave a salutary check to rashness without abating confidence. 
Next day Laborde’s position was recognised. The road passed 
tlirough a valley, closed to the southward by some high table 
land, on which stood the village of Rorica, from whence the 
French overlooked the country as far as Obidos. The points 
ol defence in front, and on the hills lit ‘each sid^ were occupied 
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by small detachments, and one mile in rear, a very strong 
ridge, alx)ut three-quarters of a mile long and parallel to the 
French position, offered a second defensive line. The road led 
by a steep defile over this ridge, which was called the height of 
Zambugeira or Columbeira, and beyond it, lofty mountains, 
stretching from the sea-coast to the Tagus like a wall, filled 
all the space between that river and the ocean down to the 
Rock of Lisbon. The valley was bounded on the English left 
by a succession of ridges rising lyce steps, until they were lost 
in the great mass of the Sierra de Baragueda, itself a shoot 
from the Monte Junto. 

Laborde’s situation was embarrassing. Loison was at 
Alcoentre, the reserve at Villa Franca ; that is, one and two 
marches distant from Rorica; hence, if he retired upon Torres 
Vedras, his communication with Loison would be lost; if he 
fell back on Montcchique, he exposed the line of Torres Vedras 
and Mafra; to unite with Loison at Alcoentre was to open the 
shortest road to Lisbon ; to remain at Rorica was to brave 
three times his own force. Nevertheless, encouraged by the 
local advantages of his position, and justly confident in his own 
talents, Labordc resolved to abide the assault, with a feeble hope 
that Loison might arrive during the action. 

COMBAT OP RORICA. 

Early in the morning of the 17th, thirteen thousand four 
hundred and eighty allied infantry, four hundred and seventy 
cavalry, and eighteen guns, issued from Obidos, and soon after- 
wards broke into three distinct columns of battle. 

The left, commanded by general Ferguson, was composed of 
his own and Bowes’s brigade of infantry, reinforced by two 
hundred and fifty riflemen, forty cavalry, and six guns, forming 
a total of four tliousand nine hundred combatants. He 
marched by the crests of the hills adjoining the Sierra de 
Baragueda, being destined to turn the right flank of Labordo’s 
position, and oppose the efforts of Loison, if that general, who 
was supposed to be at Bio Mayor, should appear during the 
action. 

The right, under Traiit, composed of a thousand Portuguese 
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infantry, and fifty horse of the same nation, moved hy the 
village of St. Anaia®!, with the intention of turning the left 
flank of the French. 

The centre, nine thousand strong with twelve guns, com- 
manded by sir Arthur in person, marched straight against the 
enemy by the village of Mahmcd. It was composed of Hill’s, 
Nightingale’s, Catlin Crawford’s, and Fane’s brigades of British 
infantry, four hundred cavalry, two hundred and fifty of wJiich 
were Portuguese, accompanied by four hundred light troops of 
the same nation. As this column advanced, Fane’s brigade, 
extending to its left, drove back the French skirmishers and 
connected Ferguson with the centre. Meanwhile, the latter 
approached the elevated plain upon which Laborde was posted, 
and Hill, moving on the right of the main road, supportetl by 
the cavahy and covered l)y the fire of his light troops, pushed 
forward rapidly to the attack; on his left Nightingale dis- 
played a line of infantry preceded by the fire of nine guns; 
Crawfurd’s brigade and all tlm remaining pieces of artillei*}', 
formed a reserve. Fane’s riflemen now crowned tlie nearest 
hills ou the right flank of the French, the Portuguese troops 
showed the head of a column beyond St. Amias on tlie enemys 
left, and Ferguson was seen descending from the higher 
grounds in the rear of Fane : Laborde’s position seemed despe- 
rate, but with the dexterity of a practised warrior he evaded 
the danger, and, covered hy his cavalry, fell hack to the heights 
of Zambugeira. 

To dislodge Ixim fresh dispositions were iioccssavy. Traut 
continuing his march, was to turn his left ; Ferguson and Fane 
united, were directed through the mountains to turn his right. 
Hill and Nightingale advanced against the front, which was 
of singular strength, and only to bo apju'osiched by narrow 
paths winding through deep ravines. A swarm of skirmisherri, 
starting forward, soon plunged into the passes, and spreading 
to the right and left, w^on their way among the rocks and 
tangled evergreens that overspread the steep ascent. With 
greater difficulty the supporting columns followed; their 
ranks were disordered in the confined and rugged passes, the 
hollows echoed with a continued roll of musketry, the shouts 
of the advancing soldiers were loudly answered by the enemy, 
vou t, K ♦ 
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and the curling smoke, breaking out from the foliage on the 
side of the mountain, marked the progress of the assailants, 
and showed how stoutly the defence was maintained. 

Anxiously watching for Loison, Laborde gradually slackened 
bis hold on the left, yet clung tenaciously to the right, still 
hoping to be joined by that general, and the ardour of the 
0th and 20th English regiments favoured this skilful conduct. 
Tt was intended, they should take the right-hand path of two 
leading up the same hollow, and thus have come in upon 
Laborde’s flank in conjunction with Trant’s column; but the 
left patli led more directly to the enemy, the 29tli followed it, 
the Otli SVas close behind, and both regiments advanced so 
vigorously as to reach the plain above before the lateral 
movements of Trant and Ferguson could shake the credit of 
the position. The right of the 29th arrived first at the top, 
under a heavy fire; ere it could form colonel Lake was killed, 
and some French companies, which had been cut off on the 
right, gallantly broke through the column, eari^ing with them 
a major and fifty or sixty other prisoners. The head of the 
regiment, thus pressed, fell back, but rallied on the left wing 
below the brow of the hill, and beiu^ joined by the 9tb, 
whose colonel, Stewart, also fell in ibis bitter fight, the whole 
pushed forward again and regained the dangerous footing 
above. 

Laborde, who brought ev^ arm into action at the proper 
time and place, endeavoured to destroy these regiments before 
tljey could be succoured ; he failed, yet gained time to rally 
Ills left wing uiMjn his centre and right. Now the 5th regi- 
ment, following the right-hand path, arrived, the English 
were gathering thickly on the heights, and Ferguson, who had 
at first taken an erroneous direction towards the centre, 
recovered the true line and was rapidly i)assing the French 
right. Laborde then retreated by alternate masse.s, pro- 
tecting his m^^ements with short vigorous charges of cavalry, 
and at Zamhngeira attempted another stand; hut the Englisli 
bore on too heavily and he fell badt disputing the ground 
to the Quinta de Bugagliera. There he halted until his 
, detiichments on the side of Segura rejoined him, and then 
taking to the narrow pa||ii of Kuna marched all night to gtiin 
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the position of Montechiqiic, leaving three gtihS Oh the field 
of battle and the road to Torres Vedras open for the victors, 
The loss of the French was six hundred killed 
and wounded, among the latter Laborde himself. 

Tlie British had two lieutenant-colonels and nearly five hun- 
dred men killed, taken, or wounded, and as not 
more than four thousand men were actually 
engaged, this fight was very ’fionourable to both 
sides. » 

A little after four o’clock the firing ceased, and sir Arthur, 
hearing Loisoii’s division was at Bombaral, only five miles 
distant, took a position for the night in an oblique line to that 
which he had just forced; his left rested upon a height^near 
the field of battle, liis right covered the road to Louriiiham. 
Believing that Loison and Laborde had effected their junction 
at tlie Quinta dc Bugaglicra, and that both were retiring to 
Montechique, he resolved to march the next morning to 
Torres Vedras, by which he wonld have secured an entrance 
into the mountains. Before nightfall he heard tliat Anstru- 
tber’s and Acland’s divisions, accompanied by a large fleet of 
store ships, were off’ the coast, the dangerous nature of which 
rendered it necessary to provide for their safety by a quick 
disembarkation. Tliis changed his plans, and he resolved to 
seelc some convenient post, which being in advance of Ms 
present position would like^rise enable him to 
cover the landing of these reinforcements: the 
vigour of Laborde’s defence had also its influ- Evidence, 
eiicc; before. an enemy so bold and skilful no 
precaution could be neglected with impumty. 
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. CHAPTER V. 

4 

While tlie combat of Borica was being fought, some Por- 
tuguese insurgents took Abrantes, and destroyed the German 
garrison. ' Junot felt a battle was inevitably and when sir 
Arthur marched to Louriuham on the 18th, ho quitted 
Cereal with Loison’s division, crossed the line of Laborde’s 
retreat, and reached Torres Vedras the evening of tlie same 
day. The 19th being joined by Laborde, and the 20th by his 
reserve, he re-organized his army and prepared for a decisive 
action. Sir Arthur had taken a position at Vimiero, a village 
near tlie sea-coast, and from thence sent a detachment to cover 
the march of general Anstnither’s brigade, which with great 
didieulty and some loss landed on the morning of the 19th on 
an open sandy beach called Paymayo. On the 20th the 
French cavalry scoured the country, carried off some women 
from the rear of the English camp, and hemmed the array 
round so closely that noi information of Junot’s position 
could he obtained. In the night Acland’s brigade was disem- 
barked at Maceira bay, whereby the army was increased to 
sixteen thousand fighting men with eighteen pieces of artil- 
lery, exclusive of Trant’s Portuguese and of two British regi- 
ments under general Beresford, which were with the fleet at 
the mouth of the Tagus. Thus the principal mass of the 
English army was irrevocably engaged in the operations 
against Junot, whi|e the ministers were still so intent upon 
Cadiz, that they had sent either Anstruther or Aclaud out 
with an appointment as governor of that city ! 

Estimating the'French army at eighteen thousand men, sir 
Arthur judged that Junot could not bring more 
fourteen thousand into the field ; he designed, 
therefore, i^o strike the first blow, and follow it 
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up so as to prevent the enemy from rallying and renewing 
the campaign upon the frontier. Before quitting the Mon- 
dego he had given sir Harry Burrard notice of his intentions, 
advising him also to let sir J. Moore disembark in that river 
and march on Santarem, to protect the left of the army, 
block the line of the Tagus, and menace the French com- 
munication between Lisbon and Elvas. This movement he 
judged a safe one, because Junot would defend Lisbon against 
the coast army; and if he relinquished that capital to retreat 
to Almeida by Santarem, Moore could on that strong 
ground check him. Moreover, Valladeras had three thousand 
Si)aniards at Guarda, and Freire was with five ttou'-and at 
Leiria, and might support the British at Santarem. * 
From Viiniero to Torres Vedras was about nine miles. 
Tlie French cavalry completely shrouded Junot’s position, but 
it was known to be strong and difficult of approach, by 
reason of a long defile through whicl^ the army must pene- 
trate in order to reach the crest of the mountain ; there was 
however a road leading between the sea-coast and Torres 
Vedras, which turned the hitter and opened a way to Mafra 
Sir Arthur had au exact military survey of that road, and 
designed by a forced march on the 21st, to turn the position 
of Torres Vedras and gain Mafra with a strong 
advanced guard, while the main body, seizing 
some advantageous heights a few miles short of Evidence, 
that to>vn, would be in a position to intercept inqlJryf 
the French line of march to Montcchique. 

Hence the army was re-organized during the 20th in eight 
brigades of infantry and four squadrons of cavalry, and every 
preparation was made for the next day’s enterprise; but at 
that critical period of the campaign, the ministerial arrange- 
ments which provided three commanders-in-chief begun to 
>vork. Sir Harry Burmrd arrived in a frigate off the bay of 
Maceira, and sir Arthur, checked in the midst of his opera- 
tions on the eve of a decisive battle, repaired on board to 
repCrt the situation of affairs. He renewed his former recom- 
mendation relative to the disimsal of sir John Moore’s troops; 
but Burrard, having previously resolved to bring the latter 
down tK) Mftceira, forbade any offensive movement until the 
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whole army should be concentrated: whereupon sir Arthur 
returned to his camp. 

Altliough somewhat vaguely defined as a position the 
ground occupied by the army was strong. Vimicro, situated 
in a valley through which the little river of Maceira flows, 
contained the pare and commissariat stores; the cavalry and 
the Portuguese were on a small plain behind the village, 
in front of which was a nigged height with a flat top, com- 
manding all the ground to the southward and eastward for a 
considerable distance. Upon this heiglit Fane’s and Anstru- 
ther’s infantiy, with six guns, were posted. Fane’s left rested 
on a churchyard, blocking a road which led over the extremity 
of the height to Vimiero. Anstruther’s troops were jxirtiy on 
Fane’s right, partly in reserve. A mountain, commencing 
at the coast, swept in a half circle close behind the right of 
the Vimiero hill, and commanded, at rather long artillery 
range, all its upper sujgface. The first, second, third, fourth, 
and eighth brigades of infantry, with eight guns, occujiied 
this mountain, which was terminated on the left by a deep 
ravine dividing it from another strong and narrow range of 
heights over which the road from Vimicro to Lourinhani 
passed. The right of these last heiglits also overtopped the 
hill in front of Vimiero; but tho left, bending suddenly back- 
ward after the ten of a crook, returned to the coast and 
ended in a lofty clift’; thete was no water upon this ridge, 
wherefore only the fortieth regiment and some piquets were 
placed there. 

In the night of the 20th, about twelve o’clock, sir Arthur 
was aroused by a Gennan officer of dragoons, who with some 
consternation reported tliat Jimot, coming with twenty thou- 
sand men to attack, was distant but one hour’s march. 
Undisturbed by this inflated report, he merely sent out 
patroles, warned the piquets to bo alert, and before day-brealc 
had his troops, following the British custom, under arms. 
The sun rose and no enemy appeared; but at seven o’clock, a 
idoud of dust was observed beyond the nearest hills, and at 
eight an advanced guard of horse was seen to crown the 
heights to the southward, sending forward scouts on e\’ery 
Bide. Scarcely had this body been dcscricnl, when a loree of 
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infantry, preceded by otlicr cavalry, was discovered moving 
along the road from Torres Vedras to Lourinham with a rapid 
pace, and threatening to turn the left of the British position. 
Column after column followed in order of l)attlc. Tlic French 
were evidently coming to fight, but the right wing of the 
British was not menaced by this movement, and the second, 
third, fourth, and eighth brigades were therefore directed to 
cross the valley behind the Vimiero height and take post 
where the fortieth regiment and the piipicts stood. As they 
reached this ground, the second and third brigadt's were 
disposed in two lines perpendicular to the front sliown hy 
and Anstruther, and the fourth and eighth >\»ere to have 
forued a third line, but ere the latter could reach the summit 
the buttle had commenced. Tliis flank movement was not seen 
by the enemy. A line of skirmishers, thrown out on the descent 
to the right, covered the flank of the two brigades, the cavalry 
was drawn up in tlic plain on the right of Vimiero, and the fifth 
brigade and Portuguese were detached to the returning ridge 
of the crook, thus covering the extreme left and rear of the 
position. Hill remained with the first brigade on the moun- 
tain which the others had quitted, furnishing a siqqiort to the 
centre and a reserve to the whole; yet the ground between 
the armies was so wooded and broken, that after the French 
had passed the ridge "where they had been first descried no 
eon’ect view of their movements could be obtained; wherefore 
the British, being weak in cavalry, were forced to wait patiently 
until the columns of attack were close upon them. 

Junot had quitted Torres Vedras the evening of the 20th, 
intending to fall on the Engh'sh anny at day-break, but the 
defile in his front.retarded the march and fatigued the troops. 
Tfe found the British order of battle presenting two faces of a 
triangle, the apex, formed by the height in front of Vimiero, 
\vell furnished; the left face seemingly naked, for the piquets 
only could be seen, and the march of the four brigades across 
the valley was hidden from him. Concluding the principal 
force to 1)0 in the centre, he resolved to form two connected 
attacks, the one against the apex, the other against the left, 
wliich he thought an accessible ridge: but a deep ravine, 
trenched as it v^ere along the base, rendered it almost imper- ' 
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vious to ail attack, except at the extremity, over which the 
road from Torres Vedrus to Lourinliam passed. He had nearly 
fourteen thousand fighting men organized in four divisions. 
Three wore of. infantry, one of cavalry, there were twenty^ 
lliroe pieces of very small artillery, each division was composed 
of two brigades, and at ten o’clock they commenced the 

BATTLE OF VIMIERO. 

a’liiebauit. Laborde marched with one brigade against the 
centre, Brcnnier led another against the left, 
Loison followed at a short distance. Kellcrman moved with a 
reserve of grenadiers behind Loison; the cavalry under Mar- 
gavofi, thirteen hundred, were, one part on the right of 
Lremiier, another in rear of the reserve ; the artillery, distri- 
buted among the columns, opened Its fire wherever the ground 
was fiivourablo. Laborde’s and Brennicr’s attacks were to have 
been simult'iUieous, but the latter, coming unexpectedly upon 
the ravine before mentioned as protecting the English left, got 
entangled annnig the rocks and water-courses ; thus Laborde 
alone engaged Fane and Austruthcr, and under a heavy and 
destructive fire of artillery which smote him front and flaidc ; 
Kir A Wei eighth brigade, then in the act of niount- 

k‘sk-y’« ing the heights where the left was posted, seeing 
Despatcii. advance of tf^e French columns against the 

centre, halted, and opened a battery against their right. 

Junofc perceiving this break of combination, ordered Loisou 
to sujiport Laborde’s attifbk with one brigade, and directed 
another under Solignac to turn the ravine in which Breiinicr 
was entangled, and so fall upon the left exti;emity of the Eng- 
lish line; but Fane seeing Loison’s advance, and having discre- 
tionary pou er over the reserve artillery, directed colonel Kobe 
to bring it up, thus forming with the divisional guns a power- 
ful battery. Loison and Laborde now formed one principal 
and two secondary columns of attack; of the latter, one 
advanced against Anstnither’s brigade, the other endeavoured 
to penetrate by a road whicli passed between the ravine ami a 
^churcb on the, extreme left of Fane. The main column under 
Laborde, preceded by a multitude of light troops, mounted the 
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face of the hill with great fury aud loud cries, the EugUsh 
skirmishers were forced back upon the lines, and tlie French 
masses reached the summit, but shattered with the terrible tire 
of Robe’s artillery, and breathless from their exertions. In this 
state, being first struck with musketry at the distance of half 
pistol shot, they were charged in front and flank by the fiftieth 
regiment, and overthrown. 

Before this, the fifty-second and ninety-seventh regiments, 
of Anstruther’s brigade, had repulsed the minor attack on that 
general’s right, and he had detached the second battalion of the 
forty -third to the churchyard on Fane’s left, where it was when 
Kcllcrman reinforcing its opponents with a column of grena- 
diers, sent them on at a running pace. Those choice soldiers 
beat back the advanced companies of the forty-third, but to 
avoid Robe’s artillery which ransacked their left, they dipped 
a little into the ravine on the right, and were immediately 
taken on the other flank by the guns of the fourth and 
eighth brigades. Then, when the narrowness of the way and 
the sweep of the round shot was crushing and disordering 
the French ranks, the forty-third, rallying in one mass, went 
furiously down upon the very head of the column, and with 
a short but fierce struggle drove it back in confusion. In 
tins fight the British regiment suffered severely, and so close 
was the combat, that Patrick, sergeant- armourer ol the forty- 
tliird, and a French soldier, were found dead, still grasping 
their muskets with the bayonets driven through each body 
from breast to back 1 

Now the French fell back along the whole front, and colonel 
Taylor, riding out from the right of the central hill, led the 
few horsemen ho commanded into the midst of the confused 
masses, scattering and sabreing them; hut then Margaron, 
coming suddenly down to their support, slew Taylor and cut 
the half of his squadron to pieces, and Kellerman immediately 
threw his reserved grenadiers into a pine wooil in advance to 
cover the retreat. All else was disorder. Tlie woods and 
hollows were filled with wounded and straggling men, seven 
guns M'^ere lost, and the beaten masses retired towards the 
Louriiiham road, in a direction nearly parallel to the British 
front, leaving the road from Yimiero to Torres Vedras open. 
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Sir Arthur forbade pursuit, partly because Kellerman’s greixa- 
diers still held the pine wood dankiiig the line of retreat, jxartly 
because Margaron’s horsemen, riding stiffly between the two 
armies, were not to be lightly meddled with. In this state 
while Brennier was hampered in the ravine, Solignac, coming 
by the crest of the ridge above, encountered Ferguson’s brigade, 
which closed the left of the English position. He expected 
to find a weak flank, but encountered a front of battle on a 
depth of three lines and protected by steep declivities on 
either side; a powerful artillery swept away his foremost 
ranks, and on his right, the fifth brigade and the Portuguese 
were seen marching by a distant ridge towards the Lourinham 
roajl, threatening his rear. Scarcely had lie shown a front, when 
Ferguson, tahiug the lead vigorously attacked, and the ground 
widening as the British advanced, the regiments of the second 
line running up in succession constantly increased the fronts 
tlieii the I'rench, falling fast under the fire, drew back fight- 
ing until they reached the farthest declivity of the ridge. 
Tlieir cavalry made several vain efforts to check the advancing 
troo])s,but Solignac was carried from the field severely wounded, 
and his retiring division, outflatiked bn its left, was cut off’ from 
the line of retreat and thrown into the low ground about the 
village of Peranzo, where six guns were captured. Ferguson, 
leaving the eighty-second and seventy-first regiments to guard 
those pieooR, continued to priss the disordered columns, hut at 
this moment Brennier having at last cleared the ravine, came 
unexpectedly upon those two battalions and retook the artil- 
lery; his success was but momentary; the surj.)riscd troops rallied 
upon the higher ground, poured in a heavy fire of musketry, 
and returning to tlm charge with a shout, overthrew him 
and recovered the guns* Brennier himself was wounded and 
made prisoner, and Ferguson having completely separated the 
French brigiides, would also have forced the greatest part of 
Solignac’s to surreinder, if an unexpected order had not obliged 
him to halt The discomfited troops then re-formed under 
the proteerion of their cavalry with admirable quickness, and 
mfthiug an orderly retreat, were soon united to the broken 
brigades falling Ixack from tbc attack on the centre. 

Brennier being brbught to sir Arthur Wellesley the moment 
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he was taken, eag'erly demanded if KcUermau’s resepc had yet 
charged; the English general quickly ascertained from the 
other prisoners that it had, and thus knew the enemy’s attacks 
were exhausted, that no considerable body could be still 
hidden in the woods on his front and that the battle was won. 
Thirteen guns had been taken; the fourth and eighth brigades 
had suffered very little ; the fifth and Portuguese brigades had 
not fired a shot ; neither had the first, and it was now two 
miles nearer to Torres Vedras than any part of the French 
army, whicli was in great confusion. The relative numbers 
before the action were in favour of the English, that disparity 
was increased ; a portion of the army had defeated the enemy 
when entire, a portion then could eflectually follow up the vic- 
tory; and as it was only twelve o’clock, sir Artliur resolved 
with the five brigades of the left wing to press Junot closely, 
hoping to drive him over the Sierra da liaragueda and force 
him upon the Tagus, while Hill, Anstruther, and Fane, seizing 
the defile of Torres Vedras, should jmsh on to Montcchique 
and cut Inm ofi' from Lisbon. 

If this decisive operation liadbcen executed, Junot would ])ro- 
bably have lost all his artillery and several thousand stragglers. 
Tl»en buffeted and turned at every point, he would have been 
glad to seek safety under the guns of Almeida or Elvas; and 
he could not have accomplished tliat if Moore’s troops had 
been landed in the Mondego. But sir Harry Burrard, who 
was present during tlie action, though partly from delicacy 
and partly from approving sir Arthur’s arrangements he had 
not hitherto interfered, now assumed the chief command. 
From him the order arresting h’erguson’s victorious career had 
emanated, and further offensive operations were forbidden, 
for he had resolved to wait in the position of Vimiero until 
the arrival of sir Jolm Moore. The adjutant-general Clinton, 
and colonel George Murray the quarter-master-general, suj)- 
ported sir Harry’s views, and sir Arthur’s earnest representa- 
tions could not alter their determination. 

Burrprd’s decision wari certainly erroneous, yet error is 
common in an art which at best is but a choice of 
difficulties. The eircumstances of the moment were of the CenS 
imposing enough to sway most gonerals. The 
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Trench hail failed in the attacks^ yet rallied surpriBing 
quickness under the protection of a strong and gallant 
cavalry. Sir Hurry knew that the artillery carriages were so 
slitiken as to be scarcely fit for service, the draft horses few 
and bad, the commissariat pare in the greatest confusion, and 
the Iiircd Toiiiuguese carmen making ofi* with their carriages 
in all directions. The English cavalry was totally destroyed 
and (Spencer had discovered a line of fresh troops on the ridge 
behind that occupied by tbe French army. Weighing all 
these things in liia mind with the caution natural to age, 
Jhirrard refused to hazard the fortune of tbe day upon what 
lie deem^ a perilous throw ; and Junot, who had displayed all 
tlui^ reckless courage to which he originally owed his eleva* 
tion, was cna])led by this unexpected cessation of tbe battle 
to re-form bis broken army. Twelve hundred fresh men 
joined him at the close of the contest, and then, covered by 
bis cavalry, be retrwited with order and celerity until he 
regained the command of the pass of Torres Vodras, and at 
dark the relative position of the two armies was the same as 
on the evening before. 

One general, thirteen guns, and several hundred prisoners, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and the total loss of tbe 
French Avas estimated at three thousand men ; an exaggera- 
tion no doubt, yet it was certainly above two thousand, for 
iheir closed ctdumns were Exposed for more than half an hour 
to sweeping discharges of grape and musketry, and the dead 
lay thickly together. Thiebault reduces the number to 
eighteen hundred, and says tbe wdiole French army did not 
much exceed twelve thousand men; from which he deducts 
nearly three thousand for sick, stragglers, and those other 
petty drains which torment a general- in -chief. But this army 
UiiebauU composcd of mcn selected and organized in 

provisionary battalions expressly for the occasion ; 
one-half had only been in the field for a fortnight, all had two 
days’ rest at Torres Vedras, it is therefore evident the 
absentees bear too great a proportion to the combfttfints. A 
French order of battle found upon the field gave a tqtal, of 
fourteen thousand men present under arms, of which thirteen 
hundred were cavalry; and this aknonut agrees too dosely 
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with other estimetee, aud with the observations made at the 
time, to leave any reasonalde <lonl)t of its authenticity or 
correctness. 

Sir Harry Burrard’s control was soon over. Early on the 
mormng of the 25nd, sir Hew Dalrymplo disembarked and 
assumed the chief command. Thus in the short space of 
twenty-four hours, during which a battle was fought, the army 
fell successively inti the hands of three men, coming from the 
ocean with different views, habits, and information, and 
without any previous opportunity of communing even by 
letter : and they were brought together at a moment when it 
was more than probable they must all disagree. For when sir 
Hew was appointed to the command, sir Arthur wiis privately 
recommended to him by the minister, as a person to bo 
employed with more than usual confidence; and this un- 
equivocal hint was backed with such an overbearing force 
by the previous reputation and recent exploits of the latter, 
that it could not fail to produce some want of cordiality. Sir 
Arthur could not do otherwise than take the lead in discus- 
sing affairs of which he had more than laid the foundation, and 
sir Hew would have forfeited all claims to independence iu 
his command, if lie had not exercised the right of judging fur 
himself between the conflicting opinions of his predecessors. 

After receiving information upon the moat important 
points, and taking a hasty view of the situation of 
the army, — although the wounded were still upon 
the ground; and the wains of the commissariat Narrative, 

employed to remove them, — sir Hew directed an iiS*qifryf 

advance on the 23rd. Bat, with Burrard, he 
thought the matter perilous, requiring the concentration of 
all the troops and means, wherefore he persisted in liringing 
sir John Moore down to Maceim Sir Arthur opposed this. 
The provisions on shore would not, he said, supply more than 
eight or nine days* consumption for the troop8 already at 
Vimiero} the country could furnish no assistance; and the 
fleet wee a preeariotis resource, because the first of the gales 
common at that season of the year, would ^ertainly^ send it 
from the coast, if it did not destroy a great portion of it. Sir 
Hew however thought the separation of the troops m(^e 
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dangerous than the chance of distress from such events, and his 
i^rocecdings embarrassing. The bishop of Oporto 

of the Court had Med in his promise of assisting the troops 
of Inquiry. cattlc, — OS indeed iie did in all his 

promises— the ortillcrj" and commissariat were ill supplied 
with mules and horses; the cavalry was a nullity; and the 
eueiiiy, with, exception of his actual loss in killed and wounded, 
had suffered nothing from a defeat which Md not deprive him 
of a single iwsition necessary to his defence. 

While weighing this state of affairs, he was informed that 
Kellerman, bearing a flag of truce and escorted by a strong 
body of ^valry, was at the outposts to demand a conference. 
This was very unexpected ; but Junot after regaining Torres 
Vedras bad occii])ied Mafra, and was preparing to fight again 
when he received intelligence that Lisbon was on the point 
of insurrection, whereupon he hastily sent a false account of 
the action to that city, together with a reinforcement for the 
garrison, and then consulted his generals as to further 
measures. It is au old and sound remark that ^ a council of 
war never fights,’ and Kcllerman’s mission was the result of 
the above consultation. He demanded a cessation of arms, 
and proposed the basis of a convention to evacuate Por- 
tugal. Nothing could be more opportune, and sir Hew readily 
accepted the proposal. He knew, from an intercepted plan 
of operations sketched by thi chief of the French engineers 
colonel Vincent, that Junot possessed several strong posi- 
tions in front of Lisbon ; that a final retreat upon Almeida, 
or across the river upon Elvas, was considered a matter of 
course and easy of execution. Hence the proposed conven- 
tion was an nnexpeeted advantage offered in a moment of 
difficulty ; the only subject of consideration was the nature of 
the articles proposed hy Kellerman. Sir Hew, necessarily 
ignorant of many details, had recourse to sir A. Wellesley, 
who, enlarged view of the question, coincided as to 

the policy of a convention, by which a strong French army 
would be quietly got out of a country it had complete military 
possession a great moral effect in flavour of the general 
eause proli^^^ mid an actual gain made of men ahd time 
for the forther prosecution of the war In Sjmin. He obaeimt 
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— 1°. Tliat a kingdom would be liberated with its for- 
tresses and arsenals, and the excited poi>ulation of the Penin- 
sula might then be pushed forward in the career of opposition 
to Prance under the most favourable circumstances. 2®. The 
Spanish army of Estremadura, containing the most effi- 
cient body of cavalry in the Peninsula, could be reinforced 
by four or five thousand Spanish soldiers who were prisoners 
on board the vessels in the Tagus ; it could then unite with 
the other patriot armies, when every addition of force must 
increase the confidence and forward the impulse which the 
victory of Baylen and the flight of Joseph had given to the 
Spaniards. 3°, The sacrifice of lives to be expected in 
carrying the French positions in Portugal, all the 
difficulties of reducing the fortresses, and the of the Court 
danger of losing a communication with the fleet, 
would be avoided by this measure, the result of which would 
be complete as the most sanguine could expect from the long 
course of uncertain, unhealthy operations, which must follow 
a rejection, ^ 

But while admitting the utility of the measure itself, ho 
differed as to the mode of proceeding, and a long discussion, 
in which Burrard took a part, followed the opening of Keller- 
mau’s mission. Sir Arthur’s first objection was, that in regard 
of form Kellerman was only entitled to negotiate a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Sir Hew argued, that the policy and 
utility of the convention being recognised, it would be unwise 
to drive the French to the wall on a point of ceremony, and 
therefore accepted the proposition. The basis of a definitive 
treaty was then arranged, yet subject to the final approbation 
of sir Charles Cbtton, without whose concurrence it was not 
to be binding. 

The first four articles declared the fact of the armistice, the 
mode of proceeding, the line of demarcation, the positions of 
the two armies, including that of the Portuguese troops under 
Frcire. The fifth, declared the French were not to be 
prisoners of war; their persons and property, public or private, 
were without any detainer to he transported to France. Sir 
A^ur objected to this article, as affording cover for the 
abs^ction of Portuguese property; hut Kellerman said it was 
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to be taken ki the fair’ sense of property justly obtained, and 
upon tlmt assurance it was admitted. 

Article Gtli, guaranteed from political persecution all Frendi 
residents, all subjects of powers in alliance with France, all 
Portuguese who had served the invaders or become obnoxious 
for their attachment to them. 

Article 7th, stipulated for the neutrality of the port of 
Lisbon, as far as the Bussian 6eet was concerned. At first 
Kellerman proposed to have the Russian fleet guaranteed from 
capture with leave to return to the Baltic, but tliis was 
peremptorily refused. Indeed, the French negotiator’s only 
object was to entangle the Russians in the French negotiation, 
that the former might, if the armistice should be broken, be 
forced into a co-operation. 

Sir Arthur strenuously opposed this article. Ho argued, 
that the interests of the two nations were not blended. They 
stood in different relations towards the British array, and it 
was an important object to keep them separate, as the French 
general would, if pressed, leave the Russians to their fate. The 
British operations had not been so rapid and decisive as to 
enable them to capture the fleet before the question of neutrality 
^ould be agitated ; tbe right of the Russians to such protection 
was therefore undoubted, and it was desirable to admit it ; 
because, independent of tbe chances of their final capture, they 
would be prevented from retofning to the Baltic which in feet 
constituted their only point of interest when disengaged from 
the French : viewed as allies of the latter they became of great 
weight. Finally, it was an affhir concerning the Portuguese, 
Russians, and British, the French had no right to interfere. 
Sir Hew finding the discussion of this question tedious, and 
considering sir Charles ; Cotton alone could finally decide, 
admitted the article as a fom, without acquiescing in its pro-^ 
priety. 

Article 8tb |>rovided, that guns of French calihr^ and the 
horses of the cavalry, were to be transported to France, 

Article .9tli stipulated, that forty-eight hours' noticiB should 
be giten of, a rupture. ' ^ 

. This sir Arthur opposed. He considered itiunnecessary for 
the interests of the British army, favouiahie to the French; If 
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hostilities recommencedi the latter would have forty*^glit hours 
to make arrangements for their defence, for the i)a8sage of the 
Tagus, for the co-operation of the Russian fleet Sir Hew thought 
it was an absolute advantage to gain time for tlie preparations 
of tlio^Biitish army, and for the arrival of sir John Moore. 

An addiltional article provided, that all tlio fortresses held 
by the French, which had not capitulated before the 25 th of 
August, should he given up to the British. The basis of a 
convention being thus arranged, Kelleniian returned to his 
chief, and colonel Murray carried the proposed articles to the 
English admiral. 

Previous to landing, sir Hew had received none of the letters 
addressed to him by sir Arthur Wellesley, had met no person, 
during his voyage, from whom he coul(\ obtain authentic infor- 
mation j and being at first occupied -by tlm negotiations with 
Kelleniian was uninformed of many details ot imporliance. 
Thus he was totally ignorant of the existence of Bernardim 
Freiro Andrada and Ids Portuguese army; and was greatly 
surprised to receive a visit and formal remonstrance, against 
the convention from that functionary, the day after ICellerman s 
departure. It was difficult to manage this interview with pro- 
priety, because Andrada had plausible objections; but his 
remonstrances were merely the commencement of an intrigue 
to be explained hereafter. 

When the articles were shown to sir Charles Cotton he 
refused to concur, declaring he would conduct a separate treaty 
for the Russian ships. With this answer Murray returned ou 
the 2dth, having first, in reply to a question put by the French 
officer who accompanied liim on board the Hibernia, declared, 
that nothing had passed between him and the admiral which ' 
ought to preclude further negotiatiou. Sir Hew was now 
urged by sir Arthur to give notice without further exidanation, 
that hostilities would recommence, leaving it to Junot to 
renew propositions, if he (diose to do so separately from the 
Russians. Hew, however, felt bound in j^^jceedinga 
honour by Murray’s observation to the French of tiie court 
officer, not to. ^ke the advantage, He likewise 
felt disindined to i^diinqm a negotiation, which, from certain 
circumstatLceB,:he deeded upon the point of bring crowned with 
YQt* > L 
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JurM of tlii admiml’s objection, and give notice oftiie 
qnent rupture of tbe annietica Colonel Murray was int?re- 
over enq>owered to enter into and conclude a definitive, tmty 
Proceedings ’ ^1^^ ^ hosk^ aud meanwhile the wholl^army 
o! iiw Court was pushed forward to Ramalhal. Sir John Moore’s 
of Inquiry. troops had landed at Maceira !iSay, yet the order 
to repair there did not reach them until several regiments bad 
been disembarked in the Mondego, and the re-shipping of 
those, together with contrary winds, caused a delay of four 
days. At Maceira also, great difficulty and some loss was 
sustained, in getting on shore, an opera|ion only effected by 
five days of incessant exertion on the part of the navy; the 
boats were constantly swanaped by the surf, ami not more than 
thirty remained fit for service at the conclusion. 

On the 27th, information was receiver! from Murray that 
a fresh treaty was in agitation upon an admissible basis, and 
next day, the 2^ith, the army took a new position at Torres 
Vedras. During these events Lisbon was vehemently agitated, 
Hope and fear were magnified by the obscurity of affairs, and 
the contradictory news spread by the French and by the Por- 
tuguese excited joy or grief almost to frenzy. Junot made 
every effort to engage Biniavin in the negotiation, and the 
latter, necessarily forced to put his ships in a guarded attitude, 
contributed powerfully to flOntrol the populace, and give 
strengtli to an opinion industriously sjiread, that ho would 
make common cause with the French. Nevertheless he gave 
early notice that he would treat separately, and the French 
being thus left to themselves, brought all the machinery of their 
diplomatic subtlety into play, with a view to amend their posi- 
tion. Thus among other ^hemes, Junot opened a separate com- 
munication with sir Hew Dalrymple, when Murray, invested 
with full powers, was engaged in daily conferences with Keller- 
man; and the.difficu% of coming to a. conclusion, was increased 
by the suspicion and jealousy incident to such a singular trans- 
action, where two foreign nations were seen bargaining, one of 
thctii honeetly, for the goods and interests of a third, yet scarcely 
Inuting even at •the existence of the latter. The French being 
the weakest wey® most subtle, wnl to protect vital questipus 
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advanced eStmvagant claima. The Portuguese leaders, no 
longer fearing a dnfcat, protested against the convention, passed 
the line of deiftarcation, fired on the French petroles and 
Hicnapod LiBhon from the side of Suntarem. This movement 
and the attack oh the patroles wore promptly disavowed by 
sir Hew; yet they kept suspicion awake, and the misunder- 
tifandings arose at last to such a height, that Junot, seeming 
A'r a moment to recover his natural energy, threatened to bum 
tliC public establishments and make his retreat good at the 
expense of the city : a menace which nothing could prevent 
him from executing. However a definitive treaty was finally 
concluded at Lisho% on the 30th, and soon afterwards ratified 
in form. 

This celebrated convention, improperly called of Chitra, 
consisted of twenty-two original and three supplementary 
articles, upon the expediency of many of which sir Artlmr 
Wellesley and the conmiander-in-chief disagreed; hut as their 
disagreement had reference to details, not the general principle, 
the historical importance is mill. An infonnality on the part 
of Junot caused some delay in the ratification of the instru- 
ment, yet the British amiy marched to take the position near 
Lisbon, assigned to it by the 11th article. On the road, sir 
Hew met two Russian officers, charged to open a separate 
negotiation for the Russian squadron, but bo refused to receive 
their credentials, and refemd them to sir Charles Cotton. 
Thus baffied in an attempt to carry on a double treaty, for a 
naval one was already commenced, Siniavin, whose conduct 
appears to have been weak, was forced to come to a conclusion 
with the English admiral. At first he claimed the protection 
of a neutral port, but singly he possessed none of that weight 
winch circumstances had given him before the convention. 

1 r© was answered, that the British flag waved on tlie forts 
at the mouth of the Tagus ; and this was true, for the third 
aud forty-second regiments, under general Beresford, having 
taken possession of them in virtue of the convention, had 
imiwoperly .hoisted the British colours. Foiled by this pro- 
ceeding, the justice of whidi is somewhat doubtfttl, Siniavin 
Agreed to surrender upon the following terras. 

1®, The Russian ships, with their sails, stms, 4rc., were to 

" , It 3 
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be held by England, as a deposit, until six njoutlis after Uio 
conclusion of a peace between the two governments of the 
contracting parties. 

2°. The admiral, officers, and seamen, without any restric- 
tion as to their future services, were to be transported to 
Russia nt the expense of the British government. 

Two additional articles were, Subsequently to the ratification 
of the original treaty, proposed by the Russians and assented 
to by the English admiral. The first stipulated that tho 
imperial flag should be displayed even in the British harbours, 
as long as the Russian admiral remained on board. The second 
provided that the ships and their stores ^uld be delivered at 
the appointed time in tlie same state M when surrendered, 
Tlie rights of the Portugue>se were not referred to, 
im Charles Cotton was justified in that point 

by his instructions, which authorized him to make 
prize of the Russian fleet. Siiiiavin thus suffered all the 
inconvenience of hostilities and the shame of striking bis 
colours, without having violated in any manner the relations 
of amity in which his nation stood with regard to PortugeL 
On the other hand, for the sake of a few old and decaying 
shi])s, the British ministers made an injudicious display of 
contempt for the independence of their ally, — for with singular 
inconsistency, they permitted the officers and crews, the real 
.strength of the squadron, return to the Baltic, although 
scarcely a year had elapsed, since the national character had 
been defiled in that quarter to suppress a navy 
inimical to Great Britain. This inconsistency 
belonged wholly to the ministers; for the two 
original articles of the treaty only were con-, 
firmed by them, and they were copied from the-. 
Admiralty insinictions delivered to sir Charles 
Cotton four months previous to the traijsactioai 
Yet that officer, by the very men who hod framed 
Tnu those instructions, was with matchless effrontery 

1803. rebuked for Jiaving adopted a new principle o| 
maritime surrender 1 

,Qh the 2nd of September head quarter^ were established at 
Qyer&s, the right of the occupied., the nt the moptli 
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of the river, the left rested on the heights of Bellas. The 
Frendi concentrated in Lisbon with piquets and „„ , , „ 
guards os if in front of the enemy, and at night 
Iho sentries fired upon whoever apprtiached their posts; tlie 
police disbanded of their own accord, and the city became a 
scene of turbulence, anarehy and crime. Notwithstanding the 
presence of their enemies, the inhabitants testified their joy 
and evinced tlieir vengeful feelings in a remarkable manner. 
They refused to sell any provisions,^ or to deal in any manner 
wth the French; they sung songs of triumph in their healing, 
and in tlieir sight fabricated thousands of small lamps for the 
avowed purpose of iffuminating the streets at their departure ; 
the doors of many houses occupied by the troops were masktid 
ill one night; men were obseiwed bearing in their hats lists of 
Portuguese or Frenchmen designed for slaughter, and the 
quarters of Loison were threatened with a serious attack. Yet 
amidst all this disorder and violence, general Travot and some 
others of the Fr<?nch army, fearlessly awl safely traversed the 
streets, unguarded save by the reputation of their just and 
liberal conduct when in power, a fact extremely honourable to 
the Portuguese, and conclusive of Loison’s mis- 
conduct Junot himself was menaced by an 
assassin, but he treated the affair with magnanimity, and iu 
general he was respected although in a far less degree than 
Travot. 

Oread of an explosion, which would compromise at once 
the safety of his army and the city, induced the French general 
to hasten the period when an English division was to occupy 
tlie citadel and take charge of the public tranqnillity. Mean- 
while emissaries from the junta of Ofwrto , fomented the 
disposition of the populace to commit themselves by on attack 
upon the French ; the convention was> i^pmbated, and endea- 
vours were fruitlessly made to turn the tide of indignation 
even a^inst the English as abettors of the invaders. Tlie 
judge of the people, an eneigetic but turbulent fellow, issued 
un inflammatory address, in which, calling for a suspension of 
the treaty, he, d^ignated the French as robbers and insulters 
of religion. Thi^ Monteiro Mor, heading a rabble dignified 
irith the title of an army, took possession of the south bank 
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of the and issued a protest against the convention, the 
execution of which he had the audacity to call upon sir Charlee 
Cotton to interrupt, but the latter sent his communications to 
sir Hew Dalrymple, who treated them with the contemptuous 
indignation they merited. In the midst of this confusion and 
intrigue, sir John Hope, appointed English commandant of 
'Lisbon, took possession of Belem castle the 10th, and of the 
citadel the 12th, and by his hnii and vigorous conduct abated 
tho publio effervescence, and repressed the disorders, which 
were great and gave facility for the commission of any villany. 
Junot einl)arlced the 13th. The first division of bis array 
sailed the 15thj it was followed by the second and. third 
divisions, and on the 30th, all the French, except the garrisons 
of Elvas and Almeida, were out of Portugal. 

Much trouble and contestation liad attended the execution 
of the convention. Lord Prohy, the English commissioner, 
was joined by Beresford on the 5th ; but their united labours 
were scarcely sufficient to accomplish a task, in the prosecution 
of which disputes hourly arose. Anger, the cupidity of indi- 
viduals, and opportunity, combiiied to push the French beyond 
tlie bounds of decency ; several gross attempts were made to 
appropriate property which no interpretation of the stipula- 
tions could sustain ; tlie most odious being the abstraction of 
manuscripts and rare specimens of natural history from the 
national museum, and the^nvasiou of the deposito publiw), 
or funds of money awaiting legal decision for their final appro- 
l)riation. T^iose dishonest attempts were clieckcd w'ith a 
strong hand, and at last, a committee representing the tlirce 
nations ^vas appointed by the commissioners on both sides, 
'riteir office was to investigate complaints, and do justice by 
seizing upon all contraband baggage embarked by the French; 
u measure attended with excellent effect. It must however 
be deserved, that the loud complmnts and violence of the Por- 
tuguese, and the umcliinations of the bishop of Oport-o, seem 
to have excited the susincions of the British and influenced 
them mcfre tbim tlie real facts w^arranted : the national cha- 
of the Portnguesc was not then understood, nor the 
which they fabricated falsehoods generally knoW^n, . 

Party writers have riot been wanting since to ^xaggtirate 
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the grountls of comi>laint. The English have imputed fraud 
and evasions of the most dishonourable kind to the French; 
the latter have retorted by accusations of gratuitous insult 
and breach of faith, inasmuch as their soldiers, when on board 
the British ships, were treated with cruelty in order to induce 
them to desert. It cannot be affirmed that all tlie error was 
on one side, yet it appears consonant to justice that as the 
French were originally aggressors and acting for their own 
interest, while the British interfered only for the protrc« 
tion of the Portuguese, indecorous zeal on the part of tljo 
latter was more excusable tlian in their opponents. The 
British commissioners acquitted Junot of any personal impro- 
priety; and his public orders, denouncing severe girH.’Dai- 
punishments for sucli malpractices, corroborated rympto’s 
this testimony; yet Kellerman, in his communis court 
cations with sir Hew, did not scruple to insinuate inquiry, 
matters to the duke’s disadvantage. The British commander’s 
personal good faith and scrupulous adherence to justice, have 
however never been called in question. 

To define the rights of each side, it is proper that the ori- 
ginal rights of the French should be separated from those 
acquired under the convention. Much of the clamour against 
the authors of the treaty sprung from confounding those essen- 
tially distinct points. Conquest being the sole foundation of 
the first, defeat if complete extinguished them; if incomplete, 
nullified a part only. Junot was not entirely conquered, 
and had lost none of his rights of conquest, but agi'ced to 
exchange an insecure tenure of the whole for the secure tenure 
of a part. With respect to the latter, restitution of pUnulcT 
made anterior to the convention was out of the question. If 
officially made, it was part of the rights of conquest bargained 
for by the convention ; if the produce of private rapacity, to 
what tribunal oould the innumerable claims for restitution, 
which would follow such an article, be referred? The terinr* 
of the convention were the rights of each party; there wcr« 
no other. If an army surrenders at discretion, tlie yictorf 
may say with Brenuus, Woe to the vanquished, but a conven- 
tion implies some weakness and must be weighed in the scales 
prudence, not those of justice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BiiiRNAiiDiM PBErRE’s interview with sir H. Balrymple at 
Vimiero has heeii noticed as the commencement of an intrigue. 
He opposed the armistice then, ostensibly on general grounds, 
but really, as sir Hew thought, because the bishop and junta 
of Oporto were not named in the instrument ; and he left one 
Ayres Pinto de Souza to protect Portuguese interests. Souza 
was soon apprised that a definitive convention was being 
negotiated, and he and Preire were invited to state their views. 
Neither of them replied, but when the treaty was concluded 
they clamoured loudly. The British, who were only auxiliaries, 
they said, were treating with tiie French for Portuguese 
interests, and had concluded a convention which protected 
the enemy from the punishments due to rapine and cruelty. 
It wjis more favourable than the relative strength of the parties 
warranted; no notice wOs taken of tlie Portuguese govern- 
ment, nor of the native army ^ the Alemtejo ; men obnoxious 
to tiie nation for aiding the invaders, were screened from 
vengeance; and the fortresses were bargained for as if they 
appertained to the English army, which would give jealousy to 
Spain as well as Portugal, would injure the general cause, and 
enable French emissaries to create disunion. They dwelt also 
upon the importance of the native forces, the strength of the 
insurrection, and insinuated that separate operations were 
likely to be carried on notwithstanding the treaty. 

Noble ^brdf plleti' 'cover pitifiil deeds. This renlonstrance, 
njiparcntly spnii^ng from the feelings of a patriot ify'hose heart 
was ulcenM by the wrongs of his country; was but a cloak 
for mberaUe interested iiitrigm^. The bishop df Oporto, a 
meddling ambitious priest, had early conceived the project of 
placing himself at the head of the insmtectimial auriu^ities, 
and transferring the seat of govermnent from lasbOn to 
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Oporto. He expected great opposition, and thought by in- 
veigling the English commanders to countenance his pretensions, 
he might, with the aid of Freire’s force and Ids own influence, 
succeed. With this view he wrote to sir Charles Cotton, the 
4th of August, in which was enclosed, as his letter described 
it, ‘ The form of government with which they, the junta of 
Oporto, meant to govern Portugal when the city of Lisbon 
should be free from the French.’ This missive and its enclo- 
sure were by sir Arthur placed with other public documents 
in the hands of sir Hew when the latller first landed at 
Maceira- The document itself declared that ‘The body of 
government had taken the glorious resolution of restoring tlte 
Portuguese monarchy in all its extent, and of recovering tlie 
crown of Portugal for its lawful sovereign, Juan VI., their 
prince.’ But this glorious resolution was burdened witli 
many forms and restrictions; and, although the junta professed 
an intention to re-establish a regency, t^y declared, ‘ that if 
this new regency should be interrupted by a new invasion of 
the French, or by any other ifdng^ the junta would immediately 
take the government on itself, and exercise the authority and 
jurisdiction which it had done ever since its institution.’ 

Thus prepared for some cabal, sir Hew replied to Freire’s 
remonstrance, * That if the government of Portugal Imd not 
been mentioned in the treaty, neither had that of England, nor 
that of France, — the convention was purely military, and for 
the present concerned only the commanders in the field. With 
regard to the fortresses, and to the British army being an 
auxiliaiy force, the first was a measure of militaty precaution, 
and the latter in no way rendered doubtful by any act whicli 
had been committed. He was instructed by his goverament to 
aid in restoring the prince reg^t of Portugal to his lawful 
rights without secret or interested motives; the Portuguese 
general had been invited to assist in the negotiations, and if 
he had not done so, the blame rested with himself.’ To this 
might haVe been justly added, that Freire by withdrawing his 
troops at most critical moment of the cam]>aign, had dis; 
entitled himself to assume a high tone towards those he had 
so disgtacefally deserted in the houJ: of diiuger. He was 
sileiaced by this answer ; but the SJaglisb general was Soon 
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taught that the bishop and his coadjutors^ however incapable 
of great affairs, were subtle plotters. 

In Ills first interview with Bemardim, sir Hew had said, ' no 
government lawfully representing the prince regent existe<l in 
Portugal.’ This was true, for an independent junta was like- 
wise established in Algarv6 ; and the regency,' invested by the 
prince with sfiipreine an thority, Avas dispersed and partly in the 
power of Jui^ot. This observation, so adverse to the prelate s 
views, was transmitted to him by Froire, together with a copy 
of the armistice; hnd the bishop knew tlmt document luui 
been rendered null by sir C. Cotton, and a definitive convention 
differing materially from it, was being concluded ; but keeping 
silcnj on that matter, he forwarded a cojjy of the anuistice to 
Da Souza, Portuguese minister in London, accompanied wijih 
invectives and misrepresentations. Souza placed the copy and 
the bishop’s letter before the secretary of state, Mr. Canning, 
and delivered an official note, in which, adopting the ide^is of 
the prelate and junta, he spoke of them as the representatives 
of his sovereign, and the supreme power in Portugal. But 
the intriguing efforts of the party were not confined to formal 
communications with the ministers. The daily press teemed 
with invectives against the English general, and ex-parte state- 
ments, founded on the provisions of an armistice never 
concluded, were palmed upon,ai>wblic always hasty in judging 
of such matters; thus a prejudice against the convention was 
raised before either the terms or the events which led to it, 
were known. For sir Hew had neglected to transmit informa- 
tion to his government until fifteen days after the commcnce- 
ment of the treaty, and the ministers, unable to contradict or 
explain any of Souza’s assertions, Avere placed in a mortifying 
situation which disposed them to take a discontented view of 
the re&l treaty. The bishop pretended to know nothing of tim 
couA^ention, hence the silence of Freire during the negotiation ; 
but once coimluded, a clamour was raised in Portugal simikr 
to that ejtcited in England, and both nations appeared to 
equally at the conduct of the general i^iiien in fact 

his proceedings were unknown to either. 

wei'e other than Portuguese coadjutors. The baron 
Voh Ilecken, a Hanqverian officer employed as a nuilta^ 
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agent at Oporto, was subject to sir Hew Dalrymple’s orders; 
but be was also to commuuieate directly witli the secretary of 
state in England, He arrived at Oporto the 17th August, 
and the same evening, in concert with the bishop, concocted a 
project admirably adapted to forward the views of the latter. 
They agreed that the prelate was the fittest head of the govern- 
ment, and as he could not, he said, quit Oporto, that the seat 
of government ought to be transferred to that city, Two obsta- 
cles to tills arrangement were foreseen. 1°. The prince regent 
had nominated a regency, and left full instnictions for the 
filling up of vacancies arising from death or other causes. 
2°. The people of Lisbon and the southern provinces would 
certainly resist any change in the seat of government.* To 
obviate these difficulties, Von Dccken wrote largely in com- 
raendatiou of the proposed arrangement, villi fying the conduct 
of the regency, and urging sir Hew to sanction Appendix, 
the ambitious project, and employ the British 
troops to control the people of Lisbon should they oppose the 
bishop’s plans. To conciliate the members of the regency it 
was proposed to admit some in the new government, and- 
Francisco Horonha, Francisco da Cutiha, the Monteiro' Mor, 
and the principal Castro, were named as the only men faithful 
to their sovereign. Tlie last had been minister of worship 
under the French, and was therefore unfaithful ; but he was 
half-brother to the bishop, Castro being legitimately born. 
Under pretext of sparing the feelings of the people of Lisbon, 
it was farther proposed, to appoint a Portuguese commandant 
subject to the British governor, yet with a native force under 
his orders to conduct all matters of police ; and the bishop took 
the occasion to recommend a particular general for that office. 
Civil dissension and all its erila were foretold as the certain 
consequences of rejecting this plan; but sir Hew’s answer 
was peremptory and decisive. He reprimanded Von Decken, 
and put au end to the bishop’s hopes of support from the 
British army, Tliis second repulse completed the mortification 
of the prelate and his junta, and they set no bounds to their 
%'iolenee. Efforts were made to stimulate the populace of 
lisbon to attack both Fi’ench and Englisli, in the hope tliat 
the terrible scene would eventually prevent the re-establisli- 
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ment of the old regency, and render the transfer of government 
to Oporto an easy task. Hence the outrageous conduct of the 
!Monteiro Mor and of the judge of the people, and the former’s 
insolent letter calling upon sir Charles. Cotton to interrupt the 
execution of the convention. The people at large, however, took 
little interest in these factions, for on the 3rd of September, sir 
Ilew received instructions from home, relative to the formation 
of a new regency, entirely at variance with the plan arranged 
between the bishop and Von Decken, and no difficulty attended 
tlie execution. But here, as in the case of the Sicilian prince, 
we are arrested by the singularity of the transaction. General 
Charles Stewart, brother of lord Castlereagh, was the bearer 
of Von Decken’s first letter; he would not knowingly have 
lent himself to an intrigue subversive of bis brother’s views 
us explained in the official instructions sent to sir Hew; 
neither is it likely Yon Decken should plunge into such a 
delicate and important affair in one hour after his arrival at 
0|>orto, if he had not been secretly autborized by some member 
of the English cabinet. Are we then to seek for a clue to 
these mysteries, in that shameful Machiavelian policy which 
soon Afterwards forced lord Castlereagh to defend his public 
measures by a duel ^ 

The usual jtate of plans laid by men more cunning than wise, 
attended the bishop of Oporto’s projects; for a moment he 
rendered the convention of bintra odious to the Portuguese, 
hut that people soon acknowledged with gratitude the real ser- 
vices of the English anny, and exulted in a treaty which freed 
Appendix, ^heit country from the invaders. Well might 
N.j. 23. tjjgy ^ twenty-five thousand bold and 
skilful soldiers^ reluctantly quitting the strongholds of the 
kingdom, and maintaining the haughty air of an army capable 
on the slightest provocation, of again seeking the decision of 
battle. The Voringuose people were contented, but the Spanish 
general Galluzzo appears to have favoured the views pf the 
0|>orto faction. Detachments of his troops^ and of Portuguese 
refugees, principally from the northern provinces and com- 
manded by a Spaniard, were acting in eonjnnction with the 
in|i||||!^nts of the Alemtejo, but disputes arose between the iwO 
naUbns ; for the Spaniaks treating l^ortugsl as a ednqne^ 
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(jouutry, denied the authority of general Leite, who was not 
of the bwhop’s party, and insulted him personally : they even 
seized his military chest at Oampo Mayor, and in Appendix, 
all things acted with the utmost violenoe and 
rapacity. 

Galiiizzo himself was required by his own government to 
join the ^mnish armies concentrating on the Ebro. Instead 
of obeying, he collected his forces near Elvos, and when ho 
heard of the convention invested LaHpj)e and denied its validity 
as aifecting that fort. Girod de Novillard commanded the 
French garrison, and he had compelled the inhabitants of Elvas 
to shut their gates against the Spaniards and supply him daily 
wdth provisions j Galluzzo’s proceedings were therefore mani- 
festly absurd, and his attacks were confined to a trifling 
bombardment, the utmost damage sustained being the knocking 
away the cornices and chimneys of the governor’s house, the 
only part not protected by bomb proofs of the finest masonry. 

Lord Burghersh, appointed to communicate with the Spanish 
troops in Portugal, gave Galluzzo, early in September, a copy 
of the convention, and told him the troops of his nation, con- 
fined on board the hulks at Lisbon, were by that treaty 
I'eleaseii, and would be clothed, armed, and sent to Catalonia. 
Sir Hew also wrote to him on the 5fch of Septemj^r, repeating 
this intelligence, and requesting him to withdraw his men 
from the Alemtejo where they were living at the expense of 
the people. Galluzzo took no notice of either oommunicatlon. 
pretending he had oi>ened his fire against Lalippe before tlv?. 
date of the convention, and no tliird party had a right to 
interfere, ho would grant no terms to the garrison, nor per- 
mit any hut Portuguese to enter the fort. Yet at this mouic ut 
the Spanish armies on the Ebro were languislp^ for cavalr;’ 
which he alone possessed; and Girod, despising his efibrto, 
avowed an intention, if the fate of the French army at Lisbon 
should render such a step advisable, to blow up the works and 
march openly through the midst of Galluzzo’s troops. 

Colonel Ross was finally detached with the 20th regiment 
to rcceite %e fort from Girod, and to escort the ganison to 
LiRbon under tlie terms of the convention. He sent a flag of 
t^^4co by major Oolbome, who was also furnished with an 
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autograph letter from ICellerman, and was received with 
civility. Girod >vould not, however, yield his post Avithout 
more complete proof of the authenticity of the treaty, and 
proposed to send a French officer to Lisbon. He did not 
aflcct to disbelieve Colborne’s information, but lie would not 
surrender while a doubt capable of being removed wosattMhed 
to the transaction j and so acting, he did well and like a good 
soldier. General D’Arcy, commanding the Spanish investing 
force, granted a truce of six days for the journey of the officei's 
appointed to go to Lisbon ; yet on their return it was not 
without great difficulty and delay they were permitted to com- 
municate' with Girod; and no argument could prevail upon 
GalluzEo to relinquish the siege. Wherefore, after a warai 
correspondence, sir Hew ordered Hope to advance with a con- 
siderable body of troops, and if pushed to extremity, to force 
the Spaniard to desist. 

Galluzzo’s conduct was preposterous. He put aside the 
convention by which his nation profited, - he 
insulted and injured the Portuguese who desired 
his absence, and he set at naught his own govern- 
ment. For he pretended to act under the junta of Seville, 
and an accredited agent of that junta. Laguna, was then at 
Lisbon receMng the Spanish soldiers liberated by that con- 
vention which he rejected, receiving also money and arms and 
British vessels to cairy theni to Catalonia. One more peace- 
able effort was made to persuade Galluzzo, and avoid violent 
measures productive of mischief. Colonel Graham repaired 
upon the 25th of September to Bndajos, and his arguments 
backed by the approach of the powerful division under Hope, 
were finally successful ; Girod evacuated the forts, and his 
garrison proeiiled to Lisbon escorted by the 52nd regiment. 
The French and British troops agreed very well together, 
striving only in the ^our and military order of their marches ; 
but the Swiss and French soldiers did not accord, and many 
of the latter wished to desert. At Lisbon the whole were 
embarked, and the transports being detailed for 
locSS some time, major do Bl^sot, an officer of the 
Chasseurs Britanniques, pervaded a thousand to 
’ desert, wko were afterwards received into fhe 
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British service. Girod conoplaiiiejl of this as a breach of faith, 
and it was an equivocal act, yet one common to all armies, mid 
if done simply by persuasion, excusable. 

Almeida now surrendered, and the French marched to Oporto, 
and were going to embark, when tlie populace would have 
slain them if great exertions had not been made by the British 
ofEcers to prevent that detestable cruelty ; the English escort 
was weak, yet resolute to sustain its honour, and would have 
fired upon the multitude if the circumstances had become 
desperate. N’evertheless, several French soldiers were assas- 
sinated, and in spite of opposition their baggage was landed 
and pillaged, the excuse being, that church plate .was to be 
found amongst it, an accusation easily made, difdcult to be 
di.sproved to the satisfaction of a violent mob, and likely 
enough to be true. This tumult shows with what facility men 
adapt themselves to circumstances, and regulate their most 
furious passions by the scale of self-interest. In Oporto the 
suficring from the invasion was trilling, compared to the 
misery endured at Lisbon, yet tho inlmbitants of the former 
were much more outrageous. In Lisbon the persons who 
had inflicted the worst evils upon the people were daily 
exposed, more or less, to violence, and suffered none. In 
Oporto, men until that moment unseen of the multitude were 
hardly rescued from its frantic revenge. In both cases fear 
regulated the degree of hatred shown, and hence we may con- 
clude that national insurrections will never successfully resist 
an organized force, unless the mechanical courage of discipline 
be grafted upon the first enthusiasm. 

"AMdle the vexatious correspondence with Galluzzo was 
going on, sir Hew Dalrymple* renewed his intercourse witli 
Castafios and prepared to prosecute the war.in Spain. The 
Spanish prisoners, four thousand in number, had been sent 
to Catalonia, and the British army was cantoned in the 
Alemtejo along the road to Badajosj some staff officers were 
despatched to examine the roads through Beira, wth a view 
to a movement on tliat line also, and general Anstruther was 
sent to Almeida to arrange a passage for the army, if it should 
^ter Spain that way. Lord William Bentinok was employed 
tit Madrid, to communicate with the Spanish gcucmls and tlie 
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central junta^ and to arrange the best line of march the niode of 
providing magazines and the plan of campaign. Bui in the 
midst of these affairs, and before the garrison of Elvas arrived 
at Lisbon, sir Hew Dalrymple was called heme to answer 
for his conduct relative to the convention. The command 
then devolved upon sir Harry Burrard, but he also, after hold- 
ing it a short time, was recalled to abide the fury of the most 
outrageous and disgraceful public clamour ever excited by 
the falsehoods of venal political writers. Sir John Mooro 
remained in command. 

The editors of the English daily press, adopting all the 
misrepresentations of the Portuguese minister, had judged the 
silence of government to be the consequence of its dissatisfac- 
tion^at the convention, and broke forth with such a torrent of 
rabid malevolence, that right and justice were overborne, and 
the voice of truth stifled by their obstreperous cry. Many of 
the public papers were printed with mourning lines around 
the text which related 4o Portuguese affairs; all called for 
punishment; some talked of death to the guilty before it was 
possible to know if any crime had been committed; the infamy 
of the convention was the universal subject of conversation ; 
a general madness prevailed, and, like the Athenians after the 
sea-fight of Arginusse, the English people, if their laws Imd 
permitted, would' have capitally condemned their victorious 
generals. To satisfy the ra^ng multitude a court of inquiry 
was directed to assemble at Chelsea and investigate the trans- 
actions relating to the armistice and the definitive convention* 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, sir Harry Burrard, sir Hew Dalrymple, 
and most of the other generals engaged at Vimiero, were 
called before it; a minute investigation of all the circumstanoes 
took place, an4 n detailed report terminated with a declaration, 
that no further judicial neeasures seemed to be called for. 
This was not ^tisfectoty to the government. The membera 
of the court s were requhred to. state separately, whether they 
approved o Asapproved of the armistice and convention. Four 
approved, three disapproved of the convention; and among' 
the latter was lord Moira, who furnished a criticism, laboured, 
but not touching the pith of the question. The prooeediiigs 
of tbe board w^e dispassionate and impartial, but the 
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was not luminous ; a thing to be regretted, because the rank 
and reputation of the members were sufficiently great to ^ure 
them from the revenge of party, and tliey were favourably 
placed for giving a severe and just rebuke to popular injustice. 

Thus ended the last act of the celebrated convention of 
Ciutra, the very name of which will always be a signal record 
of the ignorant and ridiculous vehemence of public feeling. 
Tlic armistice, the negotiations, the convention, the execution 
of its provisions, were commenced, conducted, concluded, at 
the distance of thirty miles from Ciutra, with which place they 
had not the slightest connexion, political, military, or local. 
Yet lord Byron has sung, that the convention was signed in 
the marquis of Marialva’s house at Cintra; and the author of 
the * Diary of an Invalid,’ improving upon the poet’s dis- 
covery, detected the stains of ink spilt by Junot upon the 
occasion ! 

OBSERVATIONS, 

P. General Thiebault says, the scattered state of the French 
army in the beginning of August, rendered its situation 
<lcsperate, but the slowness of sir Arthur Wellesley saved it : 
otliers have accused him of rashness. Junot’s troops were 
disseminated, yet to beat an army in detml, a general must l»e 
acquainted with the country, well informed of his adversary’s 
movements, and rapid in his own. But rapidity in war depends 
jis much upon the experience of the troops as the energy of 
the chief. The English army was raw, the staff and com- 
missariat novice.s, the artillery scantily and badly horsed, few 
baggage or draft animals were to be obtained in the country, 
aud tliere were only a hundred and eighty cavalry mounted. 
►Such impediments arc not to be removed in a moment, and 
therein lies the difference betwixt theory and practice, between 
criticism and execution. 

2®. To disembark the army without waiting for rdnforce- 
ments, was a bold, not a rash measure. Sir Arthur knew the 
French troops were scattered, although he was not aware of 
the exact situation of each division; the bishop of Oporto had 
promised him good assistance, and the Portuguese would have 
been discouraged if be had not landed. Weighing these cir- 
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cumstanccs ho disembarked, and the event proved he waa 
righ^^ He had full time to prepare his army, his inarches 
were metliodical, he was superior in numbers to his enemy in 
each battle. His plans, characterized by a due niixturc of 
enterprise and caution, were not beyond his force, and yet 
capable of being enlarged without inconvenience. 

3°. In the action of Rori^a there was something to censure. 
The movement against Laborde’s first position was well exe- 
cuted ; the subsequent attack against the heights of Zambu- 
geira was faulty : the march of Ferguson’s and Trant’s divisions 
would have dislodged Laborde from that strong ridge without 
any attack on the front. It is said sir Arthur so designed) 
but some mistake caused Ferguson to alter the direction of his 
m^rch from the flank to the centre. This, if true, does not 
excuse the error, the commander-in-chief being present at the 
attack in front, might have restrained it until Ferguson had 
recovered the right direction ; it is more probable sir Arthur 
expected no vigorous resistance, and washing to press the 
French in their retreat, pushed on the action too fast. 

4°. Towards the close of the day, the line of Loison’s march 
was in the power of the English general. If he had sent two 
thousand men to watch Laborde, left one thousand to protect 
the field of battle, and moved the remaining ten thousand 
against Loison, then at Cereal, eight miles distant, it is pro- 
bable the latter would ha^je been surprised and totally defeated : 
at all events he could only have saved himself by a hasty 
retreat, winch woukl have broken Junot’s combinations and 
scattered his army in all directions. 

5°. Sir Arthur Wellesley marched to Lourinhain to cover 
the immediate landing of his reinforcement and stores, because 
a south-west wind would, in one night, have sent half the fleet 
on shore iu a surf unequalled for fury ; such indeed was the 
difficulty of a disembarkation, that a detachment from the 
garrison of Penich4 would have sufficed to fnistrate it. The 
existence of a French reserve, reported to be four thousand 
^.xnen, was known, its situation was unknown, and it might have 
been on the coast line ; hence great danger to Anstruther if he 
attempted a landing without being covered, greater still if he 
remained at sea. The reasons then for the march to Lottrin* 
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hftm were cogent, and outweiglied tlic advantages of attacking 
Loison; yet it seems an error not to have occupied Torres 
Vedras on the 18th; the disembarkation of Aiistruther’s force 
would have been equally secured, the junction of the French 
army impeded, and the consequent battle of Vimicro prevented. 

6®. It is just to applaud a gallant, although unsuccessful foe. 
The confident manner in which Laborde felt for his enemy — 
the occupation of Brilos Obidos and Rori^a in succession, by 
which he gained time for Loison’s junction — the judgment Avith 
Avhich he maintained the position of Rorica — the obstinacy 
with which he defended the heights of Zambngeira, were proofs 
of skill, and facility of command rarely attained. 

7°. Sir Arthur estimated Laborde’s numbers at six thousand 
men, and this was corroborated by the information sir a. Wci. 
gained from a wounded French officer during the 
action. It is possible at Alcoba^a there might Court ot 
have been so many, but in the action he could 
only have had five thousand. It is difficult to judge an cnemj’s 
force by the eye, nearly impossible to do so when he is skil- 
fully posted, and, as in the present cash, desirous of a]>pearing 
stronger. Six hundred men, sent on the Hth to Peniche, 
and three companies employed on the IGth and 17th to keep 
open the communication with Loison by Bombaral, Cadaval, 
and Segura, must be deducted from six thousand. Laborde 
after the convention, positively denied that he had so many, 
Thicbault indeed says, only one thousand nine hundred were 
present under arms, hut this assertion is inaccurate, and even 
injurious to the credit of Laborde, because it casts ridicule 
upon his really glorious deed of arms. 

8°. To many officers the position of the British at Viinicra 
appeared weak from its extent, dangerous from its proximity 
to the sea, into Avhich the army must have been drhTii if 
defeated. The last objection is well founded, and shows how 
unsafe it is to neglect the principles of art even for a moment. 
The ground was occupied as a teinporary post, without any 
view to fighting a battle, and the line of retreat by Lourinham 
was for the sake of a trilling convenience left uncovered; sir 
Harry Bnrrard then stopped the movement projected by sir 
Arthur Welleslev for the 21st, and meantime Juuot took the 
u 2 
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lead : hafl he been sucoessful against the left, there would have 
been no retreat for the British army. The extent of the posi- 
tion, although considerable for a small army, was no cause of 
weakness, the line of communication from right to left was 
shorter and easier for the, British defence than it "was for the 
French attack, and the movement was covered by the centre 
which was very strong. The only real defect W’as having no 
line of retreat. 

9®. The project of seizing Torres Vedras and Mafra at the 
close of the battle, -was one of those conceptions which distin- 
guish great generals, and it is harsh to blame sir Harry 
Burrard for not adopting it. Men arc not gifted alike, and 
had he not been confirmed in his view by the advice of his staff, 
there was in the actual situation of affairs ample scope for 
doubt : the facility of executing sir Arthur’s plan was not so 
apparent on the field of battle as it may be in the closet. The 
French cavalry was numerous, unharmed, full of spirit; upon 
the distant heights behind Junot, a fresli body of infantry had 
been discovered by Spencer, and tlic nature of the country 
prevented any accurate judgment of its strength being formed , 
the English gun-carriages were much slmken, and so badly and 
scantily horsed, that it was doubtful if they could keep up' 
with the infantry in a long march ; the commissariat W'as in 
great conhnsloii, the native drivers were flying wdth the country 
transport ; the Portuguese^ troops gave no promise of utility, 
and the English cavalry was destroyed. To overcome obstacles 
in the pursuit of a great object is the jnoof of a lofty genius: 
hut Murray’s and Clinton’s objections to the attempt, exone- 
rates sir Harry and places the vigour of sir Artliur Wellesley 
in a strong light. It was doubtless ill-judged of Burrard, con- 
sidering the ephemeral nature of his command, to interfere at 
nil with the dispositions of a general who was in the full career 
of victory, and whose superior talents and experience were 
well known. But it excites indignation to find a brave and 
honourable veteran borne to the earth as a criminal, and 
assailed by the most puerile, shallow writers, merely because 
his mind was not of the highest class. Sir Arthur was the 
first to declare before the court of inquiry that sir Harry had 
decitled upon fair military reasons. 
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10®. Double lines of operation are generally disadvantageous 
and opposed io sound principles, but the expediency of landing 
Moore’s troops at the mouth of theMondego and pushing them 
to Santarem was unquestionable; and the probable consequence 
of sudi a movement must be considered ere sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s foresight can be justly appreciated, 

Lisbon, situated near the end of a tongue of land lying 
between the sea-coast and the Tagus, is defended to the north- 
ward by vast mountains, which rising in successive and nearly 
parallel ranges, end abruptly on a line extending from Torres 
Vedww to Alhandra on tlioTaguk 'They can only be passed 
at eertain points by an army, and the intersections of the dif- 
ferent roads form so many strong positions. Moreover ’the 
great mass of the Monte Junto, which appears to lead perpeu- 
dicularly on to the centre of the first ridge, stops short at a few 
miles distance, and sends a rugged shoot, called the Sierra de 
Barragueda, in a slanting direction towards Torres Vedras, 
from which it is only divided by a deep defile. From this con- 
formation it results, that an army marching from the mouth 
of the Mondego to Lisbon, must either pass eastward of the 
Monte Junto and follow the line of the Tagus, or keep west- 
ward and come upon the position of Torres Vedras. 

If sir Arthur had adopted the first of these lines, his sub- 
sistence must-have been drawn by convoys from the Mondego ; 
tbe enemy’s numerous cavalry would then have cut his 
communications, and he wotdd have had to retreat, or force 
the positions of Alhandra, Alverca, and Lumiar, or Bellas, where 
the right is covered by the Saccavem creek, the left by the 
impassable Sierra dos Infiernos. On the other line, Torres 
Vedras was to be carried, and then Mafra or Montechique, 
following the direction of Junot’s retreat. If Mafra was 
forced, and it could not well be turned, a line of march, by 
Caflsim and Quelus, upon Lisbon, would have, been opened to 
tbe victors. But that way, longer than the route through 
Montechique and Loures, would, while it led the English army 
equally away from the fleet, have entangled it among the 
fortresses of Ereceira, St. Antonio, Cascaes, St. Julian’s, and 
Belem. Supposing the Montechique to be forced, the position 
of Lumiar offered a third line of defence, and lastly, the 
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citadel and forts of Lisbon would have sufficed to cover the 
passage of the Tagus, and a retreat upon Elvas. would have 
been secure. 

Serious difficulties therefore awaited a single line of opera- 
tions, and the double line was strictly scientific. For if sir 
John Moore, disembarking at the Mondego, bad marched first 
to ^antarem and then to Saceavem, he would have turned 
Torres Vedras and Montcchique; and sir Arthur, on the other 
side, would have turned the Sierra dos Infiernoa by the road 
of Quclus. The French central situation would not have 
availed, J)ecause the distance between the British lines of 
movement would at first be more than a day’s march, and 
their near approach to Lisbon would have caused an insurrec- 
tion of the populace. Junot must have abandoned the 
capital and fallen vigorously upon Moore with a view to over- 
whelm him and gain Almeida or Elvas ; or have concentrated 
his forces, and been prepared to cross the Tagus if he lost a 
battle in front of Lisbon. In the first case, tlie strength of 
the country afforded Moore every facility for resistance, and 
sir Arthur’s corps would have quiclcly arrived upon the rear 
of the French. In the second case, Junot would have had to 
fight superior numbers, with an inveterate populace in his rear, 
and if, fearing the result of such an encounter, he had crossed 
tlie Tagus and pushed for EJvas, Moore could likewise have 
crossed that river, and harassed his retreat. It follows that 
to re-embark Moore’s army after it had landed at the Mondego 
and bring it down to Maceira Bay was an error which, no 
convention intervening, might have proved fatal 
teney Mai- to the sucflcss of the campaign. And it was 

calm’s Court rendered more important by the danger incurred 
of Inquiry. » * ^ 

from the passage, for the transports were not sea- 
worthy, and the greatest part would have perished had a gale 
of wind come from the south-west. 

11®. The project of seizing Mafra by a rapid march on tho 
morning of the 21st, if successful, would have forced Junot to 
a hurried retreat by Enxara dos CaveHeiros upon Montcchique, 
at tfe risk of being attacked during his march; if he liad. 
moved by the longer route of Kuna and Sohral, the British 
arhiy would have reached Lisbon before him. But Was it 
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possible to gdn ten miles in a march of sixteen? was it 
possible to evade an experienced general, who, being only six 
miles off, possessed a formidable cavalry which could neither 
be checked nor interrupted by the small escort of horse in 
tlie British camp? was it possible to avoid a defeat, during a 
dank march on a road intersected by a river and deep gullies, 
the beds of torrents? The rigid adherer to rules would say 
no, but sir Arthur affirmed afterwards that certain circum- 
stances of ground would have rendered the operation suc- 
cessful. 

A night march is an obvious mpde of effecting such an 
enterprise, not always the best where expedition is* required. 
Great generals liave usually preferred the day-time, trusting 
to their skill in deceiving the enemy, while their army made a 
forced march to gain the object in view; thus, Turenne at 
Laudsberg, deceived the archduke Leopold in broad day-light ; 
OjBsar, in a more remarkable manner, overreached Afranius 
and Petricus near Lerida, and Pompey at Asparagiiim. Kor 
were the circumstances at Vimicro unfavourable to sir Arthur 
Wellesley. lie might have pushed some light troops, his 
cavalry, the marines of the fleet, the Portuguese auxiliaries, 
find a few field pieces, to the entrance of the defile of Torres 
Vedras before day-break, with orders to engage the French 
outposts and make demonstrations as for a general attack. 
This would have occupied the enemy while the main body, 
profiting from the woods and hollows through which the by- 
road to Mafr.a led, might have gained such a start as would 
have insured success. 

But suppose Junot, instructed by bis spies and patroles, 
or divining the intention of the British general, held the 
masking division in check with a small force, while ho moved 
b}' the Puente de B.0II, or some otlier cross road, and tliere 
were sevciul, against the flank of the English entangled 
among hollows and torrents. What would have been the 
result? History points to Cond$ and tlie battle of Senef, 
It could however be no ordinary general who conceived such 
a project. Success would have ranked sir Arthur among the 
eminent commanders of the world, though he had never 
perfomicd any other exploit* ‘The statue of Hercules, cast 
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by Lysippus, was only a foot bigb; yet,’ says Pliny, 'it 
expressed the muscles and bones of the hero more grandly 
than the colossal figures of other artists.’ 

12°. So many circumstances sway the judgment of on officer 
in the field, which do not afterwards appear of weight, that 
caution should guide animadversion on an unfortunate 
commander j nevertheless, Junot’s faults during this campaign 
were too glaring to be mistaken. He lingered too long at 
Lisbon; he was undecided; he divided his army unnecc.s- 
sarily; he discovered no skill on the field of battle. The 
landing of the English was a crisis, and he had only two 
points to consider. . Could the French forces under his com- 
mand defend Portuga(, without assistance? If not, how could 
it best aid Napoleon’s general plans against the Peninsula? 
The first point could not be ascertained without a battle ; the 
second required the army to keep concentrated to preserve 
a retreat on Spain, leaving for the British troops the sieges of 
Elvas and Almeida. If the two plans had been incompatible, 
the last was preferable to fighting in a country universally 
hostile : but they were not incompatible. 

Junot’s pivot of movements was Lisbon. He bad to fall 
upon the English army, without resigning that capital to the 
Portuguese insurgents. He could not do the first without 
using the great mass of his forces, nor avoid the last without 
skilful management and great "rapidity. The citadel and forts 
about Lisbon enabled a small force to control the populace, 
and resist the insurgents of the Alemtejo for a few days ; the 
Piussian admiral, although not ho.stile to the Portuguese, was 
forced by his fear of the English to preserve a guarded atti- 
tude, and did materially contribute to awe the multitude, who 
looked upon him as an enemy. The ships of war fitted out 
by Junot^ were fioatiug fortresses requiring scarcely any gar- 
risons, yet efficient instruments to control the city without 
ceasing to bO receptacles for the Spanish prisoners and maga- 
zines for powder and arms, which might. otherwise have fallen 
into the power of the populace. Instead of delaying so long 
iri tlie capital, troubling himself about the assemblage at 
Alcacer do Sal, and detaching Laborde with a weak division 
to QQfsr the march of Loison, Junot should Imve takes tlie 
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most vigorous resolutions in respect to Lisbon. Abandoning 
the left bank of the Tagus, with exception of Paltnela and the 
Bugio, necessary to the safety of his shipping, he should have 
soissed tjpon the principal families of the capifflU as hostages, 
threatened to bombard the city if refractory ; and leaving only 
the garrisons of the citadel, forts, and ships, behind him, 
he should have proceeded, not to Leiria which was too near 
the enemy |o be a secure point of junction with Loison, but 
to Santarem, where both corps might have united without 
danger or fatigue. 

General Thomieres, meantime, putting a small garrison in 
Penich^, could have watclicd the movement of the British 
general, and thus from eighteen to twenty thousand men weuld 
have been assembled at Santarem by the 1 3th at farthest. Prom 
thence two easy marches would have brought the whole to 
Batalha, near which place the lot of battle might have been 
drawn without trembling. If it proved unfavourable to the 
French, the ulterior object of renewing the campaign on the 
frontier was in reserve. The number of large boats at Lisbon 
could have transported the army over the Tagus, in a few 
hours, if the stores had been embarked before Junot moved 
towards Batalha. Ouee in the Alcmtejo, with a good garrison 
in Abrantes, it could not have been followed until the foi^s at 
the mouth of the Tagus were reduced and the fleet sheltered 
in the river; and long before the Britislx could have menaced 
the Alemtejo Elvos would have been j^roviaioned from the 
magazines collected by Loison after the battle of Evora; tlie 
campaign could then have been prolonged until the great 
Preach army coming from Germany crushed all opposition. 
That Junot would attempt something of this nature formed 
the basis of sir Arthur’s plans, and colonel Vincent’s inter- 
cepted memoir treated it as a settled operation. But Junot’s 
desponding mood, though his threat to burn Lisbon during the 
negotiation showed that he know his resources, was observed 
by all around him; and it is curious that Sattaro, his Portu- 
guese agent, being for some purpose in the British camp, told 
sir Arthur, before the battle, that Junot would willingly eva- 
cuate Portugal on terms. 

13°. When the French, fourteen thousand in number, occu- 
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pied Torres Vcdras, that position was nearly impregnable; but 
though seveilteen thousand British could scaffoely have carried 
it by force, they might have turned it in a single march by 
the coast roan ; yet Junob neither placed a detachment on 
that side, nor kept a vigilant watch hy his patroles. Hence, 
if sir Arthur’s movement had not been arrested by Burrard, 
it must liave succeeded; because Jimot was en- 
tangled in the defiles of Torres Vedlsas from six 
o’clock in the evening of the 20th, until late in the morning 
of the 21st.‘ The two armies would thus have changed camps 
in the space of h few hours without firing a shot : Junot 
would have lost Lisbon, and been placed in a ridiculous 
situation. 

14®. In the battle Junot’s army was inferior, yet he formed 
two separate attacks, which enabled sir Arthur to beat him in 
detail wit! i out difficulty. -The comparatively easy nature of 
tlie ground over which the road from Torres Vedras to Lourin- 
ham led, and the heaping of the English army on their right 
when the position first opened to the view, plainly indicated 
the true line of attack. Junot should, with all his forces con- 
centrated for one effort, have fallen in upon the left of his 
opponent's position ; if victorious the sea would have swallowed 
those who escaped his sword ; if repulsed, a retreat was open, 
and the loss could not have Ijeeu so great in a well-conducted 
single effort, as it was in the* ill-digested, unconnected attacks, 
ilnit took place. 

15®. The rapidity with which the French soldiers rallied 
after such a severe check was admirable ; but their habitual 
method of attacking in column cannot be praised. Against 
the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, it may have been suc- 
cessful ; against the British it must always fail : the English 
infantry is sufficiently firm, intelligent, and well-disciplined, to 
wait calmly in lines for the adverse masses, and sufijciently 
bold to close upon them with the bayonet. The column is 
good for all movements short of the actual charge ; but, as the 
Macedonian phalanx was unable to resist the open fbimatiou 
of the Roman legion, so ^ill the close column be unequal to 
sustain tlie fire and charge of a firm line aided by artilleiy. 
The repugnance of men to trample on their own dead and 
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wounded, the cries and groans of the latter, and the whistling 
of cannon-shots as they tear open the ranks, produce disorder, 
especially in the centre of attacking columns, wliich, •blinded 
by smoke, unsteadfast of footing, bewildered b/words of com- 
mand coming from a multitude of officers crowded togetlier, 
can neither see what is taking place, nor advance nor retreat, 
without increasing the confusion. No example of courage can 
be useful, no moral effect produced by the spirit of individuals, 
except upon the head, which is often firm and even victorious 
when the rear is flying in terror. Nevertheless, columns are 
the soul of military operations; in them is the victory, and in 
them also is safety to be found after a defeat. The secret con- 
sists in knowing when and where to extend the front, p • 

1C®. It is surprising, that Junot having regained Torres 
Vedras, occupied Mafra, and obtained an armistice, did not 
profit by the terms of the latter to prepare for crossing 
tlie Tagus and establish the war on the frontiers. Kel- 
lerman ascertained during the negotiation that Moore was 
not arrived, and witliout him the position of Montechi<|ue 
could neither be attacked nor turned. There Was nothing in 
the armistice, or the way it had been agreed to, which ren- 
dered it dishonourable to take such an advantage; and the 
opening thus left for Junot was sir Artlmr’s principal objection 
to that preliminary. 

17®. Although parts of the convention were objectionable 
in point of form, parts imprudently worded, taken as a wliolc 
it was fraught with prudence. Suppose .sir Arthur, unim- 
peded by sir Harry Burrard, had pursued his own plan ; that 
d’unot, cut off from Lisbon and the half of his forces, had been 
driven upon the upper Tagus. He was still master of flying 
to Almeida or Elvas; and the thousand men in Santarem 
could have joined him on either line. Then the advantages of 
a convention would have been appi’cciated. The army, exclu- 
sive of Moore’s division, had neither provisions, nor means of 
transporting provisions, for more tlian ten days ; the fleet was 
the only solid resource, but a gale from any point between 
south and north-west would have driven the ships away or cast 
them on a lee-shore. It was therefore indispensable to secure 
the mouth of the Tagus for the safety of the fleet; and 
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this could only be done by occupying Cuscaes, Bugio, and St. 
Julian’s, the last- of which would alone have required ten days 
open trenches, and a battering train which must have been 
dragged by men over the mountains; for the artillery horses 
were scarcely able to draw the field guns, and no 
ProcewiingB country animals were to be found. In the mean 
ofinquiiy!^ tlnie, the French troops in Lisbon, upon the 
heights of Almada, and in the men-of-jvjar, retiring 
tranquilly through the Alemtejo, w^ould there have united with 
Junot; or, if he feH back upon Almeida, they could have 
retired upon Elvas and La-Lippe. Meanwhile, Siniavin must 
have surrendered his squadron in a disgraceful manner, Or 
joinoth tlie French with his six thousand men ; and it may 
here be observed, that even after the arrival of 
Moore, only twenty-five thousand British infantry 
w^ere fit for duty. 

Let it be iupposed the forts were taken, the English fleet in 
the river, the resources of Lisbon organized, tbe battering guns , 
and ammunition necessary for tbe siege of Elvas transported 
to Abrantes by water. Seventy miles of land remained to 
traverse, and then three months of arduous operations in the 
sickly season of the most pestilent of situations, would have 
been the certain consequences of any attempt to reduce that 
fortress. Did the difficulty end there 1 Ameida remained, 
and in the then state of the ro&ds of Portugal, taking into con- 
sideration only the known and foreseen obstacles, it is certain 
that six months more would have been wasted before the 
country could have been entirely freed from the invaders ; but 
long before that period Napoleon’s eagles would have soared 
over Lisbon again ! The eonclusion is inevitable. The con- 
vention was a great and solid advantage for the allies, a blunder 
on the part of the French. 

With the mbmentoiy exception of Junot’s threat to bum 
Lisbon, we Iwk in vain for tliat vigour which urged tbe march 
from Alcantara; and wonder to see the man, who in the face 
of an Engli^ fleet, in contempt of fourteen thousand Portu- 
guese troops, and a population of three hundred thousand 
souls, dared .with a few hundred tired grenadiers to seize Upon 
Lisbon, so sunk in energy, that with twenty-five thousand good 
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soldiers he declined a manly effort, and resorted to a conven- 
tion to save an army which was in very little danger. But 
such IS the liuman mind, the momentary slave of every attrac- 
tion, though ultimately true to self-interest When Junot 
entered Portugal, power, honours, fame, even a throne was 
within his view. When he proposed the convention the gor- 
geous apparition was gone ; toil and danger were at hand, 
fume flitted at a distance, and he easily persuaded himself that 
prudence and vigour could not he yoked together. A saying 
attributed to Napoleon perfectly describes the convention in a 
few words. ‘ I was going to send Junot before a council of 
war. when fortunately the English tried their generals and 
saved me the pain of punishing an old friend 1* 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER L 

The convention of Cintra, followed by the cstablisliment of a 
regency at Lisbon, disconcerted the plans of the bishop and 
junta of Oporto, and restored Portugal to comparative tranquil- 
lity. ' The simple minded people -would not heed the peniicioiis 
counsels of the factious prelate and his inisehievous coadjutors, 
and what may be called the convulsive struggle of the war 
tcnnlnatcd. At first a remarkable similarity of feeling and 
mode ot acting betrayed the common origin of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese; a wild impatience of foreign aggression, ex- 
travagant pride, vain boasting, passionate reckless resentment, - 
were common to both. Soon, however, the finer marks of 
national character impressed by their ditferent positions in the 
political world became visible. Spain, holding from time im- 
memorial a high rank among the great powers, more often an 
ojqu’ossor than oppressed, haugjitily rejected all advice; uncon- 
scious of her actual weakness and ignorance, and remembering 
only her former dignity, she a.ssuincd an attitude which would 
scarcely have suited the days of the cm]>eror Charles V. ; 
whereas Portugal, always fearing the ambition of licr powerful 
neighbour, and relying for safety as much upon her alliances 
as upon lier own intrinsic strength, readily submitted to the 
direction of England; The turbulence of the first led to defeat 
and disaster; the docility and patience of the second were 
productive of the most henefieial results. 

The national difierence was not immediately perceptible. 
At this period the Portuguese were despised, while a splendid 
triumph was anticipated for the Spaniards. It was affirmed 
end believed, rfiat, ft'orii every quarter enthusiastic multitudes 
of the pressing forward to complete the destruction 
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of a baffled and dispirited enemy ; the vigour, the courage, tlie 
unmatched spring of Spanish patriotism was in every man’s 
mouth, Napoleon’s power and energy seemed weak in opposi- 
tion, Few persons doubted the truth of such tales, and yet 
nothing could be more unsound, more eminently fallacious, 
than the generally entertained opinion of French weakness and 
Spanish strength. The resources of the former were un- 
bounded, almost untouched; those of the latter were too 
slender even to support the weight of victory ; in Spain the 
whole structure of society was shaken to pieces by the violence 
of an effort which merely awakened the slumbering strength 
of France. 

Foresight, promptitude, arrangement, marked the proceed- 
ings of Napoleon; while with the Spaniards prudence^ was 
punished as treason, and personal interests everywhere spring- 
ing up with incredible force wrestled against the public good. 
At a distance the insurrection appeared of towering propor- 
tions and mighty strength, when in truth it was a fantastic 
object, stained witli blood, and tottering from weakness. The 
Jiclping hand of England alone was stretched forth for its 
support, all other assistance was denied; for the continental 
powers, although nourishing secret hopes of profit from tlic 
struggle, with calculating policy turned coldly from the patriots’ 
cause. The English cabinet was indeed sanguine, and yet the 
mmisters, while anticipating success in a preposterous nianuer, 
displayed little industry and less judgment in their prepara- 
tions for the struggle; nor does it appear that the freedom of 
the Peninsula was much considered, in their councils. Tlioy 
contemplated this astonishing insurrection as a mere military 
opening, through which Napoleon might be ^sailed, and they 
neglected, or rather feared, to look towards , tlie great moral 
consequences of such a stupendous event)*— consequences which 
were indeed above tbeir reach of policy i they were neither 
able nor ^^ulling to seize such a singularly propitious occasion 
for conferring a benefit upon mankind. 

This opportunity for restoring the civil strength of a long 
degraded people by a direct recurrence to first principles, was, 
however, such as has seldom been grants to a sinking nation. 
Ihithnsiasm was aroused without the witliering curse of faction; 
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tlie iiniltitude wer<r ready to follow whoever chose to lead ; 
the weight of ancient authority was, hy a violent external 
shoclc, thrown off; the ruling power fell from the hands of the 
few, to l>e caught by the many, without the latter having 
thereby incurred the odium df rebellion or excited the malice 
of mortified grandeur. There was nothing to deter the cautious 
for there was nothing to pull down ; the foundation of tlie 
social structure was already laid -bare, and all the materials 
were at hand for building a noble monument of human genius 
and virtue: the architect alone was wanting. No anxiety to 
ameliorate the moral or physical condition of the people in 
tlie Peninsula w’as evinced by the ruling men of England ; and 
if any existed amongst those of Spain, it evaporated in puerile 
jibstfact speculations. Napoleon indeed offered the blessing 
of regeneration in exchange for submission, but in that revolt- 
ing form, and accompanied by tbe evils of w'ar, it was rejected ; 
in the clamorous pursuit of national independence, the iude- 
j)endencc of man W'as trampled under foot. The mass of the 
Spanish nation, blinded by personal hatred, thought only of 
revenge ; the leaders, arrogant and incapable, neither sought^ 
nor wished for any higher motive of action. Without unity of 
design, and devoid of arrangement, their policy was mean and 
personal, their militaiy efforts abortive, and a rude unscientific 
warfare disclosed at once, tbe barbarous violence of the 
Spanish character and tln^ utter decay of )$panish institu- 
tions. 

After Joseph’s retreat from Madrid, the insurrection of 
Spain may be said to have ceased. From that period it 
became a w'ar between France and tlic Peninsula. The fate 
of the latter was then entrusted to organized bodies of men, 
the first exeiteiueut subsidy, and, as danger seemed to recede, 
all the me^rner passions resuming their empire, rendered the 
transactions multHaapious and confused. The establishment of 
a central , supreme Junta, the caprices of the Spanish gencmls 
and their interminaDle disputes; the proceedings of the French 
army before the arrival of the emperor; the oj)erations of the 
grami army after his arrival; the campaign of the British 
auxiliary force; fonfe so many distinct actions^ connected 
indeed by one great catastrophe, yet each attended by a uumW 
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of miuor circumstances of little importance if viewed separator, 
but showing, when combined, the complicated nature of the 
disease which destroyed the energy of Spain. For the 
advantage of clearness, therefore, it will be necessary to sacri- 
ilce chronological order; and as frequent reference must be 
made to the proceedings of a class of men whose interference 
had a decided, and in many cases a very disastrous influence 
upon the affoirs of that period, a brief account shall be given 
of the English agents, under which denomination both civil 
and military men were employed: the distinction was only 
nominal, for, generally speaking, each person assumed the right 
of acting in both capacities. * 

Mr. Charles Stuart, as envoy, was the chief of the civil 
agents, aud the persons subordinate to him were, Mr. Hunter, 
Hr. Duff, and others, consuls and vice-consuls. He remained 
at first at Ooriiiia. 

Mr. Hunter was stationed at Gihon in the Asturias. Mr. 
DuflF proceeded to Cadiz, and the others were, in like manner, 
employed at different ports. They were all empowered to 
distribute money, arms, succours of clothing and ammunition ; 
and the want of system and forethought in the cabinet was 
proved by the injudicious zeal of their inferior agents, each of 
whom conceived Iximself competent to direct the whole of the 
political and military transactions : Mr. Stuart even had some 
trouble to establish his right of control. 

The military agents were of two classes. Those scut from 
England by the government, and those employed by the 
generals abroad. 

Sir Thomas Dyer, assisted by major Boohe and captain 
Patrick, proceeded to the Asturias. The last officer remained 
at Oviedo, near the junta of that province; Boche went to the 
head-quarters of Cuesta, Dyer, after collecting some informa- 
tion, returned to England. 

Colonel Cliarles Boyle organized the BpaUish prisoners ut 
Portsmouth, and sailed with them to Coruna. He was accom- 
panied by captain Carrol aud captain Kennedy, and during 
the passage a singular instance of turbulent impatience 
occurred. The prisoners, who had been released, armed and 
clothed by England, were as enthusiastic in their expressions 
von, u V 
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of patriotism as the most sanguine could desire, but at sea 
they mutinied, carried the transports into different ports of 
the Peninsula, disembarked, and proceeded each* to his own 
home. 

Colonel Browne was despatched to Oporto, major Green to 
Catalonia. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple had before sent captain Whittingliam 
to attend general Castanos, and placed major Cox near the 
supreme junta of Seville, The former accompanied the head- 
quarters of the Andalusian army until the battle of Tudela 
put an end to his functions. The latter watched the supreme 
junta’s proceedings, advising and remonstrating, when neces- 
sary, in a manner extremely judicious and praiseworthy. 

All the above-named gentlemen were in full activity pre- 
vious to the commencement of the campaign in Portugal; but 
Sir H Dal whcu tlic convention of Cintra opened a way for 
rympie’8 operations in Spain, sir Hew Dalrymple sent lord 
Papers, MSS. Bciitinck to Madrid, that he miglit 

arrange a plan of co-oi)eration with the Spanish generals, and 
transmit exact information of the state of affairs. Such a 
mission was become indispensable. Up to that period the 
military intelligence received had been very unsatisfactory. 
The letters from the agents contained abundance of common- 
place expressions relative ^to the enthusiasm and patriotism 
visible in Spain; vast plans were said to be under considera- 
tion, some in progress of execution, and complete success was 
confidently predicted. Nevertheless, every project proved 
abortive or disastrous, without lowering the confidence of the 
prognosticators, or checking the mania for grand operations, 
which seemed to be the disease of the moment. 

Lord William Bentitick’s mission was confirmed by the 


English ministers, and the system of the military agents was 
regulated by marking out certain districts and appointing a 
general officer to superintend eacli. Major-generid Broderick 
was sent to GalHcia; major-general Leith, with a large stail^ 
proceeded to the Asturias; Biscay, Castille, Leon, , and even 
Cbtalonia, were included in his mission, and seeminglyhe was 
lo prepre for landing an English army on the coast of Blsca||r, 
Major-general Bontag went to Portugal, and at the sametime^ 
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sir Robert Wilson, furnished with arms, ammunition and 
clothing for organizing tliree or four thousand men levied by 
the bishop of Oporto, took with him a large regimental staff, 
and a number of Portuguese refugees, and succeeded in form- 
ing a pailiizan corps afterwards known as the Lusitanian 
legion. Brigadier-general Decken, at first destined for 
Spain, was finally directed to Oporto, where he arrived the 
17th of August, and immediately commenced that curious 
intrigue which has been already mentioned in the campaign 
of Vimiero. 

Sir John Moore sciit colonel Graliam to the Spanish head- 
quarters on the Ebro, and kept lord William Bentinck at 
Madrid, whither Mr. Stuart also went. In their correspdnd- 
cnee, and that of major Cox from Seville, may be seen how 
Spain was then afflicted and her cause ruined. The distribu- 
tion of supplies, and the independent powers of the military 
agents immediately employed by the ministers, gave them 
extraordinary influence, which they used most injudiciously, 
neglecting their real mission and taking leading parts in 
matters with which they had no concern. Thus colonel 
Doyle, leaving captain Kennedy at Coruna, and captain 
Carrol >vith Blake, went to Madrid and obtained the rank of 
general for himself, and of licutenant-coloiiel for his two sub- 
ordinates; and, from his letters, it would seem, he had a large 
share in arran^ng the general plan of campaign, and the 
formation of a central supreme government. He attached 
himself principally to the duke of Infantado, a young man of 
moderate capacity, with a predilection for the petty g.^. 
intrigues called policy at the Spanish court. Moore's cor- 
Whittingham gained the confidence of Castafios, J^p*^*^**®®®®* 
and was employed to inspect the Spanish armies 
on the Ebro, and report upon their efficiency pro- ham’s Let. 
vious to executing the plan of campaign But 
neither ho nor Doyle had any dear view of affairs; their 
opinions, invariably and even extravagantly sanguine were 
never borne out by the result. 

The Spanish leaders soon perceived the advantage of flatter- 
ing young men who had control of enormous supplies. Demon- 
strations of respect and confidence were lavished on the 

' > if2 
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subordinates, especially on those who accepted Spanish rank; 

but neither lord William Bentinck nor Mr. Stuart 
* could procure the adoption of a beneficial measure, 
liord w. or even establish the ordinary intercourse of official 
StteratMS. business. The leading men wished to create a 
impression of affiurs, and so secure the English 
supplies without being fettered in the application 
of them; the inferior agents answered this purpose, and, 
satisfied with their docility, the generals were displeased if 
more than one agent came to their respective camps. Captain 
Birch, an intelligent engineer, writing from Blake’s quarters, 
says, ^General Broderick is expected here; but 1 
MMreS'cor- kave understood the appearance of a British 
respondence. general at these head-quarters might give j ealousy. 

General Blake is not communicative, yet captain 
Carrol appeara to be on the best footing with him and hia 
officers; and captain Carrol tells me he informs him of more 
tlian he does any of his generals.’ Soon after this, general 
Letter to Mr did arrive, and complained, that ^general 

Stuart, MS. Blake's reserve was such, he could only get answers 
Sept. 18. ^ direct and particular questions, but 

by no means candid and explicit replies to general inquiries.' 

This subtlety was successful. Widely diflerent were Spanisli 
affairs judged by the mijjtary agents’ reports, and Spanish 
afi’airs brought to the test of battle; yet the fault was less 
with the agents than with the ministers. It was difficult for 
the former to act ar%ht. Living with military chiefs in the 
field, holding rank in th^r armies, dependent on them for 
every convenience, they wera forced to see as the general saw, 
and report ail he wished ; a simple spy would have been more 
efficacious 1 Bir Jolm Moore recalled all the inferior agents 
under his oontroVand urged on the ministers that only one 
channel of commuhiqation b^iweeu the Spanish authorities and 
the British army should eidafe. He observed, that each military 
agent thought the events under his own peculiar cognizance the 
only matters of importance. Some of those persons treated sir 
H. Lalrymple ^nd himSelf as having an auxilia|y force to be 
moved, divided, and applied at their requisition, i^d thought 
the military stores of England were entirely at their disposal. 
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Mr. Hunter demanded cavalry and horse artillery to act wth 
the Spaniards in the Asturian plains; infantry to garrison 
their seaport towns. Dyer was convinced the horsemen and 
guns should have been at Bio Seco, and that, aided with two 
thousand British cavalry and twenty pieces of artillery, the 
Spaniards would, in six weeks, have all the French troops ‘ in 
a state of siege.* General Leith sayst * Whatever ^ ^ 
may be the plan of operations, and whatever the Moore’a 
result, I beg leave, in the strongest manner, lb 3P»pew^iS3. 
recommend to your consideration, the great advantage of 
ordering all the disposable force, of horse or artillery, and 
light infantry, mounted on horsed or mules of the countr)', 
without a moment’s delay to move' on Palcncia, where the 
column or columns will receive such intelligenoeasmayehable 
them to give the most effectual co-operation.* Whittingham, 
at the same period, mentioning the wish of general Caslahos 
that some Britiali cavalry should join him, writes, ^ 1 cannot 
quit this subject without once more repeating, tiat the efforts 
of the cavalry will decide the fate of the campaign. Should it 
be possible for youi^ excellency to send one thousand or fifteen 
hundred horse, the advantages that would result are incal- 
culable,’ And while these pressing recommendations came the 
one from Oviedo, the other from Tudela, Dfljde, writing from 
Madrid thus expresses himself: 'Certain it is, that if your 
army w^ere here, the French would evacuate Spain before you 
got within a week’s march of them; indeed, even the light 
cavalry and two thousand l^ght, troops, sent on cars to keep up 
with the cavalry, to show bur friends the nature of outpost 
duty, would, I think, decide the question.* — 'A respectable 
corps of British troops, landed in Catalohib, would so impose, 
that I have no doubt of the good .effectsl* 4his last proposi- 
tion relative to Catalonia w^os a favourite plan of all tlie leading 
men at Madrid ; so certain were they of success on the Ebro, 
that finding no British force was likely to be granted, they 
withdrew eight or nine thoo^d men from t^e army near 
Tudela, and directed them upon Lerida. 

Having tl^ns explained the system of military agents, the 
reader will recognise them again in the actions, now to l)e 
narrated, of the armies which they joined, 
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OPERATIONS OF THE SPANISH ARMIES IJIMEOIATELT 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF BAYLBN. 

When that victory drove Joseph from Madrid, the patriotic 
troops, guided by the caprice of the generals, moved in various 
directions, witlmt a fixed object, and without concert j all 
persons seemed to imagine the war ended, and that rejoicing 
and triumph should occupy good Spaniards. The Murcian 
and ValenciaR army separated. General Llamas, with twelve 
thoiitend Murcian infantry and a few cavalry, went to Madrid, 
St. Marc, a Fleming by birth, wisely marched with his Valen- 
cians to succour Zaragoza. On the road ho joined forces u*ith 
the baron *de Versage, and the united troops, sixteen thousand 
strong, entercil Zaragoza the 15th, Verdicrand Lefcbre having 
raised the siege the day before, leaving their heavy guns and 
stores behind them. They were pursued by the Valeneians 
and Aragonese, but on the 19th their eavalry turned and 
defeated the Simnish advanced guard. On the 20th Lefcbre 
took a position at Milagro. On the 21st, St. Marc and Versage 
occupied Tudela, and the peasantry of the valleys, assembling 
on the left flank of tlie French, threatened their communica- 
tions. Meanwhile Palafox, eng^ed in rejoicing, did not begin 
to repair the defaces of Zaragoza until the end of the month. 

He also assumed supreme authority, and in various 

Cavolkro. j , 

ways discovered moriJiDato presumption, decree- 
ing, among other acts, that no Aragonese should thereafter he 
liable to the punishment of death for any crime. 

Castanos’ anny was the most efficient in Spain. It contained 
thirty tliousand regular troops, provided with a good train of 
Cox‘«Cor- Rriifleiy and fluked with recent victory; yet it 
rcfsponticncp, wos Constrained to remain idle by the junta of 
Seville, who detmned It to secure a supremacy 
over the other juntas of Andalusia, and even recalled a part 
for iftn ostentatious triumph in tliat city. It was a month 
^ capitulation of Dupont, before Oastanos entered the 
^ capital, at the head of a single division of seven 
JUm^Sr- thousand men; another of the same force was left 
at Toledo, and the rest of his army was (juartered 
in the Sierra Morena, 
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The Estremaduran infantry at first composed of new levies, 
was afterwards strengthened by somebatteJions of the Walloon 
and Boyal Guards; and equipped by air Hew Dalrymple, Fol- 
lowing a treaty between the juntas of Badajos and Seville, the 
Estremaduran cavalry, four thousand strong, was to be given 
to Gaetanos, and, Cuesta excepted, no other general had horse- 
men. They were useless in Estremadura, yet orders and 
entreaties, and the interference of sir Hew Mrymplc, alike 
failed to make Galluiszo send them either to Oastanos or Blake; 
nor would he, as we have seen, desist from his pretended siege 
of La-Lippe, although it delayed the evacuation of Portugal 
Meanwhile the Spanish captives released by the g 
convention of Cintra, were clothed, armed, and rympie’a 
sent to Catalonia in British transports, which 
also carried ten thousand muskets with ammunition for the 
Catalans. 

It has been before stated, that fifteen hundred Spaniards, 
commanded by Valladcras, co-operated with the Portuguese 
during the campaign of Yimicro. They never penetrated beyond 
Guarda, were destitute of money, and in great distress; 
they could neither subsist bn the spot nor march 
away: sir Hew relieved them by « timely advance 
of ten thousand dollars, and they joined Blake in the 
mountains behind Astorga. Blake’s resefve division had not 
been engaged at llio Seco; he w^as therefore able, Doyle’s 
with the resources of the province and succours i^etters. 
from England, to form a newnrmy of thirty thoiiland infantry. 
When Besaieres retired, Blake occupied Leon, Astorga, and 
the pass of Manzanal ; ho dared not enter the plains without 
cavalry, and the junta of Oastiile and Leon, ^en at Poute- 
ferrada, ordered Cuesta, W'ho had one thousand dragoons at 
Arevalo, to transfer them to the Gullician antiy. Instead of 
obeying, the arbitrary old man, exasj>erated by bis defeat, and 
quarrel with Blake, retired to Salamanca, collected stunroh 
and armed ten thousand pefsants, annulled the CoiT(>i»pQ)id- 
proceedings of tire junta, and menaced the mem- 
bers with punishment for resisting his authority as captain- 
general; Blake protected them; and while the generals dis- 
puted, three thousand French cavalry descended the Douro, 
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scoured the plains, and raised contributions in face of bc*li 
their annies. Blake finally quitted his cantonments in Sep- 
tember, and, skirting the plains on the north-east, earned his 
army by forced marches to the Montana St. Ander, . a, rugged 
capt. Carrol’s district dividing Biscay from the Asturias. The 
Letters. junta of the latter province had received enormous 
succours from England, but made no answerable exertions. 
Their district Fas strong, and eighteen thousand men w’ere said 
to he in arms, hut only ten thousand were promised to Blake, 
and only eight thousand joined him. 

Catalonia W little direct connexion with the main armies, 
and at this period little influence on the general plan of cam- 
paign, Thus It appears, that one month after the capitulation 
of Dupont, only nineteen thousand infantry without cavalry, 
and under more than one independent general, were collected 
at Madrid; that only sixteen thousand men were in line upon 
the Ebro; that the other Spanish armies, exclusive of that in 
Catalonia computed at eleven thousand men, were many days’ 
march from the enemy and from one another; that the cliiels, 
quarrelling with their re8[}ective juntas and among themselves, 
were inactive, or, as in the case of Oalluzzo, doing mischief. 
These feeble and dilatory operations were partly owing to the 
inaptitude of the generals, principally to the unbounded vanity, 
arrogance, and selfishness of f^be local governments, among 
whom the juntas of Oallicia and Seville were most remarkable 
for ambitio^ Instead of concerting means to push thesucceti 
of Baylen, they were devising schemes to insure the perma- 
nency of their owU power/ using the money of both England 
and Spain for this pernici^uis Object. In every part a spirit of 
interested violence ^tOvailed, patriotism was chilled, and the 
efforts of sensible men were nugatory or caused their own 
destruction. TMs state of affairs condemns Joseph’s retreat. 
Without drafting a man from the garrisons of Pampeluna and 
Appendix, ^t. Sebastian ; without interfering with the troops 
employed on the jpommunications of Biscay and 
Kavan^ that monarch drew together fifry thousand good 
troqw in twenty days after he had abandoned his capital. At 
the head of such a force, or . even of two4hirds bf it, he mi^t 
have bid defisuoe to the inactive, balf-organizod, and scattered 
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Spanish aniiics. It was so necessaiyto have muintained him- 
self in Kadrid, that no disproportion of nnmbers should have 
iudneed his hurried retreat. Baylen excited his fears, but from 
his ^gaeious brother it only drew the following observation: 

* The vMe of Spanish form o/re mt capable of heating 
ttoentyfm ^umsand French in a reasonaMe posl- A|>pendix, 
tian? The abandonment of Madrid would, if the '*■ 
Spaniards had pursued a general plan of action, have been fat^ ; 
but the stone of Cadmus had been hast among them, and the 
juntas turning upon one another forgot the.common enemy. 

Ferdinand was now again proelaiined king of Spain, with a 
pomp and rejoicing obstructive of all business except that of 
intrigue. Castaiios assumed the title of captaiu-gcneral of 
Madrid, partly to forward his being appoiuted generalissimo, 
partly to escape the injurious coutrol of the Seville junta; for 
the authority of tlie captains-geuerid though superseded in 
ino.st of the provinces by the juntas was not universallji^^so. 
He expected to be api^iuted generalissimo of the Simnish 
armies ; but ho was of an indolent disposition, and it was soon 
seen that until a central and supreme government was esta* 
blished no such salutary measure would be adopted. In the 
mean time, the council of Castille, not generally popular with 
the people and hated by the juntas, was accepted as the pro- 
visional head of the state in the capital ; its authority was, 
however, merely nominal, and the necessity of showing some 
front to the enemy was the only link of connexion between the 
Spanish armies. " 

Evil consequences were soon felt? , Scareriy had the French 
quitted Madrid when the people- of Biscay prq)ared to rise, 
an event, if well supported, of incahniiable advantage ; but the 
Biscayuns had neither arms nor ammunitioit, the French were 
close to them,, and the nearest Spanish . fmxse was the feeble 
Asturian levy. A previous junction of that force with Blake 
was indispensable ; but that effected, and due preparation made, 
an insurrection' of Biscay, protected by forty thousand regular 
troops and Supplied from the sea-board with money and stores, 
would have compelled the French to abandon the Ebro or 
%ht a bat^e. And Blake might have risked that, if the 
Andalnslan, Mnreion, Yalencian, and Aragonese mmrles ossem- ^ 
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bling iicftr Tittlela had at the same time menaced the enetny’s 
left flank. In every point of view it was an important event, 
and the Biscayik impatience should have been restrained ; hut 
Infantado, Doyle, and others at Madrid, hastened the explosion, 
and the rash manner in which they proceeded is shown in the 
following extracts from Doyle’s despatches 
‘ I j)roposed to general Blake that he should send officers 
to Biscay to stir up the people there, and into the Asturias to 
beg that, of their 15,000 men, 8,000 might be pushed into 
Biscay to Bilbao, to assist the people, who were all ready, and 
only waited fojr arms and ammunition, for both of which I 
wrote to Mr. Hunter at Gihon, and learned from him tliat he 
had ^nt a large supply of both, and some money to Bilbao, 
where already 14,000 men had enrolled themselves. The 
remainder of the Asturians I begged might insbjntly occupy 
the passes from Castille into the Asturias and Biscay, that is 
to j^y, from Eeynosa in the direction of Bilbao.’ Some days 
after be says, 'My measures in Biscay and Asturias have 
fKjrfectly succeeded; the reinforcements of arms, ammunition 
and men (5,000 stand of arms, and ammunition in propor- 
tion,) have reached Bilbao in safety, and the Asturians have 
taken possession of the passes I pointed out, so that we are 
all safe in that part of the world.’ 

In this fancied state of seeurijiby affairs remained until the 
I Cth of August, when Blake, being still in the mountains of 
Gallicia, the English supply arrived in the port of Bilbao, and 
tlic explosion took place; General Merlin, with three thou- 
sand grenadiers, iiUmediately came down on the unfortunate 
Biscayans, Bilbao waH t^^n, and to use the gloomy express 
sion of king Joseph, 'the fire of insurrection was quenched 
with the blood of twelve hundred men.’ Fortunately, the 
stores were not lauded, and the vessels escaped from the river, 
l)ut by this blow; hue of the priiicil)al resources which Blake 
had a right to calculate upon in his future operations 
was destroyed ; and, although the number adnutted by the 
Sj>aniards to have fallen was less than the above quotation 
implies*, . the spirit of resistance was severely clicked. The 
evil was unmixed aid deplorable, yet created no sensation 
the immediate scene of the catastrophe ; triumphs au4 
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rgoioiBgsoecupied the people of Madrid and JSaragoza; and it 
is difScidt to say how long the war would have been neg- 
lected, if Palafox had not b^u roused by the re-appearance 
of a French corps, which reto<^ Tudela, and pushed on to 
the vicinity of Zaragoza itself. This took place . 
immediately after the expedition against Bilbao; 
it was intended to suppress tbe insurrection of 
the valleys, and to clear the left flaufc of the French army, 
Palafox thus roughly aroused, wrote intempe- 
rately to the council of Castille, ordered all the ham's Letters, 
troops in tlie capital to come to the Ebro, and 
menaced the members personally for previous delay, * Being 
without weight of character, and his remonstrances founded 
on his own danger and not supported by any clear view of 
affairs, his presumptuous tone gave general offence. He 
chiefly aimed at Castanos, who was also menaced with the 
stoppage of pay and subsistence for his army by the junta of 
Seville if it quitted the capital before a ceutral govern meut 
was established ; but at the same time that junta wbitting. 
was strenuously intriguing to prevent such esta- 
blishraent 

A council of all tbe generals commanding armies was 
held at Madrid the 5th of September, Cas- 
tahoSj Llamas, Cuesta, Infantado, and some others Liters!”* * 
assembled; Blake gave his proxy to Infantado; 

Palafox was represented by a cojonel of bis own 
staff. Cuesta proposed that a commander-in-chief should be 
appointed; the others were too jealous to adopt this step, yet 
agreed to move to the Ebro. Llainas, with the Murciana, 
was to occupy Taranzona, Agreda^ aud Borja,— La-Pena, with 
two Andalusian divisions, then in Madrhi, was, to marc]i to 
I/ogrona and Najera, — ^the otlier divisions were to follow in due 
time, and when La-Pena should reach Logrona, XtlamaS was to 
enter Cascjinte, Corolla, and Calahbra. 

This united force was to be called the army of the centre; 
and once in its positions, Palafox, under who.se command 
St. Marc’s division acted, was to push forward to Sangiiessa 
by the left bank of the Ebro, and turn the ^emy on the 
Aragon river. B' was hoped Blake would arrive at Palenoia 
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ftnd form a timely junction with the Asturians, and Ouesta 
promised to march upon Bui^o del Osnm, to fill up the space 
between Blake and tlie army of the centre. The head of 
La^Pefia’s column was to l>e at Soria on the 15th of ^ptem* 
her, and it was confidently expected that this vicious plan, 
in which every military principle was violated, and the 
enemy’s troops considered, with regard to position, as a fijEed 
immovable nSass, would cause the total destruction of the 
French arm;)t: the only fear was, that a hasty flight into 
France woul4 save it from Spanish vengeance! Whittingham, 
echoing the sentiments of the Spanish generals with reference 
to this plan, writes, ‘AA ht as my poor judgment leads me, 
I nm satisfied if the French j^ersist in maintaining tlieir 
present position, we shall in less than six weeks have a second 
edition of the battle of Baylen !’ 

To move Ija-Peila and Llamas, money was required, none 
could be got at Madrid, and the maritime provinces intcr- 
fiirHctvDal- ^he English supplies. In this difiiculty 

pympk’« Cor* Doyle drew bills upon the English treasury, and 
rcspondcnce. goveniment of Seville, making the 

Doyk'i latter payable out of two millions of dollars just 

transmitted to the junta through Mr. Duff. These 
bills would have been dishonoured if, just before they were 

. T *i presented, inejor. 4 ,Gox hud not remonstrated 

Oix’sLetten. * ^ t -f . . 

strongly upon the destitute condition of the army ; 
and his representations, at first haughtily and evasively received, 
became effectual when the junta discovered that a plot against 
their lives, supposed to have been concocted at Madrid, was 
on the eve of ex^tio*. They had become hateful from 
their domineering insolence and selfishness; public feeling was 
against them, and alanped for the consequences, they sent off 
200,000 dolhwa,;, to and published a manifesto, in 

which they inSsrted a letter, pretended to have been addressed 
to Gaetanos pn the 8th, gpving him full powers to act for the 
public good. The object wms to pacify the people, and 
save their dignity by appearing to have acted voluntarily ; 
but Castaiios published the letter in Madrid with its true 
date of the iTth, showing that to Cox^s remonstrance and not 
a sense of duty this change of condin^ was duo. 
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' This supply mbled the troops to move, and 40,000 fresh 
kvieswere enrolledfyet Napoleon’s foresight in disarming 
the people had been so effectual, only 3,200 firelocks could 
be procured. A singular expedient then presented itself to 
the imagination of Infantado and other leading persons in 
Madrids Doyle, at their desire, wrote to sir Hew Dalrymple 
in the name of the supreme Council, to have th firelocks of 
Jmds mrmy, md the arms of the Portuguese people^ for- 
warded to the frontier, and from them^ carried by post to the 
capital 1 This novel proposition was made when England had 
already transmitted to Spain 160,000 muskets, a supply 
considerably exceeding the whole number of men 
organized throughout the country. Fifty thousand tary 
had gone to Seville, where the junta shut them 
up in the arsenals, and left the armies defenceless; for to 
neglect real resources, and hasten upon tlie most extravagant 
projects, is peculiarly Spanish. No other people could have 
thought of asldng for a neighbouring nation’s arms at such 
a conjuncture. No other than Spanish rulers could have 
imagined the absurdity of supplying their levies, momentarily 
expecting to fight upon the Ebro, with the arms of a French 
army still unconquered in Portugal! But this project was 
only one among many proofs afforded at the time, that Cer- 
vantes was as profound an observer, as he was a witty reprover 
of the extravagance of his countrymen. 
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CHAPTER n. 

INTERNAL POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Short bb the period was, between the first hreakiug forth of 
the insurrection and the arrival of Mr. Stuart at 
Lei ttrs. Coyuha, it sufficed to create disunion of the worst 
tary rTperi juntas of Lcon, of the Asturias, and 

of GalHcia, were at open discord ; and each province 
was split into parties, hating each other with as much virulence 
as if they had been of a hundred years* growth. The English 
supplies were considered, by the authorities into whose hands 
tlicy fell, as a peculiar donation to themselves, and appropriated 
accordingly; one junta would not assist another with arms 
when there was a surplus ; nor permit their troops to march 
against the enemy, beyond the particular province in which 
they were organized. The provincial nobility and gentry, 
who had seized power, were nnNhi of contracted views, proud, 
arrogant — as extreme ignorance sij,jjdenly clothed with autho- 
rity will always be — and generally disposed to provide for 
relations and dependants at the expense of the common 
cause, which with them was subordinate to local interests. 
Jealousy of their neighbours regulated the proceedings of all 
tlie juntas, and their projects for increasing their own, or 
depressing a rival government’s influence, were characterized 
by absurdity want of principle. 

To isolate Gallicia, and seemingly with design to unite it 
with Portugal, was the object of its junta. They 
SttSa^MS. contracted an independent alliance with the junta 
of Oporto, complained that the Estremadura 
army obeyed the junta of l^ville, sent' troops under Valla- 
deras to aid the Portuguese, and yet refused to unite for 
defence with the Castilles, unless a formal treaty of alliance 
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was signed and ratified! Their selfislmesa and incapacity 
gave so much disgust, that plots were formed to overthrow 
their authority. The bishop of Oroase and the archbishop of 
Bt. Jago were tlxeir declared enemies. The last, an intriguing 
priest, secretly endeavoured to draw Blake’s army into his 
views, he even urged that general to march against the junta, 
but Lis letters being intercepted he was arrested; yet neither 
the stability, nor the personal safety of the junta was secured, 
for many persona applied to Mr. Stuart to aid in changing 
the form of government by force. The Asturians were worse 
than the Galliciaixs. They refused to assist Blake when his 
army was suffering, although the stores required by him, and 
supplied by England, were rotting where they were first 
landed ; money also, sent out in the Pluto frigate for the \ise 
of Ijeon, was detained at Gilion, and Leon itself never raised 
a single soldier for the cause. Thus, only two months aftqr 
the first burst of the insurrection, corruption, intrigue, and 
faction even to the verge of civil war,.xvere raging in the 
northern parts of Spain. 

Like passiou-s were at work m tlie south, where the junta 
of Seville made no secret of their ambitious views. They 
stifled all local publications, suppressed a manifesto 
of Florida Blanca, who as president of the Murcian 
j unta had recommended the fonnation of a supreme 
central government; they wasted their time in frivolous dis- 
putes, neglected everything of importance, sacrificed the 
general welfare, to private interest, gave military promotion 
without regard to public opinion or merit, repressed patriotism, 
and rewarded tlieir tools with places of emoluments of which 
they had not the legal patronage. They Usurped the royal 
prerogative of appointing canons in the church, and their 
cupidity equalled their ambition; they intercepted 
the money required by the troops, complAd 
that La Mancha and Madrid, In whose defence Papers. - 
they said, tlteir troops were sacrifidpg themselves, reapwdTOoe. 
did not subsist the force under Castanos. And 
under pretext of disciplining thirty thousand levies as a 
reserve, they retained five battalions at Seville as a guard, 
weakened the army in the field, and never raised a mag. 
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The canonries filled up by them bad Vaeu vacant fot yeajr^ 
and tlve salaries appropriated to tbe public service by Oodoy^ 
the junta applied tbe moxMSy to their own and their creature^* 
emolument, and even contemplated a division of the funds 
received from England to support the war amongst them- 
selves, Against this fla^tious junta also, the public indignation 
was rife, and a plot was formed to assassinate tbe members ; 
the municipal authorities remonstrated with them, the arch- 
bishop of TolMo protested against their conduct, the junta of 
^ Granada t^fused to acknowledge their supremacy; but so 
great was tlieir arrogance, so unprincipled their ambition, that 
• the decided and resolute opposition of Oastanos 
rfmpie?* ^ alone prevented them from commencing a civil 
I’aplrt- • war, by marching the victorious army of Baylcn 
rcspondcnce. against the refractory Granadans, Such was the 
real state of Spain, such the patriotism of tlie 
juntas, who were at this time filling Europe with 
the sound of their own praise. 

In the northern parts, Mr. Stuart endeavoured to reduce 
the chaos of folly and wickedness, and produce that unity of 
design and action without which it was impossible to resist 
the mighty adversary threatoing the Peninsula. To abate 
the conflicting passions of the moment, he judged a supreme 
authority, upon which the influence of Great Britain could he 
brought to bear with full ^rce, indispensable ; and to con- 
voke the ancient cortes of the realm, the most certain and 
natural mode of drawing the strength end energy of the 
nation into one compact nkss. But Napoleon’s first distribu- 
tion of the French forceif which intercepted direct communica- 
tion between the jproyinces interfered ; Bessieres, Dupont, and 
Moncey, at tha| time occupied a circle round Madrid, and 
would have prevented the Jocal governments of the north 
from uniting irith those dif , fbc south if they had been so 
inclined. A uidmi of deputies from the nearest 
reepondcSe’ provinces, to be called the northern cortes, was 
rariiBiBcii- therefore urged by Mr. Stuart as a preliminary 
t«y p*pen. ensure the convocation of a general 

assembly, when such a meagre should become pr^cabl& 
Xt was however In ydn be represented the danger of anat^hj 
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when such violent pcssiona were excited, and such an enemy 
in the country ; in vain he pointed out the embarrassment to 
the British cabinet, which cotdd not enter into separate 
relations with ^ery provincial junta : the Spaniards finding 
no supplies withhdd, and their reputation not lowered in 
England by their infamous actions i finding, in short, the 
British cabinet ready to gorge tlieh* cupidity, flatter their 
vanity, respect their folly and applaud their wickedness, 
assented to Mr. Stuart’s reasoning but adopted none of his 
propositions. 

Disconl in the northern provinces was not even quelled by 
danger; the disaster at Eio Seco inflamed the violence of 
faction ; and Bessi^res, if he had not been stopped by Dupont’s 
capitulation, had Old Castilic and Gallicia at his mercy. The 
enthusiasm of those provinces never rose high, he was prepared 
to use address as well as force, and would have found partisans. 
Napoleon’s skill would then liave been%pparent; for while 
Bessieres held Gallicia, and Dupont was on the southern fron- 
tier of Portugal, Junot could have safely concentrated his 
whole army, and rendered an English descent nearly imprac- 
ticable. These great combinations were mined by Dupont and 
Joseph, and a greater impulse was given to the insurrection; 
but, unfortunately for Spain, a wider scope was also given for 
personal ambition, faction, and follies, which stifled the virtue 
of the country, and produced ruin. 

Dupont’s capitulation was made known to the council of 
Castille before Joseph was informed of it, and the council, fore- 
seeing all the consequences of such an event, refused, as already 
related, to promulgate officially his accession to the throne. 
The king permitted this act of disobedience to pass without 
much notice; he was naturally averse to violence, 
and neither he nor his brother Napoleon did at O’Farrii, 
any period of the contest for Spain constrain a 
Spaniard to accept or retain office under the intrasdve govern- 
ment. Joseph now went further. He released his ministers 
from their voluntary oath of allegiance to himself, leaving 
them free to choose their party once^inore, and Don Pedro 
Oevallos and me Marquis of Pinuelo seized the, occasion to 
change with what appeared to them changing fortune. The 
you u 0 
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others remained steadfast^ preferring ali anuriiorated gOTem- 
ment under a foreign prince, to what the 7 believed a hopel^ 
Btruggle, but which, if suco^sful, they knew must end in a 
degrading native despotism: perlmps also a little swayed by 
their dislike to England, and by the impossibility of obtaining 
that induenoe among their countrymen, which under other rirr 
cumstanceisi their talents and characters would have ensured, : 

The eo^mcil of Castille was not publicly chastised by the 
intruding l^cmarch, yet secretly he punished the members by 
a dexterous stroke of policy. Grouchy wrote to Castanos 
that circuinstanfles required the presence of the French troops 
in another quarter, and invited him to take immediate posses- 
sion qf Uadrid for the preservation of public tranquillity. 
Tills was construed to mean the entire evacuation of Spain, 
and being agi’eeable to the vmiity of the Sjianiards was greedily 
received; it contributed to the subsequent supineness of the 
nation in preparin^or its defence, and Joseph, by appealing 
to Oastauos and treating the ‘council as a nullity, hripe^ its 
enemies to crush it. All the juntas indeed dreaded ^ council. 
That of Gallicia would not even communicate with it, dedaring 
that personally the members were attached to the French, and 
collectively hod been the most actiye instrument of the usurper's 
government. The junta of 3evifie endeavoured to destroy 
the authority of the ezistiaig, members, and annul the body as 
a tribunal of the state. Notwithstmiding this proscription, 
the council did not hesitate to seise the reins of government 
when the French departed^ and by the maintenance of public 
Sir H. i>^- tranquillity a|id strict repression of reaction pro- 
ryippie’tt seut^ ^ strikkg contrast to the conduct of the 
CoS*cW- prpvin^ junbSts, under whose savage sway every 
re«pottden«e, JuJiyi excess was encouraged. 

To meet this hostility ihe council lost no time in forming 
a party. Don Arias Mon y Velarde, dean or president for the 
time being, wreie a circular letter to the local juntas, pointing 
out die necessity of establishing a central and si^rrine power, 
md proporihg that deputies from eadi province, or nation, nfi 
i/heyvrere sometimes (&lled, should concert with , 4he council 
how to eflfect that object. Confessedly the first public body, 
and acquMnted with the forms of busincs% ihe cohnril would 
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have had a preponderating iuflnence in the asseinhly of dele- 
gates ; and it was so reasonable it should take the lead, -vvhen 
authority was wanted to direct the violence of the people 
before the moment of safety waf passed, that all . the juntas 
trembled. The minor ones submitted ; the Stronger and more 
ambitious felt that subtlety would avail better than open opposi- 
tion to the project. ' 

Following up this blow, the council puhlislied a manifesto, 
containing an accurate detail of the. events of the revolution, 
defending the part taken by its memljers, and claiming a re- 
newal of the confidence formerly reposed^in ^em by the nation. 
It was so ably written, that a large paity, espe- stuurfs 
cklly at Valladolid was formed in fhvour of its Cornesiwjnd 
authors ; and the junta of Seville were so sensible 
of their influence that they intercepted a copy of the manifesto 
addressed to sir Hew Dalrymple, and suppressed ^ 
all writings favourable to the formation of a su- resiwndence. 
preme central authority. It was no longer possible 
to resist the current, which had set strorfgly in 
favour of such a measure; the juntas opposed,^ but could not 
openly deny the propriety, and in every province 
persons of consideration called for a change in that Corrcspond- 
Hydra polity which oppressed the country, and was 
inefficient against the enemy. All the British functionaries in 
communication with the Spaniards also urged the necessity of 
concentrating the executive power. 

Universally odious were the juntas. A few stumt'a 
generals who had risen under their rule adhered Correspond- 
to them ; but Palafox was independent aS a Sue- 
oessful captain-general; Castanos dcclor^ he would no longer 
serve under them; Cuesta was ready to put them down by 
force of arms, and re-establish the ancient royal audienzas aiid 
captains-general. When BessieireS^ retreat opened the com- 
munication with the south, and removed all excuse for procras- 
tlnarion, the juntas of Gallicia, Leon, and the Asturias yielded to 
♦Mr. Stuart’s increasing efforts, and%a^ed to meet in cortes, 
id; Lugo : Gallicia, however, ffrst iUsfeimg on a fonntd raiifica- 
riott of that trea% wth Castillo already mentioned* 

When the time fnrussembling ai^ived, the Astm^ians refused 

0 2 4 , 
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t(> CGine, and the rcuiaining juntas Ijcld the bession without 
them. The bishop of Orense and the junta of Gallicia, were 
prepared to assert the supremacy of that province over the 
others. The Baily Valdez of Castille, an able and disinterested 
man, being chosen president of the convocation, proposed 
on the iirst d$y of asscmhly, that deputies should be ap- 
pointed to represent the three provinces in a supreme junta, 
assembled i 4 Bome central place, to convoke tbe ancient cortes 
of tbe whote. kingdom, according to the old forms, and to 
, settle the administration of the interior and future succession 
to the throne* This proposition was carried by the superior 
number of the Costillians and Leonese j the bishop of Orense 
protes^tc'd against it, and the GalHcian members strongly op- 
posed it as placing their province on the same footing ns 
others, a glaring injustice, they said, if the numbers of the 
(Mliciaii army were taken into consideration: they were 
alRwerGd that the Gallician army was paid, armed, and clothed 
by England, and led by Castille and Leon. 

Meanwhile the influence of the council of Castille increased, 
m Stuart’s junta of Seville cunningly took the lead 

Correspond- in directing what they could not prevent The 
convocation of the cortes they knew would be 
fatal to their own existence. Wherefore, in a public letter, 
addressed to the junta of Galljpia and dated one day jirevious 
to the circular of don Arias Mon, but evidently written after 
tbe receipt of the latter, they opposed the assembling of the 
cortes on the ground that it was ^ the prerogative of the king 
to convoke that body j and if it was called together by any 
other authority the provinces t^ould not obey ;* — ‘ there would 
be no unanimity.’ But tbe question was one not of form but 
expediency. If the nation was in favour of such a step, and 
after events showed the people wore not opposed to it, the 
same nec09Sity which constituted the right of the junta to 
declare war a^inst t^ie French, anoth^ prerogative of the 
monarch, would have sufficed to legalize the convocation of 
the national assembly. Tl|eir object was to preserve their own' 
power, and they maintibed that the juntas, being chosen by 
the nation, were tlie only legitimate depositories of authority, 
Und to members of those bodies only, could tliat authority be 
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delegated. Then adopting the suggeatioii eontaiued in the 
letter of Arias Mon, they proposed that two deputies from 
each junta should repair, not to Madrid, but to Ciudad Beni 
or Almagro, and at the moment of meeting be, in fact, consti- 
tuted governors-general of tiie kingdom; nevertheless, the 
local governments were, with due subordination to this central 
junta, to retain and exercise in their own provinces all the 
authority with which they had already invested themselves. 
Thus they had only to choose subservient deputies and their 
power would be more firmly fixed than before; and this 
arrangement would have been adopted by the junta of Gallieia, 
had not the rapidity with which Valdez carried his proposition 
prevented that cause of discord being added to the numerous 
existing disputes. 

Mr. Stuart proceeded to Madrid, and wherever hie passed 
found the same violence of local party feeling, the sami^/dis- 
gust at the conduct of the oligarchical provincial governmciifts : 
pride, vanity, corruption, and improvidence, were everywhere 
obtrusively visible. The dispute between Blake and Cuesta, 
raging at the jMjriod of the battle of Kio Seco when division 
was most hurtful to the military operations, was now allayed 
between the generals ; but their political partizans waged war 

with more bitterness than ever, continuing the . 

, ,..11 11 . ® Stuart’8 

feud among the civil branches when union Ctorrospond- 

most desirable. On the one side was the Baily 
Valdez, deputy to the supreme junta. On the other Cuesta, 
a man haughty, incredibly obstinate, and not to be offended 
with impunity when he had power to punish. He had 
been president of the council of Qastille, and he was captain- 
general of Castille and Leon when the insurrection first broke 
out. Hating all revolutionary movements, although as inimi- 
cal to a foreign domination os any of his countrymen, he 
endeavoured to repress the public efferyescence, and maintain 
tranquillity at the risk of losing h|s Ufe as a trmtor. 

Cuesta was honest as between Spanish And I^rencb interests; 
between his eountry^s cause and his own passions he was not 
honest. He disliked the local juntas/ and consistently wished 
to preserve the authority of the captains-general and the royal 
audienzas, both overthrown by those petty governments. But 
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sullen and ferocious of temper, be employed autbority vlfith 
despotic, severity; and was prepared, if opportunity offered, 
Appendix. to exercise military influence over tiie supreme, 
No. 18, 5 e- as well as over the subordinate juntas. He bad 
appointed on^ for Leon and Castille as a sort of council, sub- 
ordinate to thp autbority of tbe captain-general ; but after tbe 
battle of Bio Seeo the members fled, as before related, to 
PonteferradaJ'aasumed the supreme autbority, claimed Blake’s 
protection^ apd ooinmanded Cuesta to deliver his cavalry to 
that general. Cuesta annulled their proceedings at Ponte- 
ferrada; and. now deriaring the election of Ysldek and his 
colleagues vdd, as contrary to existing laws, directed tlm 
assembling of other juntas coxiformable to usage. 

His mandate was disregarded. Valdez and the other 
deputies proceeded to form a central supreme government. 
Cuesta instantly abandoned the. field operations, which in the 
Madrid council he bad just promised to aid, fell back with 
twelve thousand men, seized the deputies, and shut up Valdez 
in the tower of Segovia, menacing him with military execution. 
The disorders of the times furnished arguments for this act of 
stubborn violence. The junta of Castille and Leon had been 
formed illegally ; Several diskicta were omitted in the repre*. 
sentation; several deputies chosen by the city of Leon alone; 
Valdez was n||^e president, aj^ogh neither a native nor a 
proprietor, and therefore ihelig^le to be even a deputy; Leon 
had appointed representatives for the Castillian districts occu- 
pied by the French, and when they retired Castille in vain 
demanded an oquitable arrangement. 

Amidst this c(mfhsfO!n<and violence, the desire for a central 
government spr^ ovOT' the kingdom. Seville, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Murci^ Yldon^a, and the Asturias, sent deputies, 
and though IrashjiiapitteB arose as to tbe place of assembly, it 
was finally agreed U> meet at Airanjuoz. This royal residence 
was chosen agamnt the wishes of many, and notably of Jovel- 
lanos, an eloquent person and of great reputation but perti- 
nacious. He urged that the capital was the meetest spot^ but 
was Answered thatAhe turbulent iuhabitats of . Madrid would 
impede the govemment, and the same o^bjectiop would exist 
against any oti^ large town. And axgument was h<i»ld 
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in Spain, when the people were, in all the oiEcial and public 
papers, represented as enthusiastically united inonej^mmou 
sacred pursuit, ^d were in the British parliament aeuomi^ 
nated the ^ uniyersal Spanish nation 1’ 

To seek protection in a comer, instead of courting publicity, 
augured ill for the intentions .of the governors, nor was the 
augury belied. The junta of Se^nlle, after reviling the council 
of Castillo for its partial submission to the usurper, <jox*8 Cor- 
chose don Vincent Hore, a known tool of Godoy, «spondenco. 
and Ousman de Tilly who was under a judicial sentence for rol>» 
bery, for their deputies. Hore dedmed i|b^i^j^intment, Tilly, 
braving public disgust, repaired to Aranjuez, and Miitiano, an<> 
other member of the junta, took his plaoewith an enormous salary 
as civil resident at the head-quarters of the Andalusian arn^y. 
The deputies were instructed to confine their deliberations 
to such subjects as their constituents should furnish; a fraudu- 
lent policy, in which Seville took the lead*, and wh^ public 
indignation forced that junta and the Valetnaan one ostensibly 
lo give way, they substituted secret orders of a like tenour. 
The greater number of the deputies were tools of the juntas, 
and anxious only to avoid publicity until they could consoli- 
date their power: hence their dislike of large towns, and their 
choice of Aranjue25, Florida Blanca, decrepid fmm ago, was 
chosen first president in rotation for thre® months^ and 
the formation of an independent executive was scouted ; for 
when JdvellanoB proposed a regen<^ selected from their own 
body, it was replied that the deputies could not delegate their 
powers : in fine, the juntas, instead of meeting the general desire 
for central government, were resolved to retain authority. 

The assembly, being constituted, immediately summoned 
Cuesta to release Valdez and rq>air Mmself to Appendix, 
Aranjuez, where he was denounced by the junta of 5 

Oastille and Leon as a traitor. Florida Blauca and Castanos 
urged him to submit, and though at first he haughtily repelled 
them, he finally yielded, and, after a sharp correspondence with 
Mr. Stuart, who strove to invigorate the centr^ • gtuart** 
power, he r^eased Valdez and came to Aranjuez. CorreapoBd- 
Ho formal procefedings were had, but after mutual coi.braii.am*# 
recrimination . Valdefc was wlmitted^ to the exer-: 
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cise of his functions; and Ouesta was detained at the seat dl 
government, a state prisoner at large, until subsequent events 
once more placed him at the head of an army. 

Lord William Bentfnck now joined Mr. Stuart at Madrid. 
With coincident opinions they urged upon the central junta 
the necessity of military preparations; but the folly exhibited 
in the provinces was here displayed in more glaring colours. 
The lesser tribunals acknowledged the authority of the assem* 
bled deputies-; tbo council of Castille, reluctant to submit yet 
too weak to resist, endeavoured to make terms, but was forced 
Mr. Stuart’s ^ unconditional submission. Management of the 
CJorrespond' revenue, a chief for the army, and the total sup- 
pression of the provincial juntas, were the three 
next objects of public anxiety. Castanos was by tlte public 
designated os commauder-in^chief; bis services entitled him to 
tlie office, while his moderation and conciliating manners htted 
liim for it, wheri so much jealousy was to be soothed, and so 
many interests reconciled. An account of the past expendi- 
Mr. Stuart’s English money was also loudly required of 

Correspond, the locol juuW, and a surrender of the residue 
demanded. But the eentral government dividing 
itself into sections, answering to the departments of state 
under the king’s rule, declared those sections equal supreme and 
independent, aipd appointed se^etaries, not chosen from their 
own body, to each. 

Florida BloUca assured Mr. Stuart and lord William that 
Castanos would be named generalissimo, and invited them to 
confer with him upon the operations of the British troops then 
coming under Moore from Portugal to the aid of Spain. The 
necessity for a single cbM was idmitted by all persons, but so 
stubborn were tbeiodls of the provincial juntas in the assem- 
bly, that in de^ihs iOf the British agent’s cffi)rts and the influ- 
ence of tlie Brithii euhinet^ the generals were all confirmed in 
separate end Ind^^deflt eommouds. The miserable system 
of the Butch deputies with Marlborough, and the 
iiMtrSfous* revdiitionary commissaries of Emnce, were par- 
SsT* revived, and the English government was 

disr^arded, though it had then supplied Spain 
wifh two hundred thousand muskets, clothing, ammumtiooi 
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au(i sixteeSQ millions of dollars I Such ample succours rightly 
managed would have secured unlimited influence ; 4>ut the 
gifts were made through one set of agents the demands 
through anotlicr; wherefore the first were taken as of right, 
the last unlieeded. The resources of England were thus wasted 
without materially benefiting Spain; for though Appendix, 
the armies were destitute, the central government 5 ® 

had contracted a large debt and was without credit. Assum- 
ing however the insolence of conquerors dictating terms, 
rather than the language of grateful allies asking further 
assistance, it required from England an instant gift of ten 
millions of dollars, with stores sufficient to supply a well- 
governed army for years. 

All the provincial juntas still retained full power within 
their respective districts. The central government Mr. stnart’s 
feared them, but decreed, 1"^. That their own per- Correspond^ 
sons wore inviolable. 2®. That their president LordW. Jien- 
should, with the title of highness, receive 25,000 ***‘*^*'*'* ‘*^**“‘ 
crowns a-year. 3®. That each deputy taking the title of excel- 
lency should have a salary of 5000 crowns. 4®. That the 
collective body should be addressed as majesty. Then think- 
ing themselves sufficiently confirmed th^ resolved to make a 
public entry to Madrid, and to conciliate the populace, declare 
a general amnesty, lower the duties on tobacco, and fling money 
to the crowd during the procession. Amidst this pomp and 
vanity the enemy was scarcely remembered, and Lord w. Ben- 
public business totally neglected. This last evil 

* ,, ,, t . respojidenco. 

extended to the lowest branches of administration; Appendix, 
self-interest produced abundance of activity, but ’ 
every department, almost every man, seemed struck with 
torpor when the public welfare was at stake, and withal, an 
astonishing presumption was common to the highest and the 
lowest. 

Instead -of a generalissimo, a board of generals was at first 
projected, on whose reports the jun^ Was to regulate the 
military operations; Castanoswas to preside, but Lomw.iitii- 
finally the plan was deferred with the cliaracteristic tiaek’s Oor- 
remark, * ifto w/tm the m&tny zms driten over the 
froniier, Cttstama tmdd lux/ve leisure to take seat/' The 
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idea of failure never occurred, the government vras content if 
the people believed its dailj falsehoods about tlie French; and 
the public, equally presumptuous, was content to be so deceived. 
The soldiers ■urere , institute even to nakedness, and their con- 
stancy cniellyj abused. Tliey were without arms or bread ; the 
higher , orders displayed cu|ddity, incapacity, and disunion; 
the patriotic ^dour was visibly abating with the lower classes; 
the rulers welfe graspuig, improvident, untrutliful, and boast- 
ing ; the eneniy powerful ; the goverameht, cumbrous and osten- 
tatious, was, to use Mr, iStuart’s words, ** neither calculated to 
inspire courage nor, increase enthusiasm.* 

This picture will be recognised by men who are yet living, 
and, whose exertions were as incessant as unavailing to remedy 
the evils at the time ; it will be recognised by the friends of 
that great man, ai* John Moore^ the first victim to the folly 
and base intrigues of the day; it will be recognised by that 
general and army, who afterwards Won their way through 
Spain, and found that to trust Spaniards in war was to loan 
against a broken reed. To otliers it may appear exaggerated, 
for without Imving seen it is difficult to believe the disorders 
which paralyzed the enthusiasm of a whole people. 

EXTERNAL POLITICAL RELATlONa OF SPAIN, 

At first these were confined to England, Sicily, and Por- 
tugal ; the rest of Europe was under the sway or influence of 
Napoleon. With the Brazils, however, relations were estab- 
lished by the junta, which afterwards, under the cortes, produced 
serious embarrassments to the British military operations. 
The ultra-marine possessions of Spain were objects of interest 
to both sides; but thc eniperorJs active policy balanced the 
natural preponderance ; of the ttiOther>^ntry, N o effort was 
made to confirm the adherence of the colonies, or secure their 
Mr fituart's resmirces until long after the insurrection 

corrpBpond- brake out, and then only because Mn Stuart, in 
north, Sir Hew Dalrymple and lord Col- 
ilngweod in the south, urged the desimteh of 
vessels to America. Spain’s hold of ^ose posses- 
cdoos was indeed slight, for her harsh restrictive system tad 
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long, before weakened tbe colonists’ afcfeacbmenfc, and Miranda’s 
expedition, thcn^h unsuccessful, bad kindled a lire not to be 
extinguished ; all foreign statesmen bad foreseen that Sjmin 
must relinquish her arbitrary' government or^jpse her colonics. 
The insurredaon at home rendered this more certain. Every 
argument, every manifesto put forth in Eurcipe to animate the 
Spaniards, told agamst them in America. Yet for a time the 
produce of the mines was remitted, many Spanish Americans 
served in the Spanish armies, and the em]:>eror, though lie 
offered the vice-royalty of Mexico to Cuesta, Blake, and 
Castanos, and probably to some of the natives, failed to create 
a Erench party of consequence, Thei^ Americ^ w^re un- 
willing to plunge into civil strife, Until the arrogance and 
injustice of Old Spain, iucreasaUg under the insurrectional 
goveniment, forced them to a rebellion wliich established tlie 
independence of the fairest portion of the globe, and proved 
liow little an abstract love of freedom influenced Spain to 
resist Napoleon. 

With the English cabinet, Spanish intercourse, hitherto con- 
ducted by the provincial deputies who first iwnived, was now 
placed on a regular footing. The deputies were recalled at 
the desire of Mr. Canning; Admiral Apodaca was appointcil 
minister plenipotentiary for Spain; and Mr, John Hookham 
Frere was accredited with the same title to the central junta. 
Mr. Stuart, whose ability and energy bad contributed so much 
to the formation of a central government, was superseded by 
this injudicious appomtment, and the political machine was 
loft with every wheel iu violent action to proceed without con- 
trolling power or guiding influence. Mr. Sfuart had, on liis 
own responsibility, lepaired to Madrid, and kansmittod exact 
information of what was passing, yet remained for tlireo 
months without receiving a Hue from Mr, Canning, to approve, 
to disapprove, or to direct his proceedings ? a remissness in- 
dicating the bewildered state of the cabinet, which slowly and 
with difficulty followed when it should have b^ prepared to 
lead, Mr. Canning’s tardy, abortivAWeasures, demonstrated 
tbe difierehce between a sophist and, a statesman, sbowing 
how dangereim is that public feeling, which, insatiable of 
words,, disregards the actions of men, and esteems more the 
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inte<j[ritr, sound judgment, and great exploits of a gener^ like 
Phocion. 


Sucli being t1;| 8tate of Spain in September and October, it 
would be instructive to contrast the exertions of the ‘enthu- 
siastic Spaniards" during three months of insurrection after 
Baylen, witlt the efforts (rf ‘ discontented France’ in the bun- 
dred days ef Hapoleon's second reign. The juntas were 
however not devoid of ambition. Before the battle of Baylen, 
that of Sevillo was occupied with a project for annexing the 
Alguvcs to Spain, and the treaty of Fontainebleau was hit 
from bdng considered as a dead letter. 
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N'apoleon was chagrined but not dismayed at a resistance ho 
bad almost anticipated. He measured the efforts of Spain, 
calculated the power of fordgn interference, and did not mis- 
judge the value of English supplies. He foresaw the danger 
of suffering an insurrection of peasants to attain a regular 
form, to become disciplined troops, and to league with power- 
ful nations. To defeat the raw levies was easjr^ but it was 
necessary to crush tliem, that dread of his invincible force 
might still pervade the world, and the influence of his genius 
remain unabated. Ho knew., the constitution of Bayonpe 
w’ould contrast well with those chaotic governments, neither 
monarchical, nor popular, nor aristocratic, nor federal, thrown 
up by the Spanish revolution j but, before that <H>nld give him 
moral resources, it was essentkl to develop his military 
strength. * 

Imminent was the crisis. Watched by nations, whose pride 
he had shocked without destroying tlieir strength, if he bent 
all his force against the Peninsula England might excite the 
continent to arms, and Russia and Austria might unite to raise 
fallen Prussia The designs of Austria were covered, not 
hidden, by the usual artifices of her cunning rapacious cabinet. 
Subdued Prussia could not be supposed quiescent, and the 
Tugenbunde, Gymuasiasts, and other secret societies were be- 
ginning to disclose themselves. &ce pei*8ecuted 
by their governments, they were then eneourag^ campaign, 
Baron deHostiz, Stein the Prussian couneiUor of 
state, generals Sharnhost and Gneizenau, aM colonel Schill, 
were the contrivers, and their plan v/as characteristic of 
Germans, who, plodding even to a proverb m action, possess 
extravagant imaginations and delight in mystery. Social 
regeneration was the object, but, as a first step, they designed 
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to drive tbe French across the Bhinej and they created fear 
because the extent of their influence was then unknown. 

Eussia, lUore powerful perhaps from her defeats because 
more enlightened%s to the cause, gave Napoleon most anxiety. 
He knew it -^ould tax all his means to meet the hostility of 
that great entire, ishich would render his operations in Spain 
unsuitable to^is But with a long-sighted policy he bad 

proposed an ^tervie^: with the czar, intent to secure the friend- 
ship of that menarcb, and not unsuccessfully did he strive at 
first. Indeed at this tifne he supported the weight of the 
political world, and every movembht of his produced a convul- 
sion. His strength was now taxed, yet confident in his un- 
matched genius, he sought nnly a moment Of time, certain to 
make it ,victory. Meanwhile, sudden and strong of action as 
the dash of a1c8taract,he made one of those efforts which liavc 
Btami)ed his agO with the greatnesi^ of antiquity. 

His armies were scattered over Europe. In Italy, in Dal- 
matia, on the Ehine, the Danuhs, fhe Elbe, in Prussia, Denmark, 
Poland, his lOgions were 4o be found ; over that vast extent 
five hundred thousand disciplined men maintained the supre- 
macy of France. From those bands he drew the imperial 
guards, the s^^'soldiers Warlike nation he governed, 
the terror of AH other continental iroo^; these and the, veterans 
, of Jena, Austeriitz, and FricdlAd, Teduced in number hut of 
confirmed hardihood, were marched towards Spain. A host 
of caval^, unequalled for enteiprise and knowledge of war, 
was also directed ag^st that devoted land,’ and a long train 
of gallant soldiers followed, un^l two Inmdred thousand men, 
accustomed to battle, had penetrated the gloomy fastnesses of 
the western Pjia^uees; While foriy thousand of inferior reputa- 
tion, drawn from the interior of France, from Naples, Tuscauy, 
and Piedmont, a^Ombled os the eastern ridges of those gigantic 
hills. The of this muliitide Was incessant, and as his 
soldiers passed the capital, Napoleon, neglectful of nothing 
which could ex<^ their courage and swell their military 
pride, addressed to them one of his nervous orarions. In the 
tranquillity of peace it may seem inflated, hut oh the eve of 
battle a general- should so speak. 

fioldieitl vfdNt triumphing on the banks of the Vistula and 
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the, Danube, you have paased with rapid steps through Ger- 
many. This day, without a moment of repose, I command 
. you to traverw France. Soldiers! I have need of you. The 
hideous presence of the leopard contaminates the peninsula of 
Spain and Portug&l ; in terror he mu^ fly before you. Let us 
bear our triumphal eagles to the pillars of Hercules; there 
also we have injuries to avenge. Soldia^sl y<)u have surpassed^ 
the renown of modem armies, but have ym yet equalled the 
glory of those EomanS, who in one and me same campaign 
were victorious upon the Bliine and the Kuphiates, in Illyria, 
and upon the Tagus 1 A Long peace, a lasting prosperity shall 
be the reward of your labours, but a fOal Frendhmau could 
not, ought not to rest until the seas are free and open to all. 
Soldiers 1 all that you have done, oU that you will do for tlie 
happiness of tho French people and for my glory, shall be 
eternal in my heart I’ 

This said, he sent his army towards the frontiers of Spain, 
and himself hastened to meet , the emperor Alexander at 
Erfurth. Their conference produced a treaty of alliance, oflcn- 
sive and defeusive. Spain was by the one> with calm indif- 
ference, abandoned to the injustice of the other; but the acces- 
sion of strength which the treaty and the personal partiality of 
Alexander, gave the French emperor, led both to think tho 
English cabinet would, if fair Occasion offered, enter into nego- 
tiations 'for a general peace, and in a joint letter they thus 
addressed the king of S^gland, — ^ The tircumstauces of ^urope 
had brought them together; their first thought was to yield 
to the wish and the wants of every people and to seek in a 
speedy pacification the most efficacious rcEDe^dy for the miseries 
which oppressed all nations. The long and bloody war whicli 
had torn the continent was at On end, without the possibility 
of being renewed, Xf many changna. b^ ticdEOn plaer in 
Europe, if many states had been oVi^throWu^ the cause was to 
be found in the state of agitation and misery in which the 
stagnation of maritime commerce had fdaeedf the. greatest 
nations; still greater changes might yet take place, and all of 
them contra^ to the policy of the English nation. Feaoe, 
then, w^ the interest of the people bf the continent, as it was 
the of ti]ie people of Great Britain. We eaatreat your 
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Majcfit}',’ they concluded, ' we unite to entreat your Majesty 
to listen to the voice of humanity, to silence that of the |>as- 
gions, to seek, with the intention of arriving at that object, to 
conciliate all interests, and thus preserving all powers which 
exist, ensure the happiness of Europe, and of this generation, 
at tlie iies^ of which XVovidenoe has placed u&’ 

Mr. Caatning in reply addressed letters to the Trench and 
Kussian ministers, .inclosing to each an official note. In that 
addressed, to the Bii^ian, he said, — ‘ However desirous the king 
might be to reply personally to the emperor, he was prevented 
by the unusual mode of conmuinication adopted, which had 
deprived it of a private and personal cliaracter. It was impos- 
siWe to pay that mark of respect to the emperor, without at 
the sam©.; ‘time acknowledging titles which he had never 
acknowledged. The proposition for peace would be commu- 
nicated to Sweden and to the- existing government of Spain, 
and it was necessary his majesty should receive an immediate 
assurance,' tlmt France acknowledged the government of Spain 
as a party to the negotiation. That such was the intention of 
the emperor could not be doubted, when the lively interest 
manifested by his imperial m^tyfor the welfare and dignity 
of the Spaniel monarchy was recollected. No other assurance 
was wanted, that the empei^or could not liave been induced to 
sanction by his eoncuiTenc^ or approbation, usurpations, tlie 
principles of which were hot less unjust than their example 
was d^gerous to all legitimate sovereigns.’ 

The letter addressed to the Freuch minister merely 
demauaea that Sweden and Spain should be admitted ns 
. parties to the negotiation. The official note commenced by 
stating the king’s desire for peace, on terms consistent with 
his hmiour, his ficietlty to his j^agements, and the permanent 
repose of Europe. : f The miserable eendition of the continent, 
the convulsions it had experienced, and those with which it 
was threatened, were not imputable to his majesty. If the 
cause of so mueh misery to. bo found in the stagnation of 
commercial intercohrse, aitbougii his majesty conld mt he 
eaepeded to thm" fegfet) that the system devised 

for the (kstruction of the commerce of his subjects had recojlcd 
upon its authors or its instruments; yet, as it was neither the 
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tlispoaitioxi of his majesty* nor in the ehai;acter of the people 
ovef vhom he reined, to rejoice in the privations and unhap- 
piness even of nations which were combined against him, he 
anxiously desired the termination of the sufferings of the con- 
tinent.* Then stating that the progress of the war had iiUposcd 
new obligations upon Great Britain* the note claimed for 
Sicily, Portugal, Sweden and Spain* a participation in tho 
negotiations. * Treaties existed with the three first which 
bound them and England in peace and war; with Spain, 
indeed* no formal instrument 'had yet been executed, hut the 
ties of honour were to the king of England as strong as the 
most solemn treaties. It was therefore assumed, that the 
central junta, or government of Spain, Was understood to* bo a 
party to any negotiation in which his majesty was invited to 
engage.* 

Peremptory was the rejoinder of KuSsia. The claims of 
sovereigns, allies of Great Britain, she ^ould admit; thodnsur- 
gents of Spain she would not acknowledge as on independent 
power. The Russians, England could recollect one particular 
instance, had always been true to this principle j moreover, the 
emperor had acknowledged Joseph Buonaparte as king of 
Spain, and was united to the French emperor for peace and 
for war; he was resolved not to separate his interests from 
those of Kapoleon. Some farther arguments touching the 
question were advanced, and the note concluded with an offer 
to treat upon the basis of the * nti possidetis' and the respective 
power of the belligerent parties; or upon <my hadsy for the 
conclusion of an honourable, just and equal peace. The insult- 
ing tone of Mr. Canning’s communication was retaliated by 
the French minister, who also finished by proposing the ‘ uti 
possidetis’ as a basis for treating, expressing a hope, that, with- 
out losing sight of the ine^table results of the force of states, 
it would be remembered, that between great powers there 
could be no solid p^oe but that which was equal and honour- 
able for both parties. Upon the receipt of these Uanning 
broke off the negotiations, and all chance of peace vanished; 
but previous to the conclusion of this remarkable corres|>OBd- 
ence Napoleon had returned to Paris. 

What his real views in proposing to treat were, it is difih 
YOU 1 . » 
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cult to determine. He could not hare expected Great 
Britain to abandon Spain; be miijitt therefore have been 
prepared mth some arrangement, unless the whole proceeding 
was an artibco td sow distrust among his enemies. The 
Engli^ ministers asseiJted that it was so; yet what enemies 
were they imong whom be dould create this uneasy feeling? 
Sweden, Sirily, Portugal! the notion as applied to them was 
r, absurd ; it is more probable be was sincere. He 
^bid so at St Helena^ and the circumstances of 
St. Heiwa, the pOTiod warrant,./;^ belief in that assertion. 

The menacing aspect of Austria, the recent loss of 
Portugal, the hitherto successful insurrection of Spain, the 
secret soci^es of Germany, the desire of consolidating his 
Polish dominions' as a barrier against Bussia, the breach 
made in his continental system, the commercial distresses of 
Europe, were all cogent reasons for a peace ; they might well 
causOi^liim to be suspicious of the future, and render him 
anxious f&r an excuse to abandon an unjust, uncertain, onerous 
contest in the Peninsula. The alliance of Bussia only dis- 
entangled a part of the Gordian knot ; to cut the remainder 
with his sword was, at this conjuncture, a task which even he 
might shrink from. 

The marrii of his armies towards Spain proves nothing to 
the contrary of this suppm«|pm Time was of the utmost 
consequence. His m^oti^mtis proving abortive, it would 
have been too late to bave reinforced his troops on the Ebro, 
and event evinced the prudence of his measures in that 
respect. Bejecting Spam as a party to tlie conferences for 
peace is searoely, m^Ojre opuclusive; it would have been to 
resign his weapon bsforo.he entered the lists. England could 
not abandon the Spaniards, but that was not a necessary 
consequence of continuing the negotiations.. There was a bar 
put to the admission of a Spanish diplomatist, no bar was 
thereby put to thO: ^soossioh of Hp^jaish interests. The 
correspondence of the English miniat^ would not of necessity 
compromise ^nish independence; it n^d not have relaxed 
hostility, nor retarded sucooum, 4*^ Hf^leon’s 
power, sid>tlety, and force of genius, add his good fortnne m 
and the additional length gained by |be Ensshkn alH- 
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atice, are contrasted with the scanty means of Spain and the 
confusion into which«flhe was plunged, it does appeal* as if her 
welfare would have been better forwarded by an appeal to 
negotiation than to battle. It is true Ansfcria was arming, 
yet Austria had been so^often conquered, was so sure to 
abandon the cause of the patriots and every other cause when 
pressed, so certain to sacr^e : Ittith and honour to self- 
interest, that the independence of Spain through the medium 
of war, could only be regarded as of uncertain hope; a prize 
to be gained, if gained at all, by wading through torrents of 
blood, and every misery that famine and the fury of devastat- 
ing armies could inflict. To avoid such dreadful evils by 
negotiation was worth trial: Justice, urged by the minister of 
a great nation, is difficult to withstand; no power, no ambi- 
tion can resist it and be safe. 

Tins view was not in accord with the shifts and subterfuges 
characterizing the policy of the day. It was thought nrise to 
degrade such a correspondence by a ridioulous denial of 
Napoleon’s titles; praiseworthy to make a state paper, in 
which such serious interests were discussed, offensive and 
mean by miserable sarcasm evinoing the pride of an author 
rather than the gravity of a statesman. There is ground also 
for believing, that hope, derive from a sHly intrigue carried 
on through the princess of Tour and Taadjs wil^ Talleyrand 
and some others, who Vf&tt even then ready to betray Napo- 
leon, was the real cause of%e negotiation haying been broken 
off' by Mr. Canning. Mr, Whitbread declared in the House 
of Commons, he saw no reason , for refusing to treat with 
Prance^ and though public clamour induced him to explain 
away this expression, he needed not ^tb be ashamed of it. 
For if the opinion of Cicero, that an t«;^r peace is preferable 
to the justost war, was ever worthy of attention, it was so at 
this period, when the success of %mu was doubtful, her 
misery certain, her sali^ott only to bd obtained through the 
baptism of blood. ^ - 

Upon the 1:8th of October Napoleon returned to Paris, 
secure of the .present frieinkhip and alUanee of b^ussia, 
but uncertain of, tbe moment when the stimulus of English 
subsidies would ,qni(dren the hostility of Austria into life, 
pa 
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His peril was great, liis preparatiotos enormous. He called 
out two conscriptions. The first ,takeu» from the classes of 
1806, 7, 8, and 9, furnished eighty thousand men arrived at 
maturity; those were destined to replace the 
<1 veterans directed ag^nst Spain. The second, 
1808 produced eighty 

,, thousand, which were disposed of as reserves in 
the depots i>f France. The French troops left in Germany 
were conc^trated on the side of Austria; Denmark was 
evacuated, and one hundred thousand soldiers were withdrawn 
frojn the Prussian states. The army of Italy, powerfully 
reinforced, was placed under prince Eugene, assisted by 
Massena. Murat, who had succeeded Joseph in the kingdom 
of Naples, was direcsted to assemble a Neapolitan army on 
the shores of Calabria and threaten Sicily. In fine, no 
measure of prudence was neglected by this wonderful man, to 
whom the time required by Austria for the preparation of a 
cami)aign, E^emed sufiicient fpr the subjection of the whole 
Peninsula, 

The French legislative body was opened the 24th of 
October, The emperor, after giving a concise sketch of the 
political situation of Europe, touched upon Spain. ‘ In a few 
days I go,’ said be, ^ to put myself at the head of my armies, 
and with the ajd of God crown the king of Spain in 
Madrid 1 to plant my eagles on the towers of Lisbon !’ Then 
quitting Paris he went to Bayonfite, but the labours of his 
ministers continued. Their speeches and reports, more 
elaborately explicit than Usual, eaqposed the vast resources of 
France, and were calculated to show the danger of provoking 


the enmity of such a powerful nation. From tliose documents 
Expose de ^qjp^ed, that the expenses of the year, includ- 
TEinpire, ing the interest o| the national debt, were under 
thirty millions sterHng, and completely covered 
by eadsting ta|tee ‘^wn f*um a^ currency-*that no 

fresh burthens would be laid upon the natum-^that numerous 
public wurhs were in progress — ^tbat internal trade and laud 
commerce were fiouritdiing, and nearly one million of men 
=trere iu-'afmsi ' , < , , ■ , 

Hr. Caniung’s readiness to reject ne^tmtioUf and tlds 
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stupendous power, would lead to the supposition, that on the 
side of Spain at least lie was prepared for the encounter ; yet 
no trace of a matured plan is to be found in the instructions 
t?the generals oomraanding in Portugal previous to the 25th 
of September; nor was the project then adopted, one which 
discovered any adequate knowledge of the force of tlie enemy, 
or of the state of affairs: the conduct of the English cabinet 
relative to the Peninsnla was scarcely superior to that of tho 
central junta. Vague projects, or rather speculations, were 
communicated to the generals in Portugal, but in none was 
the strength of the enemy alluded to, in none was there a 
settled plan of operations: a strange delusion relative to 
Napoleon’s power and intentions guided the English upiinisters. 

It was the 6th of October before a despatch, 
containing the first determinate plan of campaign re^ii’s Des- 
arrived at Lisbon. Thirty thousand infantry and 
five thousand cavalry were to be employed in the 
north of Spain. Of these ten thousand were to be embarked 
at the English ports, the remainder to be composed of 
regiments drafted from the army then in Portugal. Sir John 
Moore was to command, and was authorized to unite the 
whole by a voyage round the coast, or by a march through 
the interior. He chose the latter, 1° because a voyage at 
that season of the year would have been tedious and pre- 
carious; 2®. because the intention of sir fiew Dalrymplc had 
been to enter Spain by Almeida, and tho arrangements which 
that general had made were for such a march ; 3°. because he 
was informed the province of Gallicia Woul4 be scarcely able 
to equip the force ccijmg from England xmder the command 
of sir David Baird. He wiw however to take tlie field imme- 
diately, and fix upon some place, either in Gallicia or on the 
borders of Leon, for concentrating the, whole army; the 
specific plan of oi>erations to be concerted afterwards with the 
Spanish generals, ^hia Vas a shallow project. The Ebro 
was to be the theatre of war, and the head of the groat French 
host coining frfim Germany was already in the passes of the 
Pyrenees ; tlie local difficulties impeding the English general 
were of a nature to render that which was ill begun end 
Wqrsc^ and that which was well arranged fail To be first in 
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tho iield is a gmt aud decided advautage, yet here the plaa 
of operations vras not even arranged when the enemy’s first 
blows were descending. ^ 

Sir John M<»ore had to organize an army of raw soldiers; 
Sir John ^ ^ couhtry, just . relieved from 

Moore-g , + th^ pressure of a harsh and griping enemy, he was 
PapeM. Iprocure the transport nec^sary for his stores, 

ammumtion, aa^d even the ofBoers' baggage. With money, 
and an experienced sta^, such obstacles do not much embarrass 
a good general.; but here, few of the subordinate ofiicers had 
served a campaign, and the administrative departments, though 
zealous and willing, were new to a service where no energy 
can farevent the effects of inexperienee from being severely 

Appendix SCaSOn, 

So. 13 , ' so baleful tq troops, was at hand, it was essential 
55 1 and 8 . fjo fee quick, and gold which turneth the wheels 
of war was wanting. And this, at all times a great evil, 
was here most grievously felt; for the Portuguese, accus- 
tomed to fraud on the part of their own government and 
to lerced contributions by the French, could not readily bo 
persuaded that an army of foreigners, paying with promises 
only, might be trusted. Nor was this natural suspicion allayed 
by observing, that while the general and his troops were 
without money, the suhordinate^gents dispersed throughout 
the country were amply supplied. Sir David Bail’d, who was 
to land at Ooruiia and equip his troops in a country exhausted 
by Blake, was likewise encompassed with difficulties : from 
Appendix, Ckanfia to the nearest point where ho could effect 
No. 13 , $ 1. a junc^im with the fm^ces Inarching from Lisbon 
was two hundr^ milesi and he al^o was without money. 

No general-in-^i^,:^as appoint^ to command the Spanish 
armies, nor was Mqcre referred to any person with whom he 
could cominuiueate at all, much less concert a plan of opera- 
Appendix, tions. He was unacquainted with the views of 
No. 18, s 4 . the Spanish government, and was alike uninformed 
of tike numbers, composition, and situation of *the armies with 
whidh he. was to act, and those with which he was to contend. 

oWn genius and twenty-five thousand pounds in th« 
military chest, constituted his resources lor a campaign .whidi 
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was to Ifcad him far from the coast and all its means of supply. 
He was to unite his forces hy a winter march of three hundr^ 
mijes; another three hundred were .to be passed before he 
reached the Ebro he was to concert a pian of operations wdth 
generals, jealous quarrelsome and indepesadtot, their positions 
extended from the northern Bea«oba 8 t td ^ragoz% their men 
.insubordinate, differing in customs, discipline, language, and 
religion frUm the Eiiyjjlish, and despising all foreigners : and 
all this was to be accomplished in time to defeat an enemy 
already in the field, accustomed to great movements, and con- 
ducted by the most rapid and decided of men. The ministers’ 
views were equally vast and inconsiderate, and their miscalcu- 
lations are the more remarkable, as there was not wanting a 
man in the highest military situation, to condemn their plan at 
the time and propose a better. ^ ■ 

The duke of York, in a formal minute drawn up for the 
information of the govermnent, observed, that the Spanish 
armies being unconnected and occupying a great extent of 
ground were weak; that the French, ooncentrateiand certain 
of reinforcements, were strong; that there could be no ques- 
tion of the relative value of Spanish and French soldiers, and 
consequently the allies mighj be beaten before tho British 
could arrive at the scene of action; the latter would theu, 
unaided, have to meet the French army, and it was essential 
to provide a sufficient number of troops for that emergency. 
Loss than sixty thousand would not suffice, and Al)J^endii, 

he showed in detail how tjiey could be provided No. 24. 

without detriment to any other service j his advice irvas 
unheeded, . 

At this period also, the effects of incredible folly and 
weakness, which marked ull tbo protjcedinga of the central 
junta, were felt throughout %>am. In ai^ ither country its 
conduct would have been uttHbi^d to insanity. So apathetic 
with respect to the en^y;as to he contemptible, so active in 
pursuit of self-interest as to' ^become hateful; continually 
devising how to render itself at once despotic and popular, 
how to excite enthusiasm and check freedom of expression; 
how to enjoy the luxury of power without its Mr.stuart's 
labour, how to acquii^e great reputation without 
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trouble, how to be indolent and victorious at the same moment. 
Fear prevented the members from removing to Madrid after 
eveiy prepjw^tion had been made for a guWic entrance i^to 
that capital ; ^they passed decrees repressing the liberty of the 
press on the ground of the deceptions practised uj;>on the 
public, yet themselves never hesitated to deceive the British 
agents, the g^erals, the government, and their own country- 
men, by the biost flagitious falsehood%. upon every subject, 
whether of ^eater or less importance. They hedged their 
dignity with ridiculous and misplaced forms opposed to the 
vital principle of an insurrectional government, devoted tlicir 
attention to abstract speculations, recalled the exiled Jesuits, 
and 'inundated the country with laboured state papers while 
Appendix, uucared for. Every application 

No. 13 , 5 5. of lord Williain 'Bmtinck and Mr. Stuart, even 
for an order to expedite a common courier, was met by diffi- 
culties and delays, it was necessary to have recourse to the 
most painful solicitations to obtain the slightest attention ; nor 
did that mode always succeed. 

Sir John Moore strenuously grappled with the difficulties 
besetting Mm; He desired that troops who had a journey of 
six hundred miles to make previous to meeting the enemy, 
should not at the commencement be overwhelrancd by the 
torrents of rain, which in Portugal descend, at this period, with 
such violence as to destroy the shoes, ammunition, and accou- 
trements, and render troops almost unfit for service. The 
Spanish generals recommended that his march should be by 
Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, Balamanoa, Valladolid, and Burgos, 
and bis magazines formed at one of the latter towns. This 
advice coincided wtli ^previous prSpa'^rations, and the army was 
directed upon Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, the artilleiy and 
cavalry to move by Alcantara. Almeida was to be the place 
of arms, and reserve stores and provisions were directed there ; 
but want of money, the unsettled state of tlie country, and the 
incxjierience of the commissariat, rendered it difficult to pro- 
cure the means of transport even for the light baggage of the 
regiments, although the quantity of the latter was so reduced 
Aj^ndix, to create discontent. ISataro, already mentioned 
j«, s «. iig Junot’s agent, engaged to supply Uie army^ but 
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disljonostly failed in his contract, and so embarrassed the 
operations, that the general resigned all hope of being able to 
move with more than the light baggage, the ammunition neccs' 
sary for immediate use, and a scanty supply of medicines : his 
magazines at Almeida were also retarde^emd the subsistence 
of the trodps thrown on a raw commissannt unprovided with 
money. Nevertheless Moor^ relying upon its increasing 
experience, and the activity of lord William Bentinck and Mr, 
i^tuart, did not delay his march. He sent agents to Madrid 
and q|her places to make contracts and raise money; for the 
ministers, with a strange policy, gave the Spaniards all their 
gold and left the English army to get itil)ack in loans. 

Many regiments were in movement, when an unexpected 
difficulty forced the adoption of fresh dispositions. The 
native officers and the country people now declared the roads 
north of the Tagus impracticable for artillery ; colonel Lopez, 
sent by the Spanish government to facilitate the march, 
confirmed this information; captain Delancey, an intelligent 
enterprising officer employed to examine the lines of move- 
ment, corroborated the general opinion. Junot had indeed 
brought his guns along those roads, but his carriages had been 
broken, his batteries rendered unserviceable thei*eby. There 
was no remedy, and Moore reluctantly ordered his artillery 
and cavalry to move by TaUvera, Naval Cemeiro, tlie Escu- 
rial, the Guadarama, Esjnnm’, Arevalo, and Salamanca. He 
would have followed with the whole amiy if the state of the 
northern roads had been earlier, known; but the supplies 
were all directed towards - Almeida, most of the regiments 
were in march and it was too late to change. 

This separation of the artillery violated the maxim which 
requires the point of concentration to be out of the enemy’s 
reach, but it was forced upon Moore; and , the Spaniards had 
even recommended Burgos and Talladolid as places for maga- 
zines. The enemy was declared unable to maintain his defen- 
sive positions, and the general could not suppose 

Salamanca too advanced for his concentration while covered 
by the strong Spanish armies said to be overbearing the 
French on the Ebro. One battery he retained to prove the 
roiids, the remaining twenty-four pieces, the cavalry, a thou- 
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saud strong, and the pare of many hundred carriages escorted 
by tliree thousand infantiy took the Talavera road uudei' sir 
J. Hope, whose capacity and ^firmness qualified him for the 
most import^t commands. The rest of the troops moved 
by Alcantarii, Abrantes, and Coimbr^ upon Ciudad 

Bodrigo. A^td with such energy did the general overcome 
obstacles tha| his head quarters quitted IiiBl>on the 26th Octo- 
ber, just twenty days after reo^ving the ehief command^ a 
surprising instance of diligence and daring, for to use Ids own 
words, ‘The ariny run the risk of finding itself in fr^ut of 
the enemy with no more ammunition than the men earned in 
their pouches; but Aad I waited Until everything was for- 
warded, the troops would . not have been in Hpain until the 
spring, and I trust the enei^y wlU not find out our wants so 
soon as they will feel the efibets of what we have/ 

Expecting everybody tb fly except themselves, the Spaniards 
thought him, slow, and from every quarter letters arrived, 
pressing him to advance. Lord William Bentinck and Mr. 
Stuart, witnessing the siugg^h incapacity of tlie government, 
judged his support essenUal to sustain the reeling strength of 
Spain^ The central junta had hitherto contemned the oueiny, 
and the generals and people echoed its boasts; hut an inter- 
cepted letter addressed by the governor of Bayonne to marsluil 
Jourdan, awoke their . fears< tii stated that sixty thousand 
iufantry and seven thousand cavalry would reinforce the 
French between the 16th. October and the 16th of November: 
and then, with the impatience usually attending improvidence, 
the junta so slow ii^ell require^/ others to be supernatufally 
quick. Meanwhile sir Oavid Baird reached the port of Corufia 
with his army^ and' Joid William Bentinck had notified his 
approach, and the junta assured him every facility would be 
given for disembarkation and supply. N o orders were however 
Capt Ken- prepaiations made; wherefore the Coruna 

Letter, junta to avoid trouble, and hoping to drive Baird 
Pari.Papew. ^ another port, would not let him land without 
permission from Aranjuez, and fifteen days elapsed before 
an answer could be obtained from a government which was 
daily reproaching sir John Moore for tardiness 1 
^ Bavid Baird had no money. Moore could only give 
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him iiSOOO, ft sum to be mistaken for a . private loan, 
if the fe,ct of its being publie property were Appendix, 
not expressly ineutioued. Yet at this time Mr. J i* 
Frere arrived at Corufia with two miUions of Moore to 
dollars intended for the use of the %)aniwds; 
and while sueh large sums, contrary to the srtu^tober. 
earnest recommendations oi lifr. Stuart aod in*y or 
Cox, were lavished in that quarter, Baird's penury « 6 «ad «/ 
forced him to borrow from the funds in Mr. Frere’s hands. 
The troops then moved, but wanting all the equipments 
essential they only marched by half battalions, conveying 
their stores on country cars hired from day to day: nor was 
that meagre assistance obtained 1>ut at great expense,, and 
by compliance with* a vulgar mercenary spirit predominant 
among the authorities of GftUida; for the junta promised to 
procure carriages yet did not until the oommissaries offered 
exorbitant remuneration, whereupon cars were produced: 
the procrastination of the government being conoerted to rob 
the military chest. In fine, the local rulers were unfriendly, 
crafty, fraudulent ; the peasantry suspicious, fearful, rude, dis> 
inclined toward strangers, and indifferent to public affairs : a 
few shots only were required to render theirs a hostile instead 
of a friendly greeting. 

With Mr, Frere came a fleet, ooUveying a Danish force 
under the marquis of Bomana. When , the insur- gj^ 
rection first broke forth, that nobleman com- rympie's Cor- 
manded fourteen or fifteen thousand troops serving 
with the French armies, C&t^os, through sir H. Balrymple, 
desired the British government to apprise ^mana that Spain 
was in arms, and extricate his armyi and Mr. M^K^zie was 
selected by the ministers to conduct the enterprise. The 
Spamarujte were in Holstein, Seswig, ^utl^nd, hod the islands 
of Funen, Zealand, and L^geland. M'Kenzie, through the 
medium of one Bobertson, a catholic priest, opened a commu- 
nication with Bomofia, and neither general nor Soldiers hesi- 
tatedk Sir Eichard Keats then appeared off Hyborg in the 
island of Funen, with a squadton detached fromtlte Baltic fleet, 
and a majority of the Spanish regiments quartered in Sleswig 
immediately seized all the craft in the harbourji^ aUd pushed 
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across the channel to Funen, where Romana, with the assist- 
ance of Keats, had seized the port and castle of Nyborg, 
without opposition, save from a small Danish ship of war 
moored in l^e harbour. From thence the Spaniards passed 
to Langclarid, where they embarked, nine thousand strong, on 
board the linglish fleet commanded by Mr James Saumaiez: 
the rest of the troops either remained in Sleswig or were dis- 
armed by the Danish force in Zealand. This enterprise was' 
ably conduced, and the readiness of tbe Spanish soldiery was 
very honourable, yet the danger was slight to all save Mr. 
Robertson. Romana, after visiting England, repaired to 
Coruna, but his troops landed at St. Andero, where they were 
equipped from the English stores, and then proceeded by 
divisions to join Blake’s army in Biscay. * 

Nothing was of greater interest than the appointment of a 
Spanish generalissimo. Sir J. Moore desired lord William 
Bentinck tmd Mr. Stuart to press it on the central government, 
and to lord Oastlereagh he represented the evil of delay, pro- 
posing to go himself to Madrid upon tlie matter. Subsequent 
events prevented this, and it is doubtful if he could have 
influenced a government, described by Mr. Stuart, after a 
thorough experience of its qualities, as ‘ never having made 
a single exertion for. the public good, neither rewarding merit 
nor punishing guilt, and beihg for all useful purposes abso- 
lutely null;’ the Junta’s objection to a military chief was not 
an error of the head, and reason is of little avail against self- 
interest. Meanwhile what depended on himself was vigorously 
forwarded and rapidly the Bririslifroops marched; but Anstru- 
thcr had unadvis^ly halted the leading column in Almeida, and 
when Moore reached that town on the 8th of November, he 
found all tbe infantry assembled there, instead of being on the 
road tip Salahmnca. The condition of the men wa| superb, 
their diselplme exemplary; on that side all was well; but 
from the obstacles encountered by Baird, and the change of 
direction hi the artfllery, no considerable force could be brought 
into action before the end of the month, and the Spaniards 
were wildly hastening events. Lord William said the 
French were quiet on the Ebro, though remforced by ten 
tliousand meH’ — that Castafios meant to cross that river at 
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Tudela — and tUo Aragonese were moving by Sor tipou Konco- 
valles, to fall on the French rear while Castafioa assailed their 
left. Moore, foreseeing these movements would bring on a 
battle, btcame uneasy for his artillery ; and his concern was 
augmented by finding the guns might have marched with tbe 
columns. * If anything adverse happens, I have nnt/ he writes 
to Hope, ‘ necessity to plead; the road we are now travelling, 
that by Villa Velha and Guarda, is practicable for artillery; 
the brigade under Wilmot has already reached Guarda, and os 
far as I have already seen, the road presents few obstacles, and 
those easily surmounted; this knowledge was however only 
acquired by our own officers ; when the brigade was at Castello 
Branco it was not certain it could proceed.* Thus taught, Jie 
told Hope no longer to trust reports, but seek a shorter line 
by Placeutia, across the mountains to Salamanca. 

Up to this period all communications public and private, 
from the English and Spanish governments, and the agemts, 
coincided upon one subject. \T!be Spaniards ivers m enthusi- 
astic, a Iterow people, a natim of unparedMed energy ! tlmr 
armies were brave, they w&re numerous, iRsy were cmjident ! 
om hundred ami eigJUy thousand men, were arAuediy in line of 
battle, extending from ilm sea-eoast of Biscay to Zaragoza; the 
French) reduced to a fourth of this number were cooped up in 
a corner, shrinking from am encounter; they wdrs deserted by 
the emperor, they were trembling, they were spiritless T Never- 
tliolcss Moore was distrustful. He detected tlie elements of 
disaster in the divided commands and lengthened lines of the 
Spaniards; and early in October predicted mischief. ‘As long 
as the French remain upon the defensive,’ ho observed, ‘it 
will not be much felt, but the moment an attack is made some 
great calamity must ensue.’ Jet he was not without faith in 
the multitude and energy. Of the patriots when he considered 
the greatness of their cause. 

Castailos was now, by the central junta^ named to coucert 
the plan of campaign. Moore, concludiug it was a preliminary 
step towards being generalissimo, wrote to him in a style to 
ensure cordial co-operation; and thinMiig this a change of 
system formed better hopes; they were soon dashed aside. 
Oastafiqs was imperseded even in his subordinate command, 
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the whole absurdity of the Spanish diaracter broke forth, and 
confusion followed. At that moment also, clouds arose in 
a quarter hitherto all sunshine. As the crisis 
Na^M*7 military agents lowefOd their. 

' Sanguine tone, and no longer, dwelt upon the 
enthusiasm ?of the armies; they admitted, that the confidence 
of the tro<?j)s was innJdng, and were oven in numbers inferior 
to the French. In trulh it was full time to change, for the 
real state of affairs could no longer be concealed, a great 
catastrophe was at hand. But what of wildness in their pro- 
jects, or of skill in the enemy^s, what of ignorance, vanity and 
presumption in the generals, what of fear among the soldiers 
and pf forkme in the events^ combined to hasten the min of 
the Spaniards, and how tbai ruin was effected, shall now be 
related. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the preceding chapters it has been shown that the had 
passions and sordid views of the Spanish juntas were nourished 
by the unwise prodigality of England. Their full boast and 
meagre performance have been dissected, the bones and ’sinews 
of the insurrection laid bare, and compared with the strongly 
knitted frame and large proportions of the enemy. The 
inevitable result of a struggle between such ill-matched forces 
must be anticii)atcd. And now the sudden and terrible manner 
in which the Spaniards were overthrown by the tempestuous 
warfare of the French emperor shall be told, the operations of 
the armies immeUiatoly after Joseph’s retreat being first 
related, for, like a jesting prologue to a deep tragedy, they 
ushered in the great catastrophe. 

CAMPAIGN OP THE FEENOH ANp SPANISH ABMIES BEPOEE 
THE AEEIVAIi OP THE BMPEEOR. 

When Cuesta was removed from command, and the junta 
of fScville forced to disgorge so much of the English subsidy as 
sufficed for the immediate relief of the troops in Madrid, all the 
Spanish armies closed upon the Ebro. 

^ Blake, reinforced by eight ttousimd Asturians, established 
his base of* operations at Reyijjpa, opened a com- 
munication with the Eiiglisli wssels off the port dericVa Cor- 
of St. Audero, and directed his views towards 
Biscay. 

The Castillian army, conducted by Pignotelli, resumed its 
march upon Burgo del Osma and LogroSa. 

Two divisions of Andalusians under Lapefia, and the Mup- 
dan division of Llamas, advanced to Taranzona and capt. wwt- 

TudeU. , 
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Palafox, with the ^Aragonese and St. Marc’s 
Col. Doyle. Yaigncian division, oiierated from the side of 
ZaragoKa towards the north. 

The conde de Belvidere, a we^ youth scarce twenty years 
of age, marched with fifteen thousand Estreuia- 
ViuSSon, durans Upon Logroiia, to join Castafios, but soon 
* received another destination. 

Between these armies was neither concert nor connexion, 
their movements were regulated by some partial view, or tlio 
caprice of generals ignorant of each other’s plans and little 
solicitous to combine operations. The feeble ebaraoters and 
inexperience of the chiefs, and their want of system, favoured 
iijtrigiies and invited unqualified persons to interfere in the 
direction of affairs. Thus ’ we find Doyle priding himself 
for persuading Palafox to detach seven thousand men to 
Sauguessa; and Whittingham, unknowing of Doyle’s inter- 
ference, earnestly dissuading the Spaniard from that enter- 
prise. The first affirming the movement would Hum the 
enemy’s left fiank, threaten his rear, and have the appearance 
of cutting olf his retreat/ Tlie second arguing that Sanguessa 
being seventy miles from Zaragoza, and only a few leagues 
from Pampeluna, the detachment would itself be cut off. 
Doyle said it would draw the French from Oaparosa and 
Milagro, — expose those pjoces to Llamas and La-Pefia, — force 
the enemy to recall i^cinfoicoments known to be marching 
against Blake, — enable tliat general to join tlie Asturians, and 
with forty thousand men seize the Pyrenees, which would cut 
off the French, estimated at thirty-five thousand, and force 
them to fiy; or Blake might move on Miranda del Ebro, and 
sweep Biscay and Castille. Palafox, pleased witli this plan,, 
sent Whittingham to inform ||amas and La-Peiia that O’Keil 
with six thousand men would enter Sanguessa the 10th of 
Whit«ns4 Sept^nber. They thouglit the movement dan- 
huin'ii premature, and sA variance With the genemi 

T^poDden^. ‘plan settled at M^rid} nevertheless Pal^ox sent 
O’Keil to Sanguessa, from whence be was immediately driven 
aci’oss the Alagon. 

This was a sample of the profound ignorance of war whidi 
characterized all their projects, yet victory mm more confideirtly 
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anticipated, than if consummate skill had presided over the 
arrangements; and this vain-glorious feeling was by the 
military agents’ despatches propagated in England, where 
the fore- boasting was nearly as loud and as absurd as in the 
Peninsula, The delusion was universal Even lord Lord w. Ben. 
William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, deceived by J^g*^^ndence 
the curious consistency of the falsehoods, doubted M.S. 
if the French army could maintain its position, # 

and believed the Spaniards had Stained a moral m.s. 
ascendancy in the field. Drunk with vanity and folly, de- 
spising the * remnants,’ such was their expression, of the French 
army on the Ebro, which they estimated at from thirty -five to 
forty thousand men, the Spanish government proposed, that 
the British Army should gO to Catalonia ; and when this was 
declined, they withdrew ten thousand men from the Murcian 
division, and sent them to Lerida at the moment the French 
army was augmented on the upper Ebro. 

Their innate pride and arrogance were also nourished by the 
timid operations of Joseph. Twenty days after the evacuation 
of hladrid, he had above fifty thousand fighting Appendix, 

men, exclusive of eight thousand employed to ^o. c. 

maintain the communications, and furnish the garrisons of 
Pampeluna, Tolosa, Iruu, St. Sebastian, and Bilbao; exclusive 
also of the Catalonian army, whidb was seventeen thousand 
strong, and distinct from his command. A strong reserve, 
assembled at Bayonne under general Drouet, supplied rein- 
forcements, and was itself supported by drafts from the interior 
of France ; six thousand men, organized as moveable columns, 
watched the openings of the I^renees from St. John Pied dc 
Port to Bousillon, guarding the frontier against Spanish incur- 
sions ; and a second reserv^, c<appo8ed of Neapolifeions, Tuscans, 
and Piedmontese, was commenced at Belgarde, with a view of 
supporting Duhesme in Catalonia, How tlie king quelled the 
nascent insutrection at Bilbao, and dispersed the. insurgents of 
the valleys in Aragon, has been relati^. The French army 
ym then re-otganiaed in three grand divisions and a reserve, 
but made no movement. Bessi^res commanded the right 
wing) Moncey the left, and Key, coming from Paris, took 
the eenlaie. The reserve, chiefly composed of detachments 
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from the imperial guard, remaiued with the king ; and the old 
republican general, Jourdan, a man whose day of glory belonged 
to another sera, became chief of the staff. * 

With Budh a force, nothing in Spain, turn which way ho 
would, could rosist the kmg's march ; but the incongruity of a 
camp with 8 oou]:t produced indecision and error ; the trun- 
cheon, unlike ihe Boeptre, does not fit every hand, and the 
^French army soon felt the inpottvenience of having at its head 
a king who was not a warrior. Joseph remained on the 
defensive without understaudiug the force of the maxim, 

* that qfmsive wAvm&nii are fomidation of a good defence' 
He held Bilbao, and, contrary to the advice of 
notC^AiJ * generals who conducted the operations on his 
pemiix. left, abandoned Tudela to place his left at Milagro, 
a small town situated near the confluence of 
the Arga and Aragon with the Ebro. While Beasi^res held 
Burgos in force, his cavalry commanded the valley of the 
Duero, menaced Paloncia and Valladolid, scoured the plains, 
and kept Blake and Cuesta in check. Instead of reinforcing 
that post, the king relinquished it, and placed Be.gsi6res* troops 
behind it, as far as, Puenta Lara on the Ebro ; Ney’s force 
then lined that river dbwn to Logrofio, the reserve was 
quartered behind Miranda \ and Trevino, an obscure place, was 
chosen as the point of battle for the right and centre. 

In this situation Joseph remained until late in 
“Sng?/ September, occupied in repairing his artillery and 
opewtionB, transport, carriages, coHocJ^ng magazines, remount- 

ing, his cavalty and preparing for the arrival of the 
host from German^. But the front shown to the Spaniards 
evinced timidilyi' ; The ieft leaned towards the great commu- 
nication with Prance, and seemed to refuse the support of 
Pampeluna, indicating a disposition to retreat ; Tudela on one 
' flank, Burgos utt the other, were n«^ected,,and the king while 
complaining of the extreme diSeultj^ of getting intelligence, 
made no forward movements to feel for his adversaries: 
wandering as it were in the dark, he gave a loow to his 
knaginition, and conjuring up a phautom of Bpanieh strength, 
anxiously awaited its approach as % realiiy. ; ^ \ 

ills errors did not escape the animadverafoo of teothfer> 
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whoge Bagaoity enabled him, although at a distance, to detect, 
through the glare of the insurrection, all its inefficiency. He 
dreaded the inoral#nffoct produced by its momentary success, 
and was preparing to crush tiio rising hopes of hia enemies : 
but despising the Spaniards as soldiers, Joseph's retreat and 
subsequent position displeased him, and he desired to have the 
extiltation of the patriots rebuked a bold and well-con- 
sidered plan^ of which he sent Ipm an outline, evincing his 
absolute masteiy of Ihe art of war. 

was too laJbel he said, *to discsm the question, whether 
Madrid should home been reamed or chamdomd; iSe to consider 
if a posUion corering the siege of ZaragoWt might nwt Iwm hem 
formed; useless to examim if tlw line oftheDuero 
was not better than that of the Mhro for tho Frerwh *'* 

army. The line of the Ebro was tak$n and must he kept; to 
advance from that rvoer wiEmd a fased object woM create 
indecision, this wotdd bring if he troops hack ogam, and produce 
an injurious moral effect. Bui why cdxmdon Tudda f why 
relinquish Burgos t 2'hose iowm were of note and reputation. 
They gave moral influence, a/nd moral force ooisMiMited two^ 
thirds of tfhe strength of armies ^ . Tudda, amd Burgos had also 
a relative importance ; the first, possessing a stone bridge, was 
on the communication of Pampe^na and Madrid, commanded 
tfhe canal of Zaragoza, was ihe capital of a province. When 
the arpvy resumed oflhnswe operations, the flrst enterprise would 
he the siege of Zaragoza; from that (cum to Tudda the land 
carriage was three days, ihe water carnage was only fourteen 
hours; wherefore to have ihe heskgimg oriW/eFy and stores 
at Tudela, was the same as to havs thdn at Zg/rogoza. If the 
Spcmiards got possession of the fonn/er, e^ Bfamrre would be 
in a state of imurrection and Pompdmm erased. Tudela 
then was of vast importance, MHagro 6/^ none, it was an 
obscure place, wUhoul a bridge, caffmcmded no communication, 
was without inl&rest, dgfbnM mihingf. kd tS> mthingl A 
river,' said this greslt commander, ^dg hrge m ihe Vistula and 
as rapid as ike Danvibe at its mouth, U m^dng unkss iiiere 
are good pdirds of passage and a head quick to tc^e the ijfen- 
dve; the Ebro is less than nothing, a mere Urn, Milagro is 
usdssi, the ehesny might nsgled ^hs al MMa, mdgmn 
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Tolosa befon any preparation, could he made to receive him: 
he might com from Sorio,from Logrono^ or from Zaragota, 

'• Bnrgm is ike capital of a promme^ ce^itre of many 
communkatwnSf a torn, of great fame^ and of relative value to 
the Frmih> apmy ; to occupy it in force and offensively, would 
threaten Pallia, Valladolid, Aranda, and even Madrid, It U 
necessary to have made war a long time to conceive this; it is 
necessary to have made d number of offensive enterprises, to know* 
how much the smallest event, or even indication, encourages, or 
discourages, and decides the adoption of one enterprise instead 
of another" — * In short, if live enemy occupies Burgos, Logrotio, 
and Tudela, the French army will he in a pitiful position. It 
is notjcnown if he has left Madrid ; it is not known what has 
become of the GaUician army, there is reason to suspect it may 
have been directed upon Portugal; in suck a state, to talce up, 
instead of a hold menacing and honourable position like 
Burgos, a confined shameful one like Trevino, is to say to the 
enemy, you iume nothing to fear, go elsewhere, we have made 
our dispositiom to go farther hack; or we have chosen our 
ground to figld, come there without fear of being disturbed on 
your march. But what wiU the Frendi general do if tJw enemy 
nmrehes the next day upon Bufgos ? Will 1 w let the citadel cf 
that town he taken hy six thousand insurgents i if the French 
Itave left a garrison in the ca^, how can four or five hundred 
men retire in such « vast plain ? From that time all is gone; 
if the enemy masters the citadd, it canmt he retaken. If, on 
the contrary, we should guard 11*0 citadd, we must give battle^ 
because it cannot hold out more titan time days; and if we are 
to fight why shoxdd Besyieres abandon the ground whore we 
wish to fight. 

^ These dispositkm ppp^ hadkj considered; when tlw enemy 
sJtdU mardh^ om ^^ps will meet with such an insvdt as wiU 
demoralm #r 8 only insurg^ or light troops 

advancing agamst them. If fifteen thousand insurgents enter 
Burgos, retrench themdves in tho town and occupy the oastle, 
it will, he necessary to^oalculate a march of severed dags to 
enable us to post oursdves there and retake die town, which 
mmot he done without some inconvenience; if, during Ifd^ 
Ume, the real attack is upon Logrono or Pmpdum, we shatt. 
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have made countermm'chea without uscj and Jatigued iho army. 
If we hold it with cavalry otdyy is it not to say, we do not 
intend stopping, cmd invite tfis enemy to come there ? It w tho 
first Hum cm army has quitted all its offensive positions to take 
up a had defensive line, and affect to choose its fidd of battle, 
when the thousand and one oomhincdions which might take 
place and the distance of tho enemy did not leave a prohabilUy 
‘of being able toforesetifike battle vmdd take place at Tudda, 
betAoeen Tudda and Pampeluna, between fkria and Hw EbisOf 
or between Burgos and Miranda del Ehro,\ 

Then followed an observation W’hicli may bo studied with 
advantage by those authors who, unacquainted with the 
simplest i-udiments of military science, and in profound* igno- 
rance of numbers, positions and resources, point out the 
accurate mode of executing the moat delicate and difficult 
operations of war. The rebuke of Turenne, who frankly 
acknowledged to Louvois that he could pass the Bhinc at a 
particular spot, if the latter’s finger were a bridge, has been 
lost upon such men, and the more recent opinion of Napoleon 
may bo disregarded. *But it is not permitted,’ says tluit 
consummate general, * it is not 2)ei'mitted, at the distance of 
three hundred lecbgues, and without even a state of the situation 
of the army, to direct what should he done! 

Having thus avoided the charge of presumption, the empe- 
ror recommended certain dispositions for defending the Jilbro, 
and giving a short analysis of Dupont’s campaigns, declared 
that * tuxmiy-five thousand French, in a good position, wovdd 
suffice to beat all the Spanish armies united,' Let Tudela' 
he said, * he retrenched, if possible; ai all events occupied in 
force, and qfensivdy towards Zaragoza. Let the general comr 
manding there, collect providons on all SideS) secure the boats, 
with a view to future operations when the r^iforcevvents shall 
arrive, and maintain his communicatwn with, Logroho by the 
right bank if he can, hut certainly by the left; let his coups he 
considered as cm of observation. If a body of insurgmds only 
approach, he may fight them, or keep them constantly on Use 
defensive by his movements agednst their line or agaitist Zaror 
goza; ^ regular troops attack him and he is forced across iJa 
Ebro, Id hkn dispute the ground to Fampdtma until Use 
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gmeraJrin-iiliief Mb made lik dupositiom for the main hodg .* 
m this maimer no prompt movement upon Estclla and Tolosa 
can take plaoe. And the corps of observation will have miphj 
fidjilled its tmh 

* Let mo/r^kad BemkreS) with his tohoh corps reinforced hy 
ike light cavpdry ofthearmy^ mcamp im the wood near Burgos; 
let the dtadd he spdl oocfopied^ the hospital^ the dep6ts, and all 
encumbrcmm scM over tlve Ehro; let libi keep in a conditimv 
t^^act, he under ar^ eresp day at three d dock in the morning, 
a/nd remain untU tjw return of his patrolcs; he sltmdd also 
send pmties to a great eoctent, as far as two days' march. Let 
the corps of the centre he plca^d at Miranda del Ehro and 
Brivksca, and the encumhramoes likewise sent across the Ehro 
behind Vitoria; this corps should he v/nder arms erery morn- 
ing, and set^ jfiatrgUs, hy tJm road of Soria, md wlwrever the 
enemy may he expected: it mitst not he lost sight of, that these 
two coips, h^ing to he united, should he connected as little as 
possible wUhLogfono, and cmsid,e/>' the I ft wing as a corps 
detached, haomg a line of operodions upon Pampduna and a 
separate part to act: Tudela is preserved as a post contiguous 
to the line. Be well on the defensive, in short, make war! that 
is to say, gel imfofmatign from the alcaldes, the curates, the 
posts, the chiefs of convents, (fid the principal proprietors, you 
will then he perfectly irformedk The patroles slwxdd always he 
directed upon the side of Soria, and of Burgos, upon Ealenda, 
and upm the side of Aranda; they could thus form three 
posts of intcreepti&n, md s^ three reports of mm arrested, 
who should hotpever be treated wdl and dismissed after they 
had given tJw mfornwlion desired of them. Let the enemy then 
come: we can mile dll our forces, hide our marches from him, 
and ftftl upon Ms Jkmk at the nument he is meditating an 
qfeiisive rrmement.^ 

With regard to miaor details, the emperor thus wrote 

^ Soria is only tfoo short marches from the position of iivs 
army, and it has constantly acted agaimt us; cm expedition scxit 
there to disarm it, to take thirty of the prirmpdl peopk as 
hostages, and to dhtam provmom wmdd ham a godd ^ccL U 
s/^ouM he wsful to occupy Santander, it wdl be gf advakte^ to 
Shove hy iks dUredt road qf Bdbao to Smdmderi It uM he 
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to occupy amd disarm Biscay and Nor 
vaa/^Cj cmd every Spcmia/rd taken in arms there 
should he shot. The manufactories of arms at 
Placenda should he watched^ to hivder them from 
voorksmgfor the rd>ds. port <f Pamorho sitmdd 

he armed amd fortified toUh great activity; ovms 
and magasdnes qf provisions and ammmition 
shmdd he placed because, siMiated neafly half 

way between Madrid and Bayonne, an interme- 
diate post for the army, and a point qf support for troops 
operating towards Gallicia. The interest of the enemy is to 
mash Ms forces; hy hiding the true point of attach, he,cperatea 
so, that the hhw he means to strike is never indicatcd*in a 
positive way, amd the opposmg generail can only guess it by a 
wdl-matured hrmoledge of Ms own position, amd of the mode 
in which he makes Ms offensim sysi&n aot io protect Ms defensive 
system. * 

‘ FTe luive no accounts of what the enemy is ahoid, it is said 
no Tiews can be obtained, as if tMs case teas extraordinary in 
an arwy, a/s ^ spies were commm; they muit do in Spain as 
they do in other places. Send parties out. Let them carry off, 
sometimes the priest, sometimes the alcalde, the chief of a con- 
vent, the master of the post or Ms deputy, amd above all the 
letters. Put Ikese persons unde^ arrest until they speak; ques- 
tion them Uoice each day, or keep ihem as hostages; clwrge them 
to smd foot messengers and to get neuts. When we know how 
to take measures of vigour and force it is easy to get intelli- 
gence. All the posts, ad ^ Utters must he intercepted; the 
single tnotive of procuring intiMigenoe unU he sufficient to 
auihorm a detackmemt of four or five ifwmamd men, who will 
go into a great t&m, te^ the le^s from the post, seize the 
ridwst eitkem, thdr le^s, papestSyga^s^) It is beyond 
doubt, ^hat even in Ike Fremcii Umes, ^ Udwbitarits are all 
informed of what passes, qf cowse but qf that Mm they know 
more; ukat then should prevent you from sddng the principal 
mnP L^ them ^ eml bads again ^oUhout Ifing iU4reakd, 
It is a fact) Ifiot whm we are not in a desert hut in a peopled 
country, Ijfthe gentral is net wdl-instructid it is because he is 
^norant qf Ms trade, The services which the iidwibUamts 
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render to an eneraijs general are n&eer given from ajffMoUf 
nor even to get money; j5/w truest method to obtain tJtem is by 
safeguards and protections to preserve their lives, their goods, 
thdr towns, dJ* their momstmesT 

Joseph seems to have had no portion of his brother’s martial 
genius. operations recommended by the latter did not 
appear to the king applicable to the state of affairs; he i)ro- 
posed others/ in discussing which, he thus d^ended the policy 
of his retreat from Madrid. 

' Wlim the defection of twenty-tm thmsandmen {Dupont's) 
Appendix, caused the French to gwY the capital, the disposable 
No. c. . troops rermining were divided in three corps, 
nam^y, the “king's rmrshal Dessieres\ and general Verdier's 
theii h^ieging Zaragoza; hul time bodies were spread over a 
hundred leagues ^ of ground^ and with the last the Ung had little 
or no connexim, Eie first movement was to unite the two 
former at Burgos, afterwards to enl&r into communicatmz with 
the third, and then the line of defence on the Ebro was adopted; 
an operation dictaled by sound reason, became when the events 
of Andalusia for^oded a regular and serious war, prudence 
did not permit tlvree corps, the strongest of which was only 
eighteen thousand mm, to s^ro/te to a greater distance than 
six days' march, in i/te mMst (f ekven millions of people in a 
stale of hostility. But fifty i^usand Frmch couM defend 
with success a line (f sixty Uagtm, and could guard the two 
grand communications of Burgos and Tudda against enemies, 
tvho had not up to that period hem able to carry to either point 
above twenty five thousand men. In this mode fifiem thousand 
Frendh could he united ^tpon either of those roads,' 

Dissatisfied >yith Kapoleon’ii plans, Joseph, still holding Bilbao, 
distributed the fifty thousand men remaining as follows. The 
right wing occupied Burgos, Fancorbo, i^d Puente Lara. The 
centre was poised betwe^Haro andLogrono. The left extended 
from Longroho to Tndela, and the latter town was not occo 2 )ied. 
He contended, that this arrangement, at once ofiTensive and 
defensive, might be continued if the great army directed upon 
Spain arrived in September, since it tended to refit the tro<^, 
and menaced the enemy; but it could not be prolonged until 
Kovember, because in three months the Spaniards must make 
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groat progress, and would be iu u state to take tlic oll'ciisive 
with grand organized corps, obedient to a central administra- 
tion formed in Madrid. Everything announced, he said, that 
the month of October would be a decisive epoch, giving the 
party who knew how to profit, the priority of movements and 
a success the progress of which it was difficult to calculate. 

In this view of afiairs, the merits of six projects were to be 
discussed. 

* 1°. To remain in the actual porition. This was unsus- 
tainable, The enemy could attack the left with forty thou- 
sand, .the centre with forty thousand, the right with as many. 
Tudela and Navarre, as far as Logrono, required twenty-five 
thousand men. Burgos could only be defended by ap army 
able to resist the united forces of Blake and Cuesta, eighty 
thousand men; it was doubtful if the twenty thousand 
bayonets opposed to them could completely beat them; if 
not, the French would be harassed by the insurgents of Biscay, 
Navarre, and Guipuscoa, who would interpose between the 
left wing and France. 

*2®. To carry the centre and reserve by Tudela towards 
Zaragoza or Albazan. United with the left they would amount 
to thirty thousand men, who might seek and defeat the enemy 
on that side. Meantiffie, the right wing, leaving garrisons in 
the citadel of Burgos and the fort of Pancorbo, could occupy 
the enemy and watch the Montana de Santander, and the 
disembarkations which might take place. But this task was 
difficult, because Pancorbo was not the only defile accessible 
to artillery; three leagues from thence, anotlier road led upon 
Miranda, and there was a third p^sage over tlic point of the 
chain which stretched between Haro and Miranda. 

‘ 3°. Leave the defence of Navarre to the left wing. Carry 
the centre, the reserve, and right wing to Burgos, and beat 
the enemy before he could unite ; an easy task as the Freucli 
would be thirty thousand sti^ng. Meau'^hile Moncey woul<l 
check the Spaniards near Tudela, or, fmling to do so, could 
march U|> the Ebro, by Longrono and Briviesca, and join the 
main body: the communication with France would be lost, 
but the army might maintain itself until the arrival of tlie 
emperor. As a modification of this project, MoJicey, retiring 
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to the entronchod camp of rauipeluua, could there await either 
the arrival of the emperor, or the result of the operatious 
toAvards Burgfos. 

‘ 4°. Pass the Ebro in retreat, and tempt the enemy to fight 
in the plain between that river and Vitoria. 

* 5®. Eotire, supporting the left u^xm Pampoluna the right 
upon Montdmgon. ' 

‘ 6°. Leave gamsons, with the means of a six weeks’ defence, 
in Pampeluna, St. Sebastian, Pancorbo, and Burgos. Unite 
the rest of the army, attack the enemy wherever he was found, 
and then wait near Madrid, or in that country wheyo the 
pursuit of the Spaniards or the facility of living should draw 
the, arjny. This plan relinquished the dommunicationa vTith 
France, but the grand army Would re-open them; and the 
troops already in Spain would defy the enemy’s efforts, and 
wait in a noble attitude the general impulse to be given by the 
arrival of the emperor.’ 

Of these projects, the king recommended the last ns of the 
most likelihood; Ney and Jourdan also approved of it; but 
Napoleon had too little confidence in his brother’s military 
ttdeut to entrust so gr^at a matter to his guidance* 

dBSE|tVA!FIOK0. 

' "I . 

1° Some sympathy of gffloius is necessary where one man 
executes another’s conceptions in war ; without such hannony 
of thought, accidental events will embarrass the executor; while, 
aiming to reconcile the plan with his own view, he will 
generally reel in his course Mid fail. T^he reason seems to be 
that inveterate attention must be fixed on loading principles 
to enable a general to disregard crosses which would otherwise 
break down bis self-posirassion. Joseph could not comprehend 
Nnpoleon. ' ' > 

2^. The king’s original memoir upon* his six projects is too 
much interlined and blotted to be, token as a matured pro- 
duction; but the pervading errors are) the, adopting of oonjec- 
tuml data, without any information as to the SpaaiiSi; forces, 
riews, or interior policy. . He assumed that the central junta 
was aMo and provident, the Spaniards united) the axWies 
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strong and well guided : none of this was true. He estimated 
Blake and Cuesta’s armies united at eighty thousand; but 
they never were united^ and could not have mustered sixty 
thousand. The bold plan of throwing himself into llio 
interior came too late, he should have thought of it before 
quitting Madrid, or at least before a central government was 
established. 

3®. Any of Joseph’s proposed plans might have succeeded 
against the miserable Spanish armies; yet they were all faulty. 
The first wanted those offensive combinations discussed by tho 
emperor, it was timid and incomplete. The second was crude 
and ill-considered. For taking the king’s estimate, the 
Spaniards might have opposed thirty thousand men on each 
flank to the heads of his advancing columns, and yet unite 
sixty thousand in the centre at Logrono, with which to pass 
tho Ebro, excite insurrection in Navarre and . Biscay, and 
seizing Tolosa and Miranda del Ebro, cut the French army 
in two parts and intercept its communications. Tho third was 
not better. Burgos, as an offensive post protecting tlie liuo 
of defence was valuable, and to unite a large force there w^as 
so far prudent; but if the Spaniards ^fused battle with their 
left while the centre and right opei^ted by Logrono and 
Sangucssa, what would have been the result? tlie French 
right must then, without a definite object, have continued to 
advance, or remain stationary without communication, or 
returned to fight a battle for those positions which it had just 
quitted. The fourth depended entirely upon accident, and is 
not worth argument. The fifth w^as an undisguised retreat. 
The sixth was not suitable to the real state of affairs. Tho 
king’s force had become the advanced guard of the great army 
under Napoleon. To make a% independent decisive move- 
ment with it) would be to make the^vaneed guard determine 
the operations of the main body^ and trust to accident instead 
of design. It is curious that Joseph proposed tiiis inniptiou 
into Spaiiv wlw® the Spaniards and the military agents of Great 
Britain were trembling, lest he should escape their power by a 
pweipitale flight. ' If or is noi a miV 
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CHAPTER V. 


Joseph’s olfensive project being overruled by his brotlier, he 
Journal of ^^'stributed bis centre and right wing in a better 

the king’s manner, but still neglected to occupy Tudela, 

OjgiraUoiiH,* j^jg behind the Aragon. On the 

, ^ 18th of September the French were disposed as 
follows*: — 

Under Anna. Three divisions of infantry in 
cavalry behind burgos. 

Centre, Marshal Ney 18,71>6 Logrono, Nalda, and Najera. 


Loft wing, Marshal Moncey 


16,636 


Milagi’o, Lodosa, Caparosa, and 
Allaro. The garrison ot ?am* 
pelunawas also under Moncey’s 
command. 


Reaervo of the king. 

General Saligny , 5,418, 
Imperial guard. 

General Dorsenne 2,423 
Total 


^ i Miranda, Haro, and Puente Lara. 
7,8831 


Garrisons 6,604 Fampeluna. 

General Monthion , • * • • l,50d Bilbao. 


General La Grange . * * , 6,970 

Grand reserve. ' f % 

Moveable odmoa 1,984 
StatiocDary . » 20,005 
Total, commanded hy| ^ 21,9 
General Broiiet . i 


Composed of sm.all garrisons and 
moveable columns, guarding 
the communications of Biscay, 
Alava, and Guipuscoa. 

Bayonne, and watching the val- 
leys of the Pyrenees opening 
into Navarro. 


Toted 00,2^ present under arms, exclusive of the troops in 
Catalonia; aud ii7hen the communications were secured, the 
fortresses ga^6oned, and the fort of Pancorbo armed, there 
remained above fifty thousaud sabres and bayonets disposable 
on a lino of battle extending from Bilbao to Alfaro. 
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To oppose this force the Spanish troops were divided into 
three principal masses, denominated the armies of the riglit, 


centre, and left. 

Infantry. 

First Line. 

Cavalry. Guna. 

The first, composed of the divi* 
sions of St, Marc and 0‘Keil, 
numbered aVwiit .... 

17,500 

500 

24 


The second, composed of the di- 
visions of La-Peua, Llamas, 
and Caro 

2G,000 

1,300 

36 

Men. Gnnt 

■75,400 86 

The third, tODHsisting entirely of 
OallicianKj .nbout .... 

30,000 

100 

26 J 


In the second line the Castlllinns 
were at Segovi<i .... 
The Estremadurana at Talavei a 

12,000 

13,000 

— 


Second Line. 

Two Andalusian divisions Were 
in La Mancha 

14.000 


j 

,57,000 

The Asturians posted at Llancs 
were called 

18,00) 





This estimate, founded upon a number of eontemporary 
returns and other documents, proves the monstrous exaggera- 
tions put forth at the time to deceive the Spanish people and 
the English government. It was pretended that one hundred 
and forty thousand enthusiastic well |)rovided soldiers were 
threatening the French positions on the Ebro, whereas less 
than seventy-six thousand were in line, ill-armed and pro- 
vided. The right, under Palafox, was between Zaragoza and 
Sanguessa on the Anvgon river j the centre, under Castahos, 
occupied IJorja, Taranzona, and Agreda; the left, under 
Blake, was posted at Rejuiosa near the sources of the Ebro. 
These positions were with reference to the enemy very dis- 
advantageous. From the right to the left of their line, that 
is, from Reynosa to Zaragoza, was twice the distance between 
Bayonne and Vitoria, and the roads more difficult j the reserv’e 
under Drouct was consequently in closer military communica- 
tion with Joseph than the Spanish wings were with each 
other; and the latter were acting, without concert, upon 
double external lines, against an enemy superior in numbers 
and every military qualification. The French base rested on 
three great fortresses, — Bayonne, St Sebastian, and Pampe- 
luna; in throe days Joseph could concentrate bis centre and 
m^rvps on either flank, tliiis uniting thirty thousand men 
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without drawing from his garrisons. The Spaniards had only 
one fortress^ Zaragoza. They were under different generals 
having equal authority, could make no combined efforts with 
rapidity, nor concentrate more than forty thousand in any 
case at a given point. 

Blake having six ^divisions, each five thousand strong, 
Conespond- I7ih. One division menaced Burgos 

encp of cap- to covcT the main body, wbicb threading the valley 
Ibid/ of Villarcayo tuiftied Bessi^res’ right and reached 
General the Ebro, occuj^ng Traspaderna, Frias, and Ofia, 
Medina and Erran, and one division was left at 
Villarcayo to preserve the communication with Reynosa. On 
the 4eft of this army general Acevedo advanced to Santander 
with eight thousand Asturians. General Broderick now 
reached Blake’s camp, and was instantly importuned for 
money; when supplied he was treated with coldness and 
was denied all information as to the military operations. 
English vessels still hovered off the coast to supply arms and 
ammunition for the Biscayans, and Blake thinking to revh e 
the insurrection and extend it to Guipuscoa, detached the 
Correspond of Portazgo With a division and five guns 

enceofgcne- to attack general Monthion at Bilbao. The king 
rai Leith. ordered a brigade to fall on Portazgo’s flank by 
the valley of Orduna, sent MJlin by the valley of Durango, 
to reinforce Bilbao, and ordered Bessieres to make a demon- 
joiimai of stration on the side of Frias. He was too late. 
opcStions, P<^rtazgo entered Bilbao. Monthion retired, and 
MS. Bessieres after injuring the defences of Burgos, 

fell back to Miranda, Haro, and Puente Lara, on the Ebro. 

Then the king took post at Vitoria, and Ney marched witli 
his whole cotpB upon Bilbao, arriving there the 26th. Merle’s 
division executed a combined movement at the same time 
from Miranda del Ebro upon Osma and Barbacefia. Portazgo 
thus menaced, occupied the heights above Bilbao until night- 
fall and then retreated to Valmaceda, where he found tlie 
third division ; foif Blake now occupied Frias 
w^J^gene- with his right, Quinooes with his centre, and 
jfti Leith. Valmaceda with his left i thus the second ^o»t to 
'Mm laJM 
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Meantime O’Neil, who had been beaten from Sanguessa 
with loss of tT«^o gnus, took post in the moun- 
tains facing that city, and the Oastillian army the king’s 
approached the Ebro by the Soria roads; Xia-Pena Operations, 
occupied Logroho, Nalda, and Najera; Llamas 
and Caro were in Corella Cascante and Calahoria. The 
armed peasantry of the wlleys assembled, the country between 
Zaragoza and the Aragon river appeared to be crowded with 
troops, and Moncey withdrawing from the Ebro, placed his 
left at the pass of Sanguessa, his centre at Falces, his right at 
Estella. Ney left Merlin with three thousand men at Bilbao 
and returned to the Ebro, but finding Logrono strongly 
occupied by the Spaniards, halted at Guardia in obseKvation. 
The king and Bessi^res had on the 4th led two divisions by 
Osma to feel for Blake towards Frias and Medina, bnt be was 
then at Valmaceda, and Joseph believing he was moving 
against Bilbao pushed to Lodlo, designing to attack him in 
march. At Lodio he discovered his error, and being uneasy 
for Moncey returned to Murquia, left Merle there to cover 
the rear of the troops in Bilbao, and then continued his march 
to ^Miranda. The 12th, Blake, leaving a division 
at Orduna attacked Bilbao with eighteen thou- iheSng’g 
sand men, and Merlin retired fighting up the gyrations, 
valley of Durango as far as Zomosa where he 
was joined by Verdier with six battalions and checked the 
pursuit. But the leading columns of the great French army 
had now passed tlie frontier. Lsival’s division entered 
Durango, Sebastiani having six thousand men relieved Merle 
at Murquia, the latter repaired to Miranda* Verdier returned 
to Vitoria, and Lefebre, duke of Dantzic, assumed command 
at Durango. 

On the Spanish side Komana’s troops had disembarked at 
Santander, and the infantry, eight thousand, were slowly 
approaching Blake’s camp ; the Asturians remained in Villar- 
cayo, but the conde de Belvedere was advancing with the 
Estremadurans, the Gastillians had arrived on the Ebro, two 
more Andalusian divisions were coming through La Mancha, 
and OastanoB reached Tudela. The crisis was approachix^, 
yet so apathetic was the supreme junta, so deficient, 
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that all the best friends of the cause wislied for a defeat to 
excite the national energy; and many even thought that 
sharp remedy would be insufficient. Momentary excitation 
was indeed caused by the intercepted letter to Jourdan before 
spoken of, the troops in the second line were then ordered 
to proceed to the Ebro by forced marches, letters were 
written to press the advance of the British army, and 
Oastanos was enjoined to drive the enemy without delay 
beyond the frontier. But this sudden fury of action ended 
with those orders. Baird’s corps was detained in 
tary i^^w. transports at Coruna waiting for permission 
to land; no assistance was afforded to Moore; 
aud. though the subsidies already paid by England amounted 
to ten millions of dollars, though Madrid was rich and willing 
to contribute to the exigencies of the moment, the central 
junta, while complaining •of the want of money, 
of Caata&os ''^ould not be at the trouble of collecting patriotic 
gifts, and left the armies to all the horrors of 
famine, nakedness, and misery. The natural consequence 
ensued, the people ceased to be enthusiastic, the soldiers 
deserted in crowds, 

Kor were the generals less absurd. Blake had commenced 
the campaign without magazines, or jdan, save that of raising 
the provinces of Biscay and Gtilpuscoa. With blind confidence 
he pressed forward, ignorant of the force or situation of his 
adversaries, never dreaming of defeat, and so little acquainted 
with the detail of command, ^mt he calculated upon the 
quan^y of piovisions which could be spared from 
(leriok’u <>'12 frigate, then cruising off the coast, as a 

Tarfrap resource for hi« army, if the county should fail to 
supply him with subsistence. His artillery bad 
only seventy rounds a gun, his men were without great-coats, 
many without shoes, and the snow was beginning 
Letterd to fo ^^*2 the mountains. That* he was able to 
make any impression shows how little J oseph pos- 
sessed of military talent. The French, from their 
habitude of war, were indeed able to baffle Blake without 
difficulty, but the strategic importance of the valley of Orduna 
tb^ did not appreciate or he would have been destroyed: the 
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lesson given by Napoleon, when lie defeated Wurmscr in tbe 
valley of the Brenta, might have been repeated under more 
favourable circumstances at Orduha and Durango. Genius 
was asleep with the French, dead with the Spaniards. While 
Blake remained between Frias and Valmaocda he was toler- 
ably secure, because the Montana of Santander is exceedingly 
rugged and a retreat by Villarcayo open; but he was ill 
placed for offensive movements, the onij" operations he thouglit 
of. Instead of occupying Burgos and repairing the citadel, 
he descended on Bilbao, where several great valleys met, the 
iH>per parts being possessed by the French ; he was exposed to 
attack also from Orduha, and his line of retreat was in Bcssiercs’ 
power. To meet these defects of position, he detached largely, 
weakened his main body, and made slow movements ai.d 
feeble attacks, displaying temerity without decision or enter- 
prise. 

On the Spanish centre and right affairs were not bettor 
conducted. ^ Oastahos arrived at Tudftla the 17tb, and the 20tU 
conferred with Palafox at Zaragoza. Their forces did mjt 
exceed forty-five thousand men, two to three thousand were 
cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery followed the 
divisions, which were posted in the following 
manner: — 

Army of the Centre 27,000. — Ten thousand Castillian 
infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and fourteen gnus were nt 
Iiogroho, under Pignatelli. Five thousand Andalusians under 
Grimarest Avere at Lodosa. La>Peha had five thousand at 
Calahorra. The pare of artillery was guarded by four thou- 
sand at Centruenigo, the remainder were at Tudela. 

Army of Aragon 18,000. — O’Neil held Sor, Lumbar, and 
Saiiguessa, with seven thousand five liundred men ; St. Afaic 
occupied Exca, thirty miles in rear of O’Neil, wdth five thou- 
sand five hundred, Palafox remained in Zaragoza Avith five 
thousand. 

Between the armies rolled the Ebro, and they occupied Iaa^o 
sides of an irregular triangle, Tudela being the apex, Saiiguessa 
and Logrono the extreme points of the base. The Ebro and 
the Aragon, meeting at Milagro, formed by their double course 
ail arc, the convex being opposed to the Spaniards, The Ega, 
VOL. L K 
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the Arga, and the Zidasco, descending from the l^jrenees 
in parallel Btreams cut the chord of this arc at nearly equal 
distances, falling, the two first into the Ebro, the last into the 
Aragon, and all the roads leading from Pampeluna to tho 
Ebro followed the course of those torrents. Monccy’s right 
was at Estella on the Ega ; his centre at Falces and Tafalla, on 
the Arga and the Zidi^co ; his left in front of Sangnessa on 
the Aragon 5 the brides of Olite and Peralta were secured by 
detachments in advance j but Caparosa, where tliere was un\>ri icr 
bridge, was occupied in force. He could thus operate between 
the torrents, commanded the roads leading to the Ebro, and 
could from Caparosa attack the Spanish centre. From Tudela 
to .Sanguessa is fifty miles, from Tudela to Logrono sixty 
miles, but from Tudela to Caparo,sa only twelve miles of good 
roadj wherefore the extremities of the Spanish line were 
above one hundred miles, or six days’ march from each other, 
while a single day would have sufiiced to unite tho French 
within two hours’ march the centre. 

If Palafox, crossing the Aragon at Sanguessu., advanee<l 
towawis Pampeluna, Moncey menaced his left fiank and rear ; 
if he turned agtunst Moncey tho ganrisou of Pampeluna 
menaced his right. If “Castanos, to favour Palafox, crossed 
the Ebro at Logrono, Ney, posted at Gunrdia, could take him, 
in flank ; if the two wings endeavoured to unite, their line of 
march could be intercepted Tudela by Moncey, and Castafios 
could be attacked in rear by Key passing the Ebro at Logrono 
or Lodosa. If they remained stationary they might be beaten 
in detail. 

Castanos and Palafox, ignorant and tranquil, were aiTanging 
8ir Joim pfibusive Operations singularly absurd. The former, 
iufiorc‘3 leaving a division at Lodosa and CalaUorra, was 
Sioiwi Gra- ^ march to placio his army on the Aragon, 
iisra’s CkJHHj- the left at Tudela the riglit at Sangucssa; thus 
Biwudtnce. occupymg with twenty thousand men fifty miles 
of country close to a concentrated enemy. Palafox, crossing 
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the Aragon at Sangucssa, was to take an oblique 
line towards RoncesvaHes, covering the valleys of 
Talay, Escay, and Ronoal with his centre, and 
augmenting his force with insurgent peasants. 
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* Blake was invited to co-operate by Guipuscoa, to pass in rear 
of the French, unite with Palafox, and cut off all retreat to 
France I This grand movement was to .commence the 27th; 
but on the 21st Grimarest had pushed detacliments over tlio 
Ebro to Mendavia. Andosilla, Sesma, and Carcur, and over 
the Ega to the Lerim,— the Castillian outposts were at Viana 
on the left of the Ebro, — the Aragonese closing on Sanguessa, 
and the peasants crowding up to get arms and ammunition. 
Moncey, deceived by such a concourse, estimated the force in 
Sanguessa at twenty thousand regulars when there were only 
eight thousand; and his report, coupled with tlie simultaneous 
movements at both extremities, made the king apprehend a 
triple attack from Logrono, Lodosa, and Sapguessa. j 

He immediately reinforced Ney, directing him to the king’s 
clear the left bank of the Ebro while Bonnet g^eratious, 
descended the right bank from Haro to Briones. A 
division, stationed at E.stcUa, received orders to follow the course 
of the Ega and second Key’s operations, and a part of the gar- 
rison of Pampeluiia made a demonstration against Sanguessa, 
When Casianos reached Logrono these operations were in 
full activity; Key liad driven back al^the outposts and was 
on the heights opposite that town the 25th, caunoiuidiiig the 
Spaniards; next day he renewed his fire, and 
Castanos giving Pigiiatelli orders to defend his haS ctirc- 
post unless turned by the right bank of the Ebro, 
l)rocceded to Lodosa and Oalahorra. Meanwhile 
the French from Eatcllu, drove the Spanish parties out of 
Mendavia, Andosilla, Carcur, and Sesma; and Grimarest 
retired from Lodosa to La Torre with such proci- 
pitation, that he left colonel Cruz, a valuahil hara’sCorre- 
office^ with a light battalion and some volunteers 
at Lerim, where they were taken ^er a crediMble 
resistance. Pignatelli, regardless of Castanos’ orders, retired 
from Logrono, abandoned his guns at tlie foot of the Sierra de 
Nalda, only a few miles from the enemy, crossed the moun- 
tains, and readied Centruenigo in such disorder that his men 
continued to arrive for twenty-four hours conse- colonel Gra- 
cutively. On the right, O’Keil skirmishing with 
the ganison of Pampelima lost six men killed ms. 
n 2 
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and eijjht wounded, Init announced, that after a liard action 
of many hours the enemy was completely overthrown. Cas- 
taiSo:! dismissed Pignatclli, incorporated his troops with the 
Andalutuan divisions, and sent fifteen hundred men back to 
Nalda under Urbina, conde de Cartoajal, lyho recovered the 
lost guns and brought them safe to Centruenigo. 

Dissenstdns followed these reverses. Palafox arrogantly 
censured Castahoa, and a cabal, of which Coupigny appears 
the principal mover, was formed against the latter. Tlie 
central junta, angiy that Castanos had not driven the enemy 
beyond the frontier, encouraged bis traducers and circulated 
slanderous accusations, as if his inaction alone hud enabled the 
Frcndi to remain in Spain. They sent Francisco Palafox, 
brother of the captain-general and a member of the supreme 
junta, to head-quarters, avowedly to facilitate, really to control 
the military operations. He arrived at Alfaro the 29 th 
accompanied by Coupigny and the condc de Montijo, the last 
a turbulent factious man, shallow, vain, designing 
VijuScSon unprincipled. Castanos immediately waited 

on him, the other Palafox also came up from 
Zaragoza, and a coun# of war was held at Tudela when, the 
recent checks being diWgarded, the project of surrounding 
the French was again adopted, though it was known sixty 
tliousand fresh itien had joined the latter. Deem- 
hrtm’s Corre* however, fitting that Blake should act the 

resolved to await his time, and as an 
intermediate operation, the araiy of the centre, 
leaving six thousand men at Calahorra and a garrison at 
Tudela, was to cross the Ebro and ‘attack Capa- 
iiam’^Coric- i*Jsa. French parties had however pushed to 
spondence, ValtioiTa, and in the skirmishes which ensued the 
conduct of the Castillian battalions was dis- 
creditable: Jdseph Palafox then returned to Zaragoza and 
the deputy separated him.self from Castanos. 

Altieh loss had been sustained by desertion and in the com- 
bats, but some Murcian levies and a part of the first and third 
Andalusian divisions had joined the army of tlie centre, which 
now mustered twenty-six thousand infantry, three thousand 
cavalry, and fifty or sixty pieces of artillery. The positions 
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exteudcd from Caliliorrn by Haro to Tudebi. La-Peiui held 
the hrst with five thousaud nicu; Griinarest and Caro ooin- 
manded eight thousand at the second; Castanos remained 
Avith thirteen thousand five hundred in the lost; Cartoajal 
held the Sierra de Nalda with eleven hundred, and a battalion 
Avas at Ansejo. From these points, in pursuance of the plan 
arranged, the troops Avere actually in movement to cross tlie 
Ebro, Avhen despatches from Blake announced a disaster, the 
extent of Avhich he did not communicate. This arrested the 
attack, and the preposterous transactions which ensi^d resem- 
bled the freaks of Caligula more than real war. 

The army Avas to abandon Tudela and form two lines, 
first between Calahorra and Amedo, the second Grai.ai^’* 
between Alfaro and Fitcro; and Francisco Palafox comi-jK-tid- 

ordered O’Niel to occupy the latter place: he “*‘^®***^' 

refused to stir without orders from Joseph Palafox, and next 
day the plan was changed. Francisco Palufox proposed that 
O’Niel should descend the right of the Aragon and att.ick 
Caparosa in rear, while a force from Tudela assailed it in front, 
and other troops made a demonstration of passing the Ebro in 
boats at Milagro. Castanos avIio Avas at Centrueiiigo assented, 
and the troops Averc in motion against Caparosa, Avhcii the 
Avhimsical deputy orderetl them to march on Lodosa, forty 
miles higher up the Ebro, and attack the bridge there; Grimarcst 
being at the same time directed to cross in boats at Calahorra, 
ascend the left bank and take Lodosa in reverse. Cttstafios* 
The Spanish generals of division, confounded by 
this change, wrote to Castanos, aud this was the first intima- 
tion he, lying sick at Centrueiiigo, received of the changes 
made. He directed his lieutenant to obey, but, provoked 
beyond endurance, wrote to tho junta to knoAV who Avas to 
command. And after all this insoleuco and vapouring, no 
operation took place. The deputy declaring he 
only desiifned a demonstration, ordereil the troops corruapoiia- 
to their former quarters, and Avithout assigning a 
reason gave La-Pefia’s division to Cartoajal. 

It was at this time sir John Moore’s letter reached Castanos, 
but, no longer master of his OAvn operations, he could ill con- 
cert a plan of campaign Avith the general of another army; 
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lie could not even tell wliat troops were to be at his nominal 
disposal; for the Estremaduran force had been directed by tha 
junta upon Burgos^ tmd part of Ids first and third divisions 
detained in Madrid. His enemies, especially Montijo, Wr,ro 
active in spreading reports to his disadvantage, the deserters 
scattering over the country said all the generals were traitors ; 
Vindication people excitcd by false rumours, respected 

ofCastanos. neither justice nor government, and committed 
tlie most scandalous excesses. Nor was Blake’s situation more 
prosperous. 

^Erom -Bayonne to Vitoria the road was encumbered with 
the advancing columns of the great French army. An imperial 
decpfee,*issued in*September, incorporated the troops already in 
Spain with tho^e coming from Germany. The united forces 
were to compose eight divisions, called * Corps d’Arm6e,’ an 
institution analogous to the Roman legion; because each coqjs, 
adapted to act as a component part of a largo army, was also 
I)rovidcd with light cavalry, a pare, and train of artillery, 
engineers, sappers and miners, and a complete civil administra- 
tion to enable it to take the field as an independent force. The 
imperial guards had a constitution of their own; and at this 
time all the heavy cavalry and reserve artillery formed one large 
mass. As the troops arrived, they were disposed conformably 
to the following organization i— 


Marshal Victor, duke of Belluno . . . First Coips^ 

Marshal Besaires, duke of Istria . . . , Second Corps. 

Marshal Monoey, duke of Comegliaiuj . Third Corps. 
Marshal Lefebre, duke of Rantzic . . . Fourth Corps. 

Marshal Mortier, duke of Treviso . . . Fifth Corps. 

Marshal Key, duke of FUcbingen . . . Bixth Corps. 

GeneKkl St. Ojr . Seventh Corps. 

General Junot, duke of Abrantes . . . Fightb Corps. 


The seventh corps was entirely upj-u’opriated to Oati^Ioma; 
the other corps were in the latter end of October assembled or 
assembling Navarre and Biscay. 'General Merlin, holding 
Zorposaynth a division, observed Blake; two divisions of the 
fourth corps occupied Durango and the neighbouring villages; 
ptie divifS^n and the light cavalry of the first corps were at 
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Yitoria: a second division of the same corps 
guarded the bridge at Murguia on the river Bayas, 
cor-'.rcnwding the entrance to the valley of Orduha. 
iLzj’f, Puente Lara, Miranda and Pancorbo, were 
he^d by tlic king’s body guard and the second corps, the light 
eavidr/ of the latter covering the plains up to Briviesca; the 
reinforcements were crowding up to Vitoria, but the king, 
restricted by the emperor to a rigorous defence, left Blake in 
qmet possession of Bilbao. The latter mistook this inactivity 
for timidity. He knew that reinforcements in number equal 
to liis whole army had joined the enemy, yet with wonderful 
rashness resolved to attempt the junction with Palafox in 
real- of the French position. • 

Romana’s infantry were now approaching Bilbao, and the 
Estremadurans were in march for Burgos ; but the country 
was nearly exhausted of provisions, both armies felt the 
scarcity, desertion prevailed among the Spaniards, and the 
Biscayans, twice abandoned, were fearful of a third insurrec- 
tion. Prudence dictated a retreat towards Burgos, 
but Blake, posting Acevedo with the Asturians 
and the second division at Ordunft, and a battalion 
at Miravelles to preserve the communication’ with Bilbao, 
marched on the 24th with seventeen thousand figliting men 
to attack Zomosa. His right ascended the valley of Durango 
by Gahlacauo; his centre by Larabezua; his left by Bigoyfcia. 
Acevedo penetrated from Orduha through the mountaiiiK of 
Clorbea, by Ozoco and Villaro, with a view to seize Manaros 
and St. Antonia d’Urquitiola, designing to interpose between 
Miranda del Ebro and Durango, to intercept Hey’s retreat and 
force him to surrender. Blake imagined he had only to deal 
with two corps, one under the king at Durango and Mont 
Dragon, the other under Ney at Miranda, whereas Ney was 
then beating Pignatelli at Logrono. 

Wlien Blalco approached Zomosa Merlin abandoned it fop 
some heights in rear, and further operations were stopped by 
bad weatlter and want of provisions until the evening of the 
25th, when the division at Rigoytia attempted to turn the 
right flank of the French, and at the same time Blake marched 
agaln^ the Oentre and , loft, whereupon Merlin fell bapk to 
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g Durango. The duke of Dautzic, alarmed ly 
Journal of these movements, concentrated Sebastiani’s and 
Operations, Laval’s divisions and a Dutch brigade of infantry 
at Durango ; his third division was not come up, 
but the king reinforced him with Villatte’s division of the first 
corps, and ordered the men of Merlin’s force, which was com- 
posed of detachments, to join their respective regiments. 

At daybreak the 31st, the Spaniards presented a checqucred 
ii>ici order of battle across the Durango road, five 

miles beyond Zornosa and close to the French 
position. The duke of Dantzic, apprised by the previous 
movements that he was going to be attacked, became impatient; 
and though a dark atmosphere hid the Spanish order of march 
and force, he, knowing that fifty thousand men might be united, 
concluded they were before him, and resolved to anticipate 
the attack. In truth, the Spanish generals knew so little of 
war, that before their incapacity was understood, their errors, 
too gross for belief, contributed to their safety. Blake had 
commenced this great movement, intending to beat the troops 
in his front and capture Key’s corps of sixteen thousand men ; 
yet in six days, although unopposed, he advanced less than 
fifteen miles, and with thirty-six thousand men 
Carrol’s Cor- Qjjjy presented seventeen thousand without 

reapondf-nce. ,,, , , , ,. 

artillery, to an attversnry who was now descending 
the mountain with twenty-five thousand of all arms. 

COMBAT AT DURANGO. 

A thick fog covered the mountain and filled the valley, and 
only a few random shots indicated the presence of hostile 
armies, when suddenly Villatte’s division, coming close to the 
Spanish vanguard, with a brisk onset forced it back upon the 
third division; Sebastiani’s and Laval’s followed in succession; 
a fire of artillery, to which Blake could make no reply, opened 
along the road, the day cleared, and the Spanish army, heaped 
in confused masses, was, notwithstanding the personal courage 
of Blake and the natural strengtli of the country, driven from 
one position to another. At mid-day it was beyond Zornosa, 
and at three o’clock in full flight for Bilbao, where it arrived 
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in great confusion during the night. Twelve s. 

vessels laden with English stores in the river 

1 1 i 1 -r., 1 . , Operations, 

escaped^ and toe next day Bhike crossing the ms. 

Salcedon took a position at Nava. Lefebre pur- retpomieuce 
sued as far as Guenes, and then leaving seven 
thousand men under Villatte to observe the Spaniards, 
returned to Bilbao. 

Joseph, displeased with this precipitate attack^ ordered a 
division of the first corps, stationed at Murguia, to descend 
the valley of Orduna as far as Ainurio; at the same time 
Mouton’s division was detached from the second corps towards 
Barbareila, from whence it was, according to circuidstances, 
either to join the troops in the valley of Orduna, or to watch 
Medina and Quincoes and press Blake if he retired by Villar- 
cayo. The French knew nothing of Acevedo’s Asturians, who 
were at Villaro during the action, and were now striving to 
rejoin Blake by Valmaceda; they reached Miravalles the 3rd, 
just as the French coming from Murguia appeared, and the 
latter thinking it was Blake’s army retired to Orduna. Ace- 
vedo then pushed for the Salcedon, but Villatte getting notice 
of his march, posted his troops at Orantia on the road leading 
from Miravellcs to Nava, and on the road to Valmaceda, thus 
intercepting tlie line of retreat. Blake hearing 
of Acevedo’s danger, promptly repassed the bridge journal of 
of Nava in the night, meaning to clear that Operatjons, 
road j and the French aware of Ms march throw Coptnin 
a force into the Gordujuela defile to cover Bilbao 
and rejoined Villatte on the Valmaceda road. Five Gallician 
divisions, reinforced by some of Romana’s troops, were now 
at Orantia. Blake left two in reserve, detached one against 
the Gordujuela defile, and drove Villatte across the Salcedon ; 
the action was renewed on the left bank, but just then, 
Acevedo appeared# and sending two battalions to gain the 
French rear joined in the fight, Villatte broke through those 
battalions and reached Guenes, yet with loss of men, one gun, 
and part of his baggage. This terminated the operations. 
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OBSERVATIONS. . 

1°, Marslml Lefebre’s hasty attack at Durango, founded on 
fulhc data, was inconsistent with the general plan of campaign, 
ill-combined, and feebly followed up. It was a fault to leave 
Vil latte without support close to an army which was five 
times his strength. The Murguia division was too easily 
checked at ifiravalles, and for five days Acevedo wandered 
with eight thousand men unmolested in the midst of the 
French columns, and finally escaped without any extraordinary 
efibrt. 

2”. From the 24th October to the 4th November Blake 
omitted no error possible to commit, with exception of bis 
niglit march across the bridge of Nava, and then as if ashamed 
of that judicious movement he did not profit by it. When 
part of Romana’s infantry bad arrived and the remainder were 
in the vicinity of Nava, the whole Spanish army was, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, concentrated to the number of 
tliirty thousand fighting* men, harassed, but not much dis- 
couraged j and the conde do Belvedere was, with twelve thou- 
sand infantry twelve hundred cavalry and thirty pieces of 
artillery close to Burgos. If Blake had understood war he 
Avould, after defeating Villatte, have marched by Espinosa and 
Villuvcayo to the upper Ebfo; from thence be could have 
gaiiied Burgos, brought up his artillery from Reynosa, and 
iiuitiug Belvedere’s troops to his own, have opened a com- 
munication with the English army. In that position, having 
a l>leutiful country behind him, his retreat open, and being 
well provided with hdrse, he might have commenced a regular 
system of warfare; but with incredible obstinacy and want of 
judgment, be now detonnined to attack Bilbao again, and 
i<nicw the ridiculous attempt to surround the French army and 
unite with Palafox at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Such wc^e the commanders, the armies, the rulers, upon 
whose exertions the British cabinet relied for the security of 
sir John Moore’s troops during their double march from Lisbon 
and Coruna! It was in such a state of affairs that the Eng- 
lish ministers, anticipating the speedy destruction of the 
Fr^ch in Bpain, were sounding the trumpet, for an invasion 
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of France ! Of France, defended by a million of veteran 
Boldiers and governed by the mightiest genius of Lord w. iion- 
two thousand years! As if the vast military 
power of that Warlike nation had suddenly become Appondt^' 
extinct, as if Baylen were a second Zatna and No.i3,§s. 
Hannibal flying to Adrumetum instead of passing the Jbcriis 1 
But Napoleon, with an execution more rapid than other men's 
thoughts, was already at Vitoria, and his homing eagles cast 
a gloomy sliadow over Spain. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER I. 


Napoleon reached Bayonne the 3rd of November. He wished 
tc^ailgmcnt the Spaniards* presumption by a strict defensive 
system, until he could strike with all his force; hence the 
attack at Zornosa displeased him; nor was he Satisfied with the 
s. subsequent operations, thinking Mouton’s division 
tiic kln"^ endangered between Blake and Belvedere. To 
Opertttions, obviate this, he directed Bessieres upon Burgos, 
Victor by Amurio on Volmaceda, and ordered 
Lefebre to renew his attack on the side of Bilbao. Thus 
while Blake was leading his harassed starving troops back 
to Bilbao, fifty thousand Frendi were in full march to meet 
him, while Bessihres ])ad a|ready turned his right flank and 
was on his rear. 

Captain Car- Thinking only fifteen hundred men were in 
roi’sCorre- Queiies, Blake on the 7th had directed two divi- 
Bpondence. foads of Abellana and Sopoerte to 

gain the bridge of Sodupe, in rear of Guenes, while two other 
divisions attadtdi in front; the remainder of the army fol- 
lowed ; but the whole advanced guard of the 4th French corps 
was in Guenes, and tha 3ptuiiards, after an action of two hours, 
were only saved by night from a total rout. The same day one 
of their flanking dividons was beaten near Sopoerte, and the 
General other, intercepted on the side of Abellana, was 

Leith'S Cor- forced to make for Fortagalete on the sea-coast, 
respondeiMje. thence to St. Andero- Blake was now 

alamied and resolved to retire upon Espinosa de los^onteros, 
a mountain position two marches distant, where he designed to 
rest Ins troops and draw supplies from his magatines at 
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Reynosa. Falling back to YalmaceUa in the night lie gained 
Espinosa the 9th, and as the last of ilomana's troops joined 
him on the march, his whole army, the men cut off at Abellana 
excepted, was concentrated at the intersection of the roads 
from St. Andero, Villarcayo, and Reynosa. 

N'apoleon, accompanied by Soult and Lasnes, quitted Bayonne 
the morning of the 8th and reached Titoria in tlie evening. 
He was met by the civil and military chiefs at the grates of the 
town, but refusing their reception, jumped off his horsey 
entered the first small inn he saw, called for his maps, an^ 
proceeded to arrange the plan of campaign.,, 

The first and fourth corps hod met ftt Valmace’da hut 
separated again at Nava on the 9th, Victor was therefore^ pur- 
suing the track of Blake, and Lefebre was marching upon 
Villarcayo by Medina. The second corps was concentrating 
at Briviesca. The third corps occupied Tafalla, Peraltes, 
Caparosa, and Estella. The sixth corps, the guards, and the 
reserve, were distributed from Vitoria to Miranda del Ebro, 
La Orange’s division was at Ouardia, connecting the positions 
of the third and sixth corps. The fifth corps was still behind 
tlic frontier. The eighth, composed of the troops removed 
from Portugal by the convention of Cintra, wae marching from 
the French sea-ports where it had disembarked. On the 
Spanish side, Belvedere was at Bu^f^, and Castailos and 
Palafox were still planning to cut off the French army; Blake 
was flying to Espinosa, and the iGnglish array was scattered 
from Coruna to Talavera de la Reyna. On these facts, the 
cmi^eror in two hours arranged his plans. 

Moncey was to leave a division near Pampcluna, in observa- 
tion of the Spaniards on the Aragon, to concentrate the re- 
mainder of the third corps at Lodpsa ai^d remain on the 
defensive until further orders. La Gfrange, reinforced by 
Colbert’s light cavalry from the sixth corps, was dirested upon 
Logrofio. The first and fourth corps were to press Blake 
without intermission. The sixth to mat*ch towards Araudo 
de Duero. Soult was to take command of the 
2nd corps and fall headlong upon Belvedere, and Marshal 
the empei'or followed this movement with the im- nafoVojMu' 
poi'Iid guards and the reserve. 
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Thcso iimtructioiib beiu^ ibbuod tlic enormous mass wus put 
in motion with a celerity that marked the vigour of Napoleon’s 
command. Soultj departing on the instant for Briviesca^ 
arrived at day-break on the 9tl\, received the second corps 
ivom Bessi^res, and in a few hours was in full march ibr the 
teri aco of Idonasterio which overlooks the plains of Burgos ; 
he remained there during the night, but sent Franceschi’s liglit 
eavaliy hf Zaldueho to Arlanzon, with orrlers to cross tlic 
river of that name, descend the left bank, cut the communic.i- 
^ion with Madrid, and prevent the Spaniards rallying at tJio 
convent of the Chartreuse, if defeated near Burgos. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 10th, Soult ^vas again 
in march from Monasterio, and at six o’clock Lassalle’s csnidry 
reached Villa Fria. Belvedere was at Gamonal, and v/itln 
four thousand infantry eight guns and the whole <>f his 
cavalry fell upon Lassolle; the latter following his orders 
retired slowly to liio Bena; but at eight o’clock the French 
infantry, which had advanced by two roads, was reunited ut 
ibis town and immediately pushed forward on Villa Fria: 
Belvedere was thus driven back upon Gamonal, and his army 
was discovered in line of ba^e. The right was in a wood, 
leaving a space unoccupied between it and the river Arlanzon ; 
tlie left in the walled park of Vcllimer. Thirty pieces of 
artillery covered the MM, iJod seven or eight thousand armed 
jj('a''Hnts were on the heights behind the regular troops; the 
latter, more than eleven thousand infantry and eleven hundred 
cavalry, were the best troops then in Spain, comprising ilic 
Walloon and Spani$h guards, the regiments of Mayorca, Zafra, 
anrl Valencia de Alcantara, the husstws ol Valcntia, the royal 
carbineers, and some volunteers of good families. They were 
completely equipped and armed, principally from 
Journal of English atotes, yet their resistance was oven more 
Opc rationa, half famished peasants 

Pf BSaWs force. 

BATTLE OF GAMONAL, 

iMalle, leading down from the French left, Blled the plain 
between the river and the wood, and the Spanish artillery 
immediately opened along the wliolo line; but Monton’s 
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in&utry, all old soldiers, broke iuto tlie wood so rapidly, that 
Boimetfc’fl division, tbougli following closely, had not time to 
fire a shot before the Spanish right fled in disorder ; their left 
followed this example without being attacked, and the whole 
mass, victors and vanquished, rushed ioto Burgos with 
tumultuous violence. Bessieres, who retiuned the command 
of the heavy cavalry, now passed at full gallop towards the 
Madrid road where it crosses the Arlanzon, sabring the fugi- 
tives and taking the guns which had escaped Mouton, while, 
on the other side of the river, Franceschi was seen to cut in 
pieces some Catalonian light troops stationed there, and thus 
barred all hopes of flight. Never was defeat more ftistanta- 
neous. Two thousand five hundred Spaniards were said to 
be lulled; twenty guns, thirty ammuriition waggons, six ])air 
of colours, and nine hundred men were taken on tlie field ; 
four thousand muskets were found unbroken, and the fugitives 
dispersed. Belvedere reached JDema in flight, where meeting 
some volunteer battalions coming to join his army, he inarehctl 
them in the night to Aranda de Buero, but first 
wrote a despatch, saying the French,' repulsed 
ill two desperate attacks, had aftei; thirteen hours’ 
hard fighting succeeded. 

All the Spanish stores were captured in Burgos, and Soult, 
still riding the post-horse he bad tallfen at Briviesca, pursued 
bis victory. He bad oomc from Bayonne gained a decisive 
battle and taken Burgos within fifty hours ; and now without a 
halt sent one column towards Berma, another towards Palcneia, 
and marched with a third upon Beynos^ where he Cwi-oi's Cor- 
lioped to intercept Blake. Thatgeneral, as we 
seen, reached Espinosa the 9th with six divisions and six guns; 
his artillery pare guarded by two thousand infantry was still 
at Aguilar del Campo behind IBsynosa^ and desertion and 
losses had reduced his force below tweuty-^five thousand. His 
position was strong. His loft composed of Asturians and his 
’own first division occupied heights coteii‘iug the -^utandcr 
road ; Ms centre composed of a division and tho. reserve was 
formed acaro^s the Reynosa road which led through Espinosa 
dixqctly in Ms rear. One division occupied a commanding 
height a little to the right of Espinosa, and Romaua’s troops 
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folly (if tlic deputy had increased rather than abated. The 
freaks of Francisco Palafox and their ridiculous termination 
have been already related; schemes equally absurd and more 
dangerous T^*ere adopted as the crisis approached, and this time 
Castanos took the lead. He knew upon the 10th that Belve- 
dere was at Burgos and the French marching on that town; 
CastaW ' that moment, despairing of the junction of 
Vindication, British army, and likewise of his own first 
and third divisions which had been left in Madrid, he sent 
orders to Belvedere to unite himself with Slake, but the count 
was defeated before they were >vritten. Castanos then feeling 
his dangerous position, conceived a plan difficult to credit upon 
any-tuthority but his own. He proposed to carry his army, 
reduced in numbers and ill-disciplined, by the Concha de 
Haro and Soria towards Burgos to fall upon the emperor’s 
rear guard; and as a preliminary step to boat the army in his 
front; but Palafox had also a plan for attacking Moncey on 
the side of Sanguessa, and the first thing was to combine these 
double oiMjrations. It was agreed therefore that Caparosa 
should bo garrisoned by four thousand infantry, the bridge 
head at tliat place fortified, and O’Neil reinforced 
Oraham’B at Sanguessa by detachments from the centre up 

CoiTcsj^nd- nineteen thousand infantry and twelve hundred 
ence, M.SS. , w i i i i i i 

cavalry. He tfes then to break the hndge, place 

guards at the passages on the Aragon, come down to Caparosa, 
cross the river and threaten Peraltes and Olite on the 17th; 
but on the 18th, hejras to turn suddenly to the left and get 
in rear of Lodosa, while La-Fena and Coupigny, marching from 
Centruenigo, should attack Moncey in front. 

Tins movement was openly talked of at the head-quarters 
for several days before its execution; and these extraordinary 
commanders, ignorant oif Blake’s disasters, announced their 
intention Uf aftotwards marching towards Vitoria to lighten 
the pressure op that officer, if he should l>e in difficulty; if 
succcsi^l, as his de^atches of the ^th assured them, to join 
in a geheral pursuit Castafios Imwever concealed his project 
of moving by the Concha de Haro towards Burgos, Boats to 
lay a bridge over the Ebro at Alffiro could not be obtained, 
and O’Neil’s reinforcements Imd to move by Tudela and lost 
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three or four days; however, on the 14th O’Keil arrived at 
Caparosa after breaking the bridge of Sanguessa, and on the 
15th the reinforcements joined him. The 17th, Castauos 
knew of his own dismissal, yet persevered in his project. La- 
Pefia and Coupigny were put in motion to pass the bridges of 
Logi’ono and Lodosa and the fords between them; but O’Neil 
first refused to stir without an ord^r from Joseph caatafios- 
Palafox who was at Zaragoza, and then chan^ng Vindication 
Ills plea complained that he was without bread. Castanos 
besought him to move upon the 18th, urging the danger of 
delay; but the deputy Palafox, who had hitherto apprpved of 
the project, suddenly went to Caparosa, and in concert with 
O’Neil demanded a further reinforcement of six tho«r«ind 
infantry and more cavalry from the central array, without 
which, they affirmed, it would be dangerous to pass the Aragon. 
Castanos invited the deputy to return to the right bank of the 
Ebro, and opposed tlie demand for more troops; but now 
Joseph Palafox, agreeing with neither side, proposed a new 
plan, and it is difficult to say how long these strange disputes 
would have continued if an umpire had not interposed, whose 
award was too 'strongly enforced to be disregarded. 

Castafios was present with the divisions of Coupigny and 
La-Pefiia at the town of Calahorra on the lOtli, when he 
first received information that a Frendi coq)s was advancing 
upon Logrono. This was Lasnes, with l/agrange’s and Col- 
bei-t’s troops, yet the Spaniard concluded it to be Ney, for 
he was ignorant of the changes which had taken place since 
the 8th of the month. It was likewise reported, that Moncey, 
whose force he estimated at twelve thousand when it was 
really above twenty thousand, had concentrated at Lodosa; 
and the bishop of Osma announced that Pessolles was marching 
from the side of Aranda de Duero with twelve 
thousand men. On the 21st, it was known Pes- AocounUf 
solles had passed Almazan, and Moncey’s mover ^ judda 

ment was confirmed. Castafios then reUnquishing 
his offensive projects, prepared to retire, and it was full time j 
for Ney, who left Aranda on the 19th, had passed Almazan 
on the 20th, dispersed several smell bands of insurgents and 
entered Soria on the 21st; hence when Castafios detonnined 
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to Ml back, his flank was already tnttied and his retreat upon 
Madrid in the enemy’s power. In the night of the 
21st he retired to some heights extending from 
Tudela to Cascante and Taranzona, leaving his 
of 'ludfitt. artillery at Centruenigo, and a large detachment 
with O’Ndl. Kext morning Laanes was descried 
in march Upon Calahorra, and at this time the flrst supply of 
money th^ junta had yet transmitted reached Tudela. 

O’Neil refused to stir without Joseph Palafox’s order; but 
the latter arrived at Tudela, and agreed with Castanos to draw 
the Aragonese over the Ebro and occupy the heights above 
the town, while the rest of the troops extended on the left to 
Taranzona* Nevertheless, in defiance of orders, entreaties, 
and reasoning, O’Neil remained in an olive-wood on the 
right bank of the river during the night of the 22nd, leaving 
the key of the position open to the enemy. 


Castafios* 
oiScial 
account of 
the Battle of 
'J'udels* and 
his Viudioa> 
tiOQ. 


A council of war being held, the discussion was 
turbulent. Palafox insisted on the defence of 
Aragon, he wanted the wiiole army to pass the 
Ebro and confine its operations to the protection 
of Zar^oza, — a proposal demonstrating his inca- 


pacity, Castafios opposed this absurdity, important moments 


passed in useless disputation, and tlm generals came to no con- 


clusion. Lasnes, bringing 4rith him MUurice Mathieu’s divi- 
sion of the sixth corps, just arrived from France, had mean- 
while concentrated thirty thousand infantry, four or five 


thousand cavalry, and sikty pieces of artillery, and, marcliing 
by Alfaro, appeared at eight o’clock in the morning of the 


23rd in front of Tudela, just as the Aragonese were passing the 
bridge to ascend the position. 


, ; BAmiS OF TUDELA 

Porty^-five thousditd Spaniards were in line, with fifty guns* 
They occupied aa easy range of hills, extending from Tudela 
by Cascante to Taranzona, more tlian ten miles. Tlic Ara- 
gonese Hght, Castanos occupied Cascante with one 

division, Twinzona with three. No other diviwans were 
between Oescante and Tudela^ and these masses were uncou- 
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nected, when Lastios Imstoned 4t> attack. Morlot’a division 
nssAiled the heights of Tndela; Maurice Mathicn, supported by 
Lefebre Dcsnouettcs’ cavalry, fell on the dmsionR between the 
right and Cascante, and that place was attacked by Lagrange. 
The Aragonese pushed Morlot back with vigour ; but Maurice 
Mathieu gaining an olive-wood and small ridge leading to the 
position on their left, pierced the line, and'tlien Lefebre 
breaking in with his horsemen, wheeled on the Spanish right, 
put it to flight, and followed the fugitive to the bridge of 
Tudela. La-Pefia descending from Cascante drove in La- 
grange’s cavalrj^j but when encountered at a charging pace 
by the infantry was beaten even to Tanmaona, where three 
divisions remained passive during the battle. Palafo^had 
gone ba6k to Zaragoza the night before, and O’Neil fled with 
the right and two divisions of the centre, to that city, sixty 
miles, with such speed that some fugitives arrived there the 
same evening. 

AVlicn La Pefia reached Taranzona the Spanish left com- 
menced an orderly retreat towards Borja ; but some of Ney’s 
cavalry coining from the side of Soria put it in disorder, a 
magazine exploded, cries of treason, arose, the column dis- 
solved, and the road to Borja was crowded with a disorganized 
mob. Thus ended the battle of Tudela, 4n which forty-five 
thousand men were disperaed by an attack neither very 
vigorous nor well sustained, and therefore demonstrating the 
utter incapacity of Spanish generals and the very great unsteadi- 
ness of their soldiers. Several thousand prisoners and thirty 
pieces of artillery, with all the an^unition and baggage, 
rewarded the victors, and the loss ’of men, was 
about nine thousand. Fifteen thousand however 
escaped to Zaragoza, and a detachment of two 
thousand, under Cartoajal and lilli in the moun- 
tains of Nalda, were isolated, hence but two ^Udons, increased 
by fugitiSres from the othersj were rallied W;26th ajfe Calatayud 
and they , were starving and mutinous. There Oastafios received 
two desjjatches ft'om the central junta, virtually restoring Iiim 
to the oomifiand, for the first empowered him to unite the 
Aragonese army, with his own, and the second desired him to 
Oo-opemte with Sti ^uan in the Somosierra to protect the 
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capital : the battle of Tudela had disposed of the first despatch, 
the second induced him to inarch by Siguenza upon Madrid. 

Napoleon had before this recalled the greatest part of his 
cavalry from the open country of Castille, placed seven or 
eight thousand men in Burgos, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Aranda de Duero the 23rd. Intelligence of the 
Journal of victory at Tudela only reached him the 2(lth, and 
OperationB, exceedingly discontented that Castafios 

had escaped Ney, who had been ordered to reach 
Soria the .21st and femain there until Lasnes should have 
Eleventh beaten the Spaniards; then by Agreda he was to 

Bulletin. ' intercept the retreat of the latter. At dusk on 

the 21st Jomini and 0’Esmenard, officers of Ney’s stafli 
aiTived with eighty cavalry at Soria, the ancient Numantia. 
This town standing on a rocky height, with a suburb below, 
was occujned by Cartoajal then escaping from the Nalda 
mountains, and the magistrates coming to the suburb treacher- 
ously invited the French up; but their suspicions being excited 
the plan failed, Cartoajal marched in the night and next day 
the sixth corps arrived. 

Jomini urged Ney to continue his march upon Calatayud 
without any rest; but offended with the heat of his manner, 
or some other caus^ Ney refused and halted the 23rd and 24th, 
merely sending out light cavalry on the side of Medina Celi 
and Agreda. The 25th he marched, and the 26th, passing 
through Cascante, crossed the field of battle; the 27th he 
arrived with one division at Mallen between Tudela and 
Zaragoza, bis advanced guard l)elng at Arlazon on the Xalou; 
to the erroneous direct^h and dilatory nature of these move- 
ments Castafios owed the safety of the troops he had re-assem- 
bled at Calatayud, Ney must have known of the battle the 
25tb, yet he kept the road towards Agreda when one march 
by Medina Oeli Hbuld have brought him upon the line of re- 
treat from Calatayud. Some writers have attributed this to 
his jealousy of iLasnes ; others say the plunder of Soria de- 
tained him. ' The falsehood of the latter charge is great. 
There was a requlsitioD for some shoes and great^ats; but no 
contribution, was exacted, and there Vas no pillage. As to 
the jealousy, a better explanation may be found iu the peculiar 
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disposition of this e.’ctraoi'Jiuary in.m, who was careless and 
unlearned in' the abstract science of war, and seemed apathetic 
until some imminent danger aroused the marvellous energy 
and fortitude of his nature. 

Tudela fell short of Napoleon’s expectation, yet sufficed to 
hreak the Spanish strength and lay open Aragon, Navarre, 
and New Oastille, as the northern parts had been by Espinosa. 
From the frontiers of France to those of Portugal, fifora the 
sea-coast to the Tagus, the country waS; now overwhelmed; 
Madrid, Zaragoza, and the British army, lifted thdr heads in- 
deed a little way above the rising waters, but the eye Jooked 
in vain for an efficient barrier against the flood which still 
poured on with unabated fury. The divided state oWe 
British troops led the emperor to conclude sir John Moore 
would instantly retire into Portugal, wherefore he ordered 
Lasnes to pursue Palafox— to seize the important position of 
Monte Torrero— to summon Zaragoza, and offer a complete 
amnesty to all persons in the town, without reservation, thus 
bearing testimony to the gallantry of the first defence. His 
own attention was fixed on Madrid. That capital was the 
rallying point of the broken ^anish and his own pursuing 
divisions, the centre of all interests, a height from whence a 
beneficial stream of political benefits might descend to allay, 
or a driving storm of war pour down to extinguish the fire of 
in.snrrection, 
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CHAPTER IT. 

''i 

On the Fr<iicli patrolcs sent towards tlie Somosierra 
aseertamed that six thousand men were ontreiichiiig them- 
selves in the gorge of that <lefile; that the camp at Sepulveda 
blocked the roods leading upon Segovia; and that Heredia 
was, preparing to secure the passes of the Guadarama. 
Napoleon, resolving to force the Somosierra and reach the 
capital before Castafios could amve there, ordered Ney to 
pursue him without intermission, and directed Lefebre to con- 
tinue his march by Palencia, Valladolid, Olmedo, and Segovia. 
This movement merits attention. We shall find it confusing 
the spies and country people-T^verawing the flat country of 
Leon and Castille— protecting the right flank of the army — 
menacing GaUicia and Salamanca — keeping the heads of 
Moore’s and liaird’s columns from advancing, and rendering 
it dangerous for them to attempt a junction-threatening the 
line of Hope’s march -fronl the Tagus to the Guadarama— dis- 
persing Heredia’s corps, and finally turning the pass of Soiuo- 
sierra without ever ceasing to belong to the concentric move- 
ment of the great army upon Madrid. 

The time lost in transmitting intelligence of the victory at 
Tudela was productive of serious consequences. 
Journal of officer despatched with the return instme* 

Ojgtration«, found Ney and Moncey, Lasnes was now 

si^ at Tudela, each advanced two days’ march in 
the wrong The first was at Mallen preparing to 

attack ^aragds^^; the second at Almunio pursuing Castafios. 
They had to countermarch, and the jKjople of JSaragoza, 
recoverij^ from the consternation caused by the fugitives, then 
made arrangements for a rigorous defence. Castafios also 
escaped to Sigaeijza without further loss, save in flight 
action^ Bur^iecA where Maurice Mathieu’s division came itp 
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witli bis rear-guard. The 28tb the emperor quitted Arauda 
with the guards, the first corps, oud the reserve, marcliing 
towards the Somosierra. A detachiuent sent to attack tbe 
camp at Sepulveda was beaten with a loss of fifty or sixty 
men, but the Spaniards, struck with panic after the action, 
fled in disorder towards Segovia, The 30th the Freneli 
advanced guard reached the foot of the Somosierra, where 
St. Juan, whose force now amounted to ten or twelve thousand 
men, was judiciously posted. Sixteen pieces of artillery, 
planted in the neck of the pass, swept the road along the 
whole ascent, which was exceedingly steep ; the infantry were 
placed on the right and left in lines one above anotlier, and 
entrenchments on the more open parts strengthened everymrt 
of the position. 

PASSAGE OP THE SOMOSIEKEA. 

At day-break three French battalions attacked St. Juan’s 
right, thi'ce more assailed his left; as many marched along the 
causeway in the centre supported by six guns. The French 
wings spreading over the mountain side commenced a 
skirmisliing fire, which was well returned, while the frowning 
battery at tbe top of the causeway was held in readiness to 
crush the central column when it should come within range. 
At that moment Kapoleon rode into the moui^ of the pass, 
his infantry were making no progress and a thi(^ , fog mixed 
with smoke hung upon the ascent ; suddenly, as if by inspira- 
tion, be ordered the Polish cavalry of his guard to charge up 
the causeway and seize the Spanish battery. The foremost 
ranks were levelled by tbe fire of the guns, and tbe remainder 
thrown into confusion; but general Krazinski rallied them, and 
covered by the smoke and tbe morning vapour led them sword 
in Imud up the mountain ; as they passed, the 'Spanish in- 
fantry on each side flred and fled towards tb^ summit of the 
causeway, then the Poles took the battery tbs Spaniards 
abandoning arms ammunition ,aud baggage fled in strange 
disorder* 

This exploit, so glorious to one party so disgraceful to the 
other, can hardly be matched fifom the records of war, It is 
almost incredible that a position nearly impregnable, and 
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defended by twelve thousand men, should from a deliberate 
sense of danger be abandoned to the wild charge of a few 
squadrons which two companies of good infantry would have 
effectually stopped: yet some of the Spanish regiments so 
shamefully beaten here had been victorious at Baylen a few 
months before, and St. Juan’s dispositions at Somosierra were 
far better than Reding’s at the former battle! The charge 
viewed as a simple military operation was extravagantly rash ; 
but as evincing Kapoleon’s sagacious estimate of Spanish 
troops, and his promptitude in seizing the atlvantage offered 
by the smoke and fog which clung to the side of tlie mountain, 
it was a felicitous example of intuitive genius. The routed 
troops were pursued towards Buitrago by the French cavalry. 
St. Juan broke tlirough the French on the side of Sepulveda 
nnd gained the camp of Heredia at Segom; but tlien the 
cavalry of tlie fourth corps approached, and the two generals, 
crossing tlic Guadarama, rallied #ome of the fugitives from 
Somosierra on the Madrid side of the mountains, and were 
about to enter that capital, when the appearance of a French 
patrole temfied the vile cowards who followed them. Once 
' more they fled to Taiavera de la Keyna, and there 
Graimm’B consummated their iutolerable villauy by murder- 
Correspond- jjjg xmfortuuate general and fixing his man- 
gled body to iiiftree,»after which they dispersed to 
carry their fear into the other provinces. 

Now the imperial army came down from the mountains — 
the sixth corps hastened on from the side of Alcala and 
Guadalaxara — the central junta fled from Aninjuez, — 
Castailos, intercepted on the side of Madrid and pressed 
by Ney, turned towards the Tagus. The junta flying with 
indecent haste spread a thousand false reports, and with more 
than ordihary pertinacity endeavoured to deceive the people 
and the EngH^ general ; a task in whidi they were strongly 
aided by the caredulous weakness of Mr. Frere, the British 
plenipotenthtty, who fled with them towards Badajos. Mr. 
Stuart greater discretion and firmness remained at Madrid 
until the enemy actually appeared at the gates. 

After the combat of Burvieca Castafios continued his 
retreat unmolested by Ney, who never recovcretl the time lost 
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by Ill’s false movement upon Mollen. The Spanish numbers 
however daily (liminishe<l, insubordination kept pace with 
privations, and at Alcazar del Iley Oastanos 
resi^med the command to La-Pefia, and proceeded 
to Truxillo with an escort of thirty infantry and 
fifteen dragoons ; a number scarcely sufficient to protect his 
life from the ferocity of the peasants, who were stirred up and 
prepared by the falsehoods of the central junta and the villauy 
of the deserters to murder him. Madrid waa in a state of 
anarchy* A local and military junta wfere formed to oonduct 
the defence, the inhabitants took arms, a multitude of peasants 
came in, and the regular forces under the marquis of dastcllar 
amounted to six thousand men with a train of sixteen gpns; 
the pavement was taken up, the streets barricadoed, the houses 
pierced, and the Reliro, a weak irregular work which com- 
manded the city, was occupied in strength Morla and the 
prince of Castelfranco were the chief men in authority; the 
people demanded ammunition, and when they received it, dis- 
covered or said that it was mixed with sand; some person 
accused the marquis of Perales a respectable old general of 
the deed, a mob rushed to his house murdered him and 
dragged his body about the streets. Many others of inferior 
note fell victims to this fury, for no man was safe, none dared 
assume authority to conti*ol, none dared give honest advice ; 
the houses were thrown open, the bells of the conveiit and 
churches rung incessantly, and a band of ferocious armed men 
traversed the streets in all the madness of popular insurrec- 
tion. Eight days had now elapsed since tlie first preparations 
for defence were made, end each day the public effervescence 
increased, the dominion of the mob became more decisive, their 
violence more uncontrollable; the hubbub was extreme, when, 
on the morning of the 2nd of December three heavy divisions 
of Ercnch cavalry suddenly appeared on the high ground to 
the north-west, and likeia dark cloud overhung i^he troubled city. 

At twelve o’clock the emperor arrived and summoned the 
towix. The officer employed would have been massacred by 
the volunteers^ but the Spanish soldiers ashamed Fourteenth 
of such conduct rescued him. And, notwithstand- Buiietiit. 
ing the great fierceness displayed at the gates, this resistance 
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was unpalatable to many of the householders, numbers of 
whom escaped from diiferent quarters; deserters also cam© 
over, and Napoleon, while waiting for his infantry, examined 
all the wca^ points of the city. It was incapable of defence. 
Theie were no bulwarks, the houses, although well built, were 
not like thase of many Sp^mish towns fire proof ; there were no 
out-woiks, the Eetiro the Palace and the heights occupied by the 
French ca^ry oommanded the city ; the open country round 
cnabl^ the h<n^men to discover and cut off all convoys, and 
no mibsifiteiuc© had been provided for the hundred and fifty 
thousand people contained within the circuit of the place. 
The desire of the <!entral junta, that Madrid should when they 
had left it risk the horrors of a storm, was equally silly and 
barbarous; their criminal apathy had deprived Madrid of the 
power of defence, and there was no analogy between it and 
Zaragoza. Napoleon knew thw, and would not plunge into 
the streets amongst an armed and excited popula- • 
Apjwndix, tliat address in negotiation, patience, 

and a judicious employment of artilleiy, would 
soon reduce the most outrageous to submission, and he had no 
wish to destroy the capi^tid of his brother’s kingdom. 

In the evening the infantry and artillery arrived, and men 
were posted at the most favourable points ; the night W’as clear 
and bright, the i'rench camp silent and watchful ; 
BuiSin"^ but a tumultuous noise was heard from every 
quarter of the city, os if some mighty beast was 
struggling and howling in the toils. At midnight a second 
summons being sent through the medium of a prisoner Castellar 
attemptcil to gain time by an equivocal reply, but tlie French 
light troops stormed the nearest houses, and one battoiy of 
thirty guns opened ' against the Eetiro, while another threw 
shells from the opjKwite quarter to distract the atteiition of 
the inhabitants. The Eetiro, situated on a rising grouUdy was 
connected with a range of buildings erietcd on the same side 
of the Prado on public walk, into w'hich some of the principal 
streets opened, and in the morning a practicable bre^bh being 
made*irii the Eetiro, Villutte’s division broke in, the 
garrison, and srized all the public buildings connected with it; 
thea qmesing the Prado, gained the barriers erected at ttio 
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entrance of the stiseetg,. 4 aiid took poi^session of tlie immense 
palace of Medina Cell, which was in itself a key to the city on 
that side, 

This vigorous commencement created great terror, tho 
town was summoned for the tliird time? and in the afternoon 
Morla and another officer came out to demand a suspension of 
arms, necessary, they said, to persuade the people to surrender. 
The emperor addressed Morla in terms of great severity, 
reproaching him for his scandalous conduct towards Dupont’^ 
army. ' Iiyustice and bad faith,* he exclaim^, * alwaj^ recoil 
upon those who are guilty of either.’ A saying well applied 
to that Spaniard, and Napoleon himself confirmed its 'philo- 
sophic truth in after times. ‘ The Spanish ulcer destroyed 
me !’ was au expression of deep anguish which escaped from 
him in his hour of misfortune. Morla returned to the town, 
his story was soon told, before six o’clock the next morning 
Madrid must sun-endcr or perish! Dissensions arose. The 
violence of the populace was abated, but the armed peasantry 
and tlic poorest inhabitants still demanded to he led against 
the enemy, a constant fire came from the houses near the 
Prado, the French general Maison was wounded, and gener’al 
Bruyeres killed. Nevertheless the disposition to fight became 
each moment weaker, Morla and Castelfranco prepared a 
capitulation, but Castellar refused to sigrf it ; and as the town 
was only invested on one side, he effected his escape with the 
regular troops during the night, carrying with him sixteen 
guhs. The people then became quiescci^t, and at eight o’clock 
in the moruiug of the 4th, Madrid surrendered. 

Morla was a traitor, and his personal Cowardice was excess 
sive; but Castelfranco, also accused of ^ason, appears rather 
weak than treacherous j tho surrendei* of Madrid was no proof 
of guilt, it was inevitable. The boasting uproar of a multitude 
permitted to domineer for a few days is not entliusia^m ; the 
retreat of Castellar wi^ the troops of the line during the 
progress of, the negotiation was the wiseafeourse to pursue. 
That the 'pe<^le neither could nor would defend the city is 
evident; Morla and Castelfranco could never have efiected a 
capitulation in so short a period if the geuomls, the troops, 
th^lf^ed peasaufry, and the inhabitants^ had been all, or even 
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a part of tliein, tletcrmined to resist. Napoleon carefully pro- 
vided against any sudden reaction, arid preserved the strictest 
discipline, a soldier of the imperial guard was shot for having 
a plundered watch in his possession ; the infantry were placed 
in barracks and convents, the cavalry were ready to scour the 
streets, imd the Spaniards were all disarmed. The emperor 
fixed his own quarters at Chamartin, a house four miles from 
Madrid, rand in a few days the shops were opened, the public 
ami*semientB recommenced, and the theatres were, frequented. 
Tlie inhabitants of capital cities are easily moved, easily 
calmed; self-interest and sensual indulgence unfit them for 
noble, sustained efforts ; they can be violent, ferocious, cruel, 
seldom constant and firm. 

During the operations against Madrid, La-Pefia, after escape 
ing from the sixth corps, arrived at Guadalaxara with five 
thousand men ; on the 2nd, the dukes of Infaiitado and Albu* 
querque joined him from the capital; on the 4rth, Venegas 
came up with two thousand men. Napoleon being apprised of 
their vicinity, directed Bessidres upon Guadalaxara with sixteen 
squadrons, supporting him with Ruffin’s division; but the 
Spaniards retired through the hills by Sanctorcaz towards 
Aranjuez, and their gqns crossed the Tagus at Sacedon. 
Ruffin also changed Rne, and cut them off from La Mancha 
by the line of Oca^. ^La-Pefia was then forced to resign, 
Infant ado was chosen in his place, the Tagus was crossed at 
several points, and after some slight actions with the French 
cavalry this miserable body of men finally saved themselves 
at Cuenca, where many deserters and fugitives, and the brigades 
of Cartoajal and Lilli, also arrived, and the duke proceeded to 
organize another army. 

On the French side, the fourth corps reached Segovia, 
passed the (^darama, dispersed some armed peasants assem- 
bled atthe Bseurial, and then marched towards Almaraa to 
attack Oallwaio, who had assembled five or six thousand men 
to defend the left hank of the Tagus, and occupied a line of 
sir Johii ' French cotim enteired La 

Motaw'fi Mancha, Toledo immediately shut its gates; and 
lapers. the junta of that town publicly prodaimed their 
resolution to bury themselves under the ruins of the city,4>uf 
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afc the approach of a French division discovered coiiteini)tible 
cowardice. Six weeks had sufficed to dissipate tiie boasts and 
the amics of Spain, the glittering bubble had bursted, and a 
ten*iblc reality remained. From St. Sebastian to the Asturias, 
from the Asturias to Talavera de la Eeynai, from Talavei a to 
the gates of the noble city of Zaragoza, all was submission; 
aud beyond that boundary all was apathy or dread ^ ten thou- 
sand French could have marched from one extremity of Spain 
to the other. ^ 

After the fall of Madrid Joseph remained at Burgos, issuing 
proclamations and carrying on a sort of underplot through 
the medium of his native ministers. The views of the latter 
naturally turned towards the Spanish interests as distinctfrom 
the French, and a source of infinite mischief to Joseph’s cause 
was thus opened; for that monardi, anxious to please and con- 
ciliate his subjects, ceased to he a Frenchman without becom- 
ing a Spaniard. However, Hapoleon exercised all tlie rights 
of conquest, and the tenour of Ins speeches proclamations and 
decrees indicated some ulterior project, in which the king’s 
personal interests were not concerned. It appeared as if ho 
wished the nation to ofter the crown to hhnself a second time* 
that he might obtain a plausible excuse for adopting a now 
policy, by whicli to attract the people, oi* at least 
soften their pride which was now the main ob- 
stacle to his success. An assemblage of the nobles, the clergy 
the corporations, and the tribunals of Madrid, waited ujion him 
at Chamartin, and presented an address, in which they ex- 
pressed their desire to have Joseph among then! again. The 
emperor’s reply was an exposition of the principles upon which 
Spain was to be governod, and it forces reflection upon tlie 
passionate violence with which men resist positive good to seek 
danger misery and death rather than resign their prejudices. 

'I accept,’ said he, ‘the sentiments of the town of Madrid. 

I regret the misfortunes that have befallen it, and I hold it as 
a particular good fortime that 1 am enabled, under the circum- 
stances of the moment, to spare that city and to It from 
yet greater misfortunes. I have hastened to take measures 
fit to tranquillize all classes of citizens, knowing well that to 
all people and to all men uncertainty is intolerable. 1 have 

VOIj. 1. u 
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preserved the religious orders, but I have reskained the oum- 
ber of monks ; no sane person can doubt that they are too 
numerous. Those who are truly called to this vocation by the 
grace of God will remain in their convents ; those who have 
lightly or from worldly motives adopted it, will have their 
existence l^cured among the secular ecclesiastics from the sur- 
plus of the convents, I have provided for the wants of the 
most interesting imd useful of the clergy, the parish priests; 
and I abolished that tribunal, the inquisition, against 
wliich Ihmbpe and the age alike exclaimed. Priests ought to 
guide consciences, but they should not exercise any exterior or 
corporal jurisdiction over men, 

' I have' taken the satisfaction which was due to myself and 
to my nation, and the part of vengeance is completed. Ten 
of the principal criminals bend their heads before her ; but for 
all others there is absolute and entire pardon. I have sup- 
pressed the rights usurped by the nobles during civil wars, 
when the kings have been too often obliged to abandon their 
own rights to purchase tranquillity and the repose of their 
people. I have suppressed the feudal rights, and every person 
can now establish inns, mills, ovens, weirs, and fisheries, and 
give free play to their industry; only observing the laws and 
customs of the place. The self-love, the riches, and the pro- 
sperity of a small number^of men was more hurtful to your 
agriculture than the heats q{ the dog-days. As there is but 
one God there should be in one state but one justice. Where- 
fore, all the particular jurisdictions having baen usurped, and 
being contrary to the national rights, I have destroyed them. 
X have also made knowa to all persons that which each can 
have to fear, and that which they may hope for. 

* The English armies I will drive from the Peninsula. Zara- 
goza, Valencia, Seville, shall be roduoed either by persuasion 
or by the fori?e of anna. There is no obstacle capable of 
retarding for any length of time the execution of my will , But 
that wl^h in ab<^e my power is to constitute the Spaniards a 
nation iiud^ the orders of the king, if they coattnue to be 
imbued vrim the principle of division, and Of ha^d towards 
Prance^ such as the Ehglish partkons and the enemies of the 
cOutiUC^t hate instilled into them. I cannot establish U 
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nation, a king, and Spanish independence, if that king is not 
sure of the affection and fidelity of his subjects. The Bourbons 
can never again reign in Europe. The divisions in the royal 
family were concerted by the English ; it was not king Charles 
or his favourite, but the duke of Infantado, the instrument of 
England, that was upon the point of overturning the throne. 
The papers recently found in his house prove this ; it was the 
preponderance of England that they wilted to establish in 
Spain. Insensate project 1 which wotild have produ^ced. a land 
war without end, and caused torrents of blood to be shed. 

^No power influenced by England can exist upon the conti- 
nent j if any desire it their d^irc is folly and sooner or later 
will ruin them ; 1 shall be obliged to govern Spain, and rt will 
be easy for me to do it by establishing a viceroy in each pro- 
vince. However, I will not refuse to concede my rights of 
conquest to the king, nor to establish him in Madrid, when the 
thirty thousand citizens assemble in the churches, take on the 
holy sacrament not witii the mouth alone, but with the heart 
and without any Jesuitical restriction an oath, *‘to be time to 
the king, to love and to support him ” Let the priests from 
the pulpit and in the confessional, the tradesmen in their cor- 
respondence and their discourses, inculcate these sentiments in 
the people; then I will relinquish my rights of conquest, then 
I will place the king upon the throne, and I will take a plea- 
sure in showing myself the faitliful friend of the Spaniards. 
The present generation may differ ih opinions ; too many 
passions have been excited; but yotir descefidants will bless 
me a« the regenerator of the nation ; they will mark my sojourn 
among you as memorable days, and from those days they will 
date the prosperity of Spain. These ato my sentiments. Go, 
consult your fellow citizens, choose your part, but do it frankly, 
and exhibit only true colours,’ 

The tea criminals ^cre the dukes of Infantado, of Rijar, 
Medini Ce|| and OBStina; the marquis of Santa Cruz; counts 
Fetnan, MifleZ, and Altamira; the prince of Castejlo: Franco, 
Pedro Cevallos, and the bishop of Santander, they were 
pttstfdribed, body and goods, as traitors to France and Bpaiii. 

Kapoleon now made dispositions indicating a vast plan of 
operatiohs. Apparently be designeil to invade Gullioia, Anda- 

T % 
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lusia, and Valencia by his lieutenants, and carry his arms to 
Lisbon in person. Upon the 20th December, the sixth corps, 
the guards, and the reserve, were assembled under his own 
immediate control. The first corps was stationed at Toledo, 
and the light cavalry attached to it, scoured the roads leading 
to Andalusia even to the foot 6f the Sierra Morena. The 
fourth corps was at TalaVen^ on the march towards the frontier 
of Portugal. The second corps was on the Carrion river, pre- 
paring to advance against Gallicia. The eighth corps was 
broken up^ the divisions composing it were ordered to join 
the second, and Junot repaired to the third corps, to supply 
the place of Moncey, who was called to Madrid for a particular 
service, — doubtless an expedition against Valencia. The fifth 
corps, which had arrived at Vitoria, was directed to reinforce 
the third, then employed against Zaragoza. The seventh was 
always in Catalonia. 

Vast as this plan appears, it was not beyond the emperor's 
means; for there were on his muster rolls more than three 
hundred and thirty thousand fighting men, and sixty thousand 
horses; two hundred pieces of field artillery followed the corps 
Appendix. to battle, and as many more remained in reserve. 
No. 2s. Qf monstrous army, two hundred and fifty- 
five thousand men and fifty thousand horses were actually 
under arms with the eagles ; feirty-two thousand were detached 
or in garrisons, preserving tranquillity in the real* and guarding 
the communications of the active force; the remainder were in 
hospital ; and so slight had been the resistance of the Spanish 
armies, that only nineteen hundred prisoners were to be de- 
ducted. Two hundred and thirteen thousand were native 
Frenchmen, the residue were Poles, Germans, and Italians; 
thirty-five thousand men and five thousand horses were appro- 
priated to C^hlonia; one hundred and eighty thousand men 
with fori^..ibousand horses were available for fresh enterprise, 
tritWht Inking a single man from the service of ^e lines of 
commun^ion. What was there to oppose this fearful mray 1 
What oow|)Sncy or vigour in the councils 1 What numbers) 
What ^olj^ine and spirit in the armies of Spain) What enthu- 
liiasm among the people) Wliat was the disposition, the 
iB0fm8,what the activity of the allies of that^conntiy) The 
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answers demt>nstrate tliat the deliverance of the Peninsula was 
due to other causes than the courage, the patriotism, or the 
constancy of the Spaniards. 

With regard to their armies. Infantado resided with, 
rather than commanded a few thpusand wretched 
fugitives at Cuenca, destitule and mtttinoxis. At 
Valencia there was no army; the troops of the Narrative 

province were shut up in Zaragoza, and dissen- ca^^n. 

sions had arisen between Palafox and the local ' 
junta in consequence. In the Sierra Mprena were five thou- 
sand raw levies, hastily made by the junta of 
Seville after the defeat of St. Juan. Galluzzo and Frere's 
was with six thousand timid ill-armed soldiers in 
flight, having been suddenly defeated at Almaraz by a detach- 
ment of the fourtli conjs. Romana was near ^ 

^ 1, , Sir John 

Leon with eighteen thousand runaways, collected Moon's 

after the dispersion at Reynosa; only five thou- J'ape«- 
sand were anned, none were subordinate, or capable of being 
disciplined; wdien checked for misconduct they 
deserted. In Qallicin there was no army. In 
the Asturias the local government were so cor- 
rupt, so faithless, so oppressive, that patriotism was reduced 
to a name. 

At first the central junta made for Badajos, but getting 
terrified on the road fled to Seville ; their inac- 
tivity, more conspicuous in this season of adver- 
sity than before, contrasted strangely ^ with the inflated 
language of their public papers; their incapacity was glaring, 
their plans ridiculous, abortive; and the junta of Seville, still 
actuated by thrir own ambitious views, now openly reassumed 
their former authority. Spain was broken in strength and 
spirit except at a few places, Napoleon was in the centre of 
the country ; he held the capital, the fortresses on the side of 
France, the command of the great lines of comihunication 
between the province^ ; and on the military horizon no cloud 
was. seen, save the heroic city of Zaragoza on side 

and a feeble British army on the other. Sooner or later he 
knew the former must fall, it Avas an affair of artillery calcu- 
lation. The latter he supposed in full retreat forPortugeJi; 
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but iif? tlie fourtli corps was nearer to Lisbon than the British 
general^ a liurried retreat alone could bring the latter in time 
to that capital; and no prei)arations for defence could be 
made, sufficient to arrest the sixty thousand Frenchmen which 
he could carry there at the, same moment. The subjugation 
of Spain appeared inevitable, buf^the genius and vigour of 
sir J. Mooi|C frustrated Napoleon’s plans, the Austrian war 
drew the master spirit from the scene of contention, and then 
England pht forth her vast resources under the fortunate 
direction qf a genei^ equal to the task of delivering the 
Peninsula, and it was delivered. But through what changes 
of fortune, by what unexpected helps, by what unlooked-for 
and extraordinary events, under what difficulties, by whose 
perseverance, and in despite of whoso errors, let postcriry 
judge, for in that judgment only will impartiality and ju8ti(« 
be found. 
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CHAPTER in. 

OPEKATIONS OF THE BfiXtISK 

W iiiLE at Madrid, Napoleon heard that sir John Moore had 
suddenly relinquished his communication with Lisbon to 
menace the French line of operations on the side of Hurgos; 
tliis compelled him to suspend his designs against the South 
of Spain and Portugal The reasons which induced Moore 
to divide his army have been related. So likewise have been 
the arrangements which brought Baird to Coruna, without 
permission to land, and without money to equip his troops, 
when Buflered to disembark. Their after operations are now 
to be described. 

On the 8th of November Moore was at Almeida, his 
artillery at Tnixillo, Baird at Coruna. Blake, pursued by 
fifty thousand enemies, was that day flying from Nava to 
Espinosa : Castanos and Palafox were quarrelling at Tudela ; 
Belvedere was at Burgos with thirteen thousand bad troops; 
Napoleon was at Vitoria with one hundred and seventy 
thousand good troops. 

At this time the letters of lord William Bentinck and 
colonel Graham, exposing the folly of the Spanish generals, 
disquieted Moore. He foresaw the junction of his army 
might be impeded by the result of An action which the 
Spaniards seemed courting; but as no misfortune had yet 
befallen them, he continued his march, hoping *all the bad 
which might happen would not happen.* 

The 11th he crossed the frontier of Spain, marching to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. On that day Blalte was diseonifited at Espi- 
nosa, and the Estremaduran army, beaten tlie day before at 
Gamonal, was utterly ruined and dispersed. 

Tlie 13th the head of the British columns entered Sala- 
ihanca. That day Blake’s force was finally disorganized at 
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Reynosa, leaving the first, second, and fourtli French corps, 
seventy thousand men, free to act against any quarter. 

Sir John Moore participated at first in the universal belief 
that the nation was enthusiastic; and when he detected the 
exaggerations of the military agents and the incapacity of the 
Spanish generals and rulers, he still trusted tlie spirit of the 
people would compensate for all. Great was his 
Appendix, surprise to find the defeat of Belvedere, which 
laid Castille open to the incursions of the enemy 
uncovered the march of the British and compromised . their 
safety, .created no sensation among the people; the autho- 
rities spread no alarm, took no precautions, delivered out no 
arms* although many thousands were stored in the principal 
towns, and neither encourag^ the inhabitants by proclama- 
tions, nor enrolled aiiy of them for defence! He was not 
even informed of this important occurrence until a week after 
it liappened, and then only through a single official channel 1 
Valladolid, where the enemy’s cavalry were, was but three 
marches from Salamanca; .only four thousand British infantry 
had come up, and if the Frfi^ch advanced in force this weak 
division must fall back towards Ciudad Rodrigo. Neverthe- 
less, assembling the local authorities, the general explained 
the nature of their position, strove to excite their ardour, and 
resolved not to retire unless forced back by superior numbers ; 
he even hastened up his rear divisions, but sent orders to 
Hope and Baird to concentrate their troops and be prei)arcd 
for a retreat. He produced no effect on junta or people; 
tlic former were stupified and timid, the latter though avowing 
their hatred of the invaders, would not stir in defence, the 
first feeling of indignation was exhausted and there was 
nothing to supply its place; the fugitives from the armies 
passed daily wi^out shame, and unreproached. In this state 
matters remained until the 18tb, the troops were fast closing 
up, and the French cavalry withdrew from Valladolid to 
Palencia; Imt then news of Blake’s defeat reached Salamanca, 
not by rumour or by any direct communication from tlje 
„ , Montafia de Santander, but by a letter from Mr. 

to Stuart, dated eight days subsequent to the axJtion; 

, % ^Tuwta. <^iitral junta had not informed Mr. Frere 
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of it until thirty hour.s after having received official intel- 
ligence of it themselves. 

Want of transport and supplies had caused the British to 
march in small and successive divisions, and it was the 23rd of 
November before the centre, consisting of twelve thousand 
infantry and a battery of six guns, was concentrated at Sala- 
manca. On that day Castahos and Palafox were defeated at 
Tudela, their armies scattered without a chance of rallying, 
and the third and sixth French corps became disposafeS 
The emperor also, victorious on both flanlcs and with a fresh 
base of operations fixed at Burgos, was then free to, move 
with the guards and the reacrve> either against Madrid or in 
the direction of Salamanca: detachments of hi.s sir Toim 
army were already in possession of Valladolid, Mckk^’s 
the very town which, a few days before, the 
Spanish government had indicated for the base of Moore’s 
operations and tlje formation of his magazines 1 

The 2Gth the head of Baird’s column was in Astorga, but 
the rear extended beyond Lugo, while the head of Hope’s 
division was at the JCscurial, and the rear at Talavera. The 
second French corjis was then on the Deba, threatening Leon 
and the Asturias; the cavalry covered the plains; the fourth 
corps was descending by Carrion and Valladolid to seize the 
pass of the Guadarama; the emperor himself waspreparing 
to force the Somosierra. 

This summary of contemporary events shows, that sir John 
Moore, though he had organized equipped and supplied his 
army, and marched four hundred miles in the space of six 
weeks, was too late in the field ; the campaign was decided 
before the British entered Spain as an anny. And if tlie 
troops, instead of being at Salamanca Escurial and Astorga 
on the 23rd, had been united at Burgos the 8th, such was the 
weakness of the Spaniards, the strength of the enemy, and the 
skill of Napoleon, that a difficult retreat was the utmost 
favour to be exijccted from Fortune by the English. Sir 
John Moore had reached Salamanca without a plan of opera- 
tions, or data upon which to found one; his instructions 
merely directed him to open communication with the Spanish 
authorities for the purpose of ‘ framing the plan of campaign.’ 
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Castafios, with whom he was desired to correspomlj was 
superseded immediately afterwards. His successor, Romaiia, 
was rallying the remains of Blake’s force in the Asturias, two 
hundred miles from the only army with which any plan of 
co-operation could be forme<l, and of whose proceedings he 
, „ ^ knew as little as Moore, to whom no channel of 

Appendix, . , , , . , t 

No. 13, mtelligence had been pointed out, and as yet a 
55 1 & 4. , gtwmger in the country and without money, he 
could not establish any certain one for himself. 

It was the will of the people of England and the orders of 
the government that he should push forward to the assistance 
of the Spaniards-; he bad done so, without magazines and 
witlioiit money to form them, trusting to the official assurance 
of the minister that above- a hundred thousand Spanish 
soldiers covered his march, that the people were enthusiastic 
and ready for any exertion to secure their own deliver- 
ance, He found them so supine and unprepared, that the 
French cavalry, in parties as weak as twelve men, traversed 
the country and raised contributions without 
difficidty oi*-' opposition. This was the state of 
55 6 & G. Castille. Mr, Stuart and lord William Bentinck 
exposed the selfishness, and apathy of the supreme govern- 
ment at Aranjuez. Graham painted the confusion of affairs 
on the Ebro, the jealouayf the discord of the generals, the 
worse than childish folly of the deputy Palafox and his 
creatures.' Baird liad found the Gallicians as inert as in 
Castille and Leon, and the authorities more absurd and 
interested. Hope expressed a like opinion as to the inepti- 
tude of the central junta; and even the military agents, 
hitherto so sanguipe, now lowered their tone of exultation in 
a remarkable manner. 

Napoleon’s enormous force was unknown to Moore; but 
he knew it could not be less than eighty thousand fighting 
men, and thatMiliii'ty thousand more were momentarily 
expected, and might have arrived. He knew that Blake and 
Belvedere were totally defeated, and Oastanos must inevitably 
be so if he hesitated to retreat. The only condusion to be 
drawn from these facts was, that tlie Spaniards weijs unable 
or nn>rilHng to resiM the enemy, and the British woul4bavett> 
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supjiort the contest alone, unless they could form a junction with 
Castaiios before the latter was entirely discomfited and destroyed; 
there was no time fdr such an o]>eration, and the first object 
was to unite the parcelled divisions of the English army. 

Salamanca was five marches from Aatorga, six from the 
Escurial; five days were required to bring the rear up to 
Salamanca, six to enable Hope to concentrs-te at the Escurial, 
sixteen to enable Baird to assemble at Astorga. Hence the 
English army could not under twenty days act in a body, 
and to advance in parcels would have been absurd. A retreat, 
though consonant to rule and to the minister’s instructions 
which forl)adc any serious operation before the array was 
united, would, while Castaflos kept the field, have appeared 
ungenerous. Moore’s high spirit rejected such a remedy for 
the false position his government had placed him in, and lie 
adopted an enterimse, such as none but great minds ore capable 
of. He designed, if he could draw the exten^d wings of his 
army together in good time, to abandon all communication 
with Portugal; throw himself into the heart of 
Spain, rally Castaiios’ army, if it yet existed, upon 
his own, defend the southern provinces, and trust 
to the eficct whidi such an appeal to the patriotism and 
courage of the Spaniards would produce. 

But the question was not purely military ; the cause was 
not one to l>e decided by the marches of a few auxiliary 
troops; its fate depended on the vigour of the rulers, the 
concert of the generals, the unity of exertion, the fixed resolu- 
tion of the people to sufier all privation^ mid die rather than 
submit. “To Moore it appeared doubtful that such a spirit, 
or the means of creating it, existed ; more doubtful that there 
was capacity to excite or direct it when aro^Cil> no men of 
talent had yet appeared, and good-will was ih itself nothing 
if improperly treated. In this crisis he turned to the plenipo- 
tentiary, Frere. To communicate with liim upon idl impor- 
tant }}oin^ and I'eceive wth deference his opinion and advice 
was the order of his government, and the .occasion w’as 
peculiarly fitting. Mr. Frere, fresh from England, was 
acquainted with the minister’s views, and in a suitable position 
to asceiimn the elasticity of the Spanish cause. The decision 
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of the question lielonged as much to him as to the general,, 
because it involved the whole policy of the English cabinet 
with respect to Spain; and it was the more proper to consult 
hiiUj because; as a simple operation of war the proposed 
movement was rash; all the military and many political 
reasons called for a retreat upon Portugal. That would take 
the array to its own resources, ensure its concentration, 
increase its strength, protect British interests, and leave it 
free either to return to Spain if a favourable opportunity 
should ocicur, or to pass by sea to Andalusia and recommence 
the ca.mpaign in the south. 

Such were the reflections that induced sir John Moore to 
solicit Mr. Frere’s opinion upon the general policy of the 
proposed operation; but in so doing he never designed to 
consult him upon the mode of executing the military part, of 
which he concrived himself to be the best judge. While 
awaiting the rojny, he directed Baird, if the enemy showed no 
disposition to molest him, to push the troops on to Salamanca 
as fast as they should arrive at Astorga. Sir David was 
proceeding to do so, when Blake advised him that a consider- 
able French force wa^ collecting at Rio Seco and iVmpudia, 
with a view of interrupting his march; this arrested the 
movement, he was even preparing to fall back when he was 
stopped by Moore, whose information led liim to believe that 
Blake’s report was false. Valuable time was thus lost, but it 
was the march of the fourth corps, then traversing the line 
from Carrion to the Guadarama, that gave rise to this contra- 
dictory intelligence; for the various changes in the French 
positions and the circulation of their light cavalry through 
the plains, bewildered the spies and the peasants. The force 
of the enemy on different points also confused the higher 
agents, who, believing the greatest amount of the invading 
army to iWm a hundred to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand then, could never reconcile the reports with this standard, 
and therefore concluded that Napoleon exaggerated his real 
create terror. 

Moore wrote to Mr. Frere the 27th of November. On the 
1st of Decembei^ Baird was to march by Benevente, Hope by 
Tordmllas, the troops at Salamtuica by Zamora and Toro j 
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and all the arrangements for the projected movement were 
completed, when, in the night of the 28th, a despatch from 
Mr. Stuart made known the disaster at Tudela. This totally 
changed the aspect of affairs, and the question proposed to 
Mr. Frere was decided. The project had been founded upon 
ths chance of roMying Ike SpanisHt^ armies Mmd the TaguSt 
a hazardous and daring experiment when first 
conceived, but when Castanos had no longer an 
army, when the strength of Spain was utterly 
broken, to have persisted would have been insanity: the 
French could be over the Tagus before the British*, and there 
were no Spanish armies to rally. 

Castanos’ defeat at Tudela happened Ae 23rd of November; 
Baird’s brigades could not be united at Astorga before the 
4th of December; and to concentrate the whole army at 
Salamanca required a flank march of several days over an 
open plain ; an operation not to be thought of, within a few 
marches of a skilful enemy who possessed such an overwhelm- 
ing force of artillery find cavalry. While Castafios and 
Palafox kept the field the French at Burgos would not make 
any serious attempt on the side of Astorga; but that check 
being removed, an unmilitary flank match would naturally 
draw their attention and bring them down upon the parcelled 
divisions of the English troops. The object of succouring 
the Spaniards called for great, not for useless sacrifices. The 
English general was prepared to confront any danger, to 
execute any enterprise with a chance of utility, but ho remem- 
bered that the best blood of England was committed to his 
charge, that not an English army, but the very heai't, the 
pith of the military power of his country was entrusted to his 
prudence, and his patriotism spumed the ^ idea of merely 
seeking personal renown. 

There was now no room for hesitation in any mind capable 
of reasoning, and sir John Moore resolved to fall back on 
Portugal . i^ird was to regain Corufia or YigO and go by 
sea to Ifisbon; but he was to show a bold front and attract 
the enemy’s ^tention for a few days to favour Hope’s 
junction. The negligence, the false intelligence, the frauds, 
tke o'ffpoMm approaching to hostility, experienced 4uring 
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the march from Corufia, had so reduced Baird’s hopes that ho 
prepared to retreat without reluctance j and though he was in 
direct communication witli llomana, the intercourse had rather 
confirmed than weakened the impression that it was impos- 
’ Bible to depend upon the promises, the informa- 
or the Judgment of any Spanish general. In 
the mean tittie Napoleon forced the Somosierra 
and summoned Madrid, the supreme junta fled towards 
Badajos, St. Juan was murdered at Takvera, the remnant of 
Castafios’ ' army was driven towards the Tagus, the loiirtli 
corps approached B^ovia, and Hope’s situation became 
critical. 

His column had been compelled, from the want of money 
and supplies, to move in six divisions, each a day’s 
march , behind the other. At Almaraz he endea- 

voured to discover a way across the mountains to 
Ciuilad Eodrigo, and a road did exist, but the 
peasants and muleteers declared it to be imprac- 
ticable for carriages, and consequeiftly unfit for the convoy. 
The truth of their .assertions was much doubted, but Hope 
was daily losing horses from the glanders, and with a number 
only sufficient to drag his guns and convoy along a good road, 
he feared to explore a difficult passage over the Sierras. When 
his leadibg division reached Takvera, Mori a, then secretary at 
war, was anxious to have the troops still more minutely 
Lora w. divided, and proposed that the regiments should 
^^“Wncic's march through Madrid in ten divisions on as 
many successive days, the first to reach the capital 
the 22nd of November, which would exactly have brought the 
convoy into the jaws of -the French army. Hope repaired to 
Ma^d, b^d a conference with Moria, and quickly 
himself that everything was in confusion ; 

' ' that the Spanish government had neither arranged 
.a general plan, nor was capable of conducting one. He them- 
fore paid no atf;ention to Mork, and earried bis troops at once 
by the rood of Nava! Camero to the Fscurial, where he halted 
to (dose up the rear, and to obtain bulloeks to assist k dragging 
tie pare over the Guadarama. 

On the 28th he crossed the mountain, and entered the fiat 
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country; that day and the next the infantiy and guns 
were at Villa Castiii and St. Antonia, the pare was at Espinar, 
the cavalry advanced on the road to Arevalo. Heredia was 
then at Segovia, but the fourth corps was at Valladolid and 
Placentia, and its patroles were heard of at Coca, only a few 
miles from Atevalo. In the coursb of tbe day a despatch 
from Mr. Stuart announced the catastrophe at Tudela, and 
the dispersion of the camp at Sepulveda; at the same time 
the outposts of cavalry in the front reported that four hundred 
French horse were at Olmedo, only twelve miles from Arevalo; 
four thousand others were in the neighbourhood, and the 
cavalry scouts at St. Garcia on the right algo traclced the 
French again at Anaya near Segovia. This state of affairs 
was embarrassing. To fall back on the Guadarama 
would leave the troops at Salamanca without artil- Hcpe’« 
lery or ammunition; to advance was to make a 
flank movement of three days with a heavy convoy, over a 
flat country, and within a few hours of march of a powerful 
cavalry. To delay even for a few hours was to let the French 
from Segovia get between the convoy and the Guadarama; 
and then, attacked in flank and rear, it must be abandoned to 
save the troops in the mountains of Avila. 

A man of less intrepidity than Hope would have been 
ruined, but he, ns resolute as he was prudent, without hesita- 
tion ordered his cavalry, to throw out parties cautiously 
towards the French, and maintain a confident front; then 
moving the infantry and guns from Villacastin,’and the convoy 
from Espinosa by cross roads to Avila, be continued his march 
day and night until he reached Peneranda. The cavalry 
covering this movement closed gradually to the left and finally 
occupied Fontiveros on the 2nd of December. The infantry 
and the draught animak were greatly fatigued, but the danger 
was not over; the patroles reported that ten thousand French 
infantry, two thousand cavalry, and forty guns, were still in 
Olmedo : this was the eternal fourth corps, which thus tra- 
versing the country continually crossed the heads of the 
English columns, and seemed to multiply the forces of the 
French at all points. Hope drew his infantry and cavalry up 
in portion; but made the artiEery and convoy proceed without 
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rest to Alba de Tormes, where a detachment from Salamanca 
covered their movement to that town. This vigorous and 
skilful march was thus concluded. The troops collected their 
stragglers at Peneranda, and pushed outposts to Modino del 
Campo, Madrigal, and Torocilla wlule the fourth torps- unwit- 
tingly pursued its march to the Guadararaa. 

Moore’s resolution to retreat upon Portugal created a great 
»tr. stuniffl 8«i^sation at Madrid and at Aranjuez. The junta 
Correspona- feared with reason, that such a proof of their iiica- 
cnce. » pacity would endanger their authority and perhai)s 
their lives; tlmy were on the pbint of flying to Badajos them- 
selves, but we^e anxious others should rush headlong into 
danger. Morla, aiid those who like him were prepared to 
abandon tJie cause of their country, felt mortified at losing an 
opportunity of commemorating their defection by a sigmd act 
of perfidy. Mr. Frere was surprised and indignant that a 
general of experience and reputation should think for himself, 
and decide upon a military operation without a reference to 
his opinion. He was a person of mere scholastic attainment, 
very ill qualified for the duties of his situation which at this 
moment required temper, sagacity, and judgment. Overrating 
his own tidents for public aftairs, he liad come out to Spain 
imj^ressed with false notions of what was passing in that 
country, and tenaciously Ringing to the pictures of his imagi- 
nation, resented the intrusion of reoipon and petulantly spurned 
at facts. The defeat of Gamonal, which broke the centre of 
the Spanish lifie, uncovered the flank and rear of Castafios’ 
army, opened a way to Madrid, and rendered the concentration 
of the British divisions unsafe if not impossible, he curiously 
called the ‘unlucky affair of the 10th at Burgos.’ After the 
battle of Tudela he estimated the whole French army on the 
side of Burgos and Valladolid at eleven thousand men, when 
Narrative above one hundred thousand; yet, with 

of information so absurdly defective, he was prompt 

Carapaigni ^ interfere with, and eager to control the military 
, combinationt nf the general, which were founded upon the 
true and acknowledged principles of the art of war. 

Moore, while anxiously watching the dangerous progress of 
Hope, was suddenly assailed by the representations and romon* 
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BtrauooB of all these offended, mortified, and disappointed per- 
sons. The question of retiring being by the defeat of Tudela 
rendered so purely military, and the necessity so palpable, the 
general, although anticipating some expressions of discontent 
from the Spanish government, was totally unprepared for the 
torrent of puerile impertinencies with which he was ovei'- 
whelmed. Morla, a subtle man, endeavoured first 
to deceive Mr. Stuart by treating the defeat of 
Castailos lightly, officially stating that he had saved Hr, Stuart’s 
the greatest part of his army at Siguenza, and 
was on the march to join St. Juan at the Somo- 
sierra. To this he added, that there were only small bodies of 
French cavalry in the flat country of Castille and Leon, and 
no force on that side capable of preventing the junction of 
Moore’s army. This was on the evening of the 30 th, the 
emperor had forced the pass of the Somosierra that morn- 
ing, and the duke of Dantzic was at Valladolid ! 

The same day, Mr. Frere, writing from Aranjuez in answer 
to the general’s former communication, and before 
bo was uc(iuainted with his intention to fall back, papers, 
deprecated a retreat upon Portugal, and asserted that 
the enthusiasm of the Spaniards was unbounded, 
except iu Castille and Leou where he admitted they were 
more passive than they should he. He even stated, that 
twenty tliousand men were actually assembled in the vicinity 
of the capital, that Castailos was falling back upon them, that 
reinforcements were arriving daily from the southern j>ro- 
vinoes, and the addition of the British army would form a 
force greatly superior to any the French could bring against 
that quarter. It was certain, he said, the latter were very 
weak, and would be afraid to advance while the whole country 
from the Pyrenees to the capital was in arms upon their left 
flank, There were rumours that the conscription had been 
resisted, the more probable, because every great effort made 
by France was accompanied by weakness and internal dis- 
turbance, and a pastoral letter of the bishop of Carcassonne 
se^ed to imply that it was so at that time. * €k)od policy, 
therefore required, that the French should be attacked before 
their ^ifo^ments joined them, as any success obtaiued at 
von. I, H 
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that moment would render a couscnjUtlou for a third attempt 
infinitely difficult, if not impracticable. But if, on tlio other 
hand,* said this inconsiderate person, * the French are allowed, 
with their present forces to retain their present advantagesf, 
and to wait the completion ‘of their conscription, they will 
pour into Si>ain wiUi a number of troops which will give them 
immedi^ polsession of the capital and the central provinces.’ 
Two daj^ after the date of this letter the emperor was actually 
at the cApital, and Mr. Frere was, with the junta, flying in all 
haste, Fiance remaining meanwhile strong, and free from 
internal dissension. 

This rambling epistle, though written, was not despatched 
before the iutention to fall back upon Portugal was made 
known to Mr. Frere, but he thought it so well calculated to 
prevent a retreat that he forwarded it, accompanied by a short 
ex])lanatory note, which was offensive in style, and indicative 
of a petulant disposition. At the same time, Augustin Bueno 
and Ventura Escaiente, two generals deputed by the junta to 
remonstrate against the retreat, arrived at head-quarters, and 
they justified tlie choice of their emjjloyers, being in folly and 
presumptuous ignorance the very types of the government 
they represented. Asserting that St. Juan had twenty thou- 
sand men, that reinforcements were daily joining him, and that 
the Soinosierra was Unpr^gnably fortified, they were proceeding 
to create immense Spanish armies, when the general 
Papers. stopjied tlioir gamility by introducing Graham, 
who had witnessed the disiicrsion of Oastaflos* 
army, and had just left tlie unfortunate St. Juan at Talavera, 
surrounded by the villanous runagates who murdered him the 
next day. It may be easily supposed that such representa- 
tions could have no weight, the necessity of retreating was 
rendered even mQre imperious by these glaring proofs, that the 
junta mnl the English plenipotentiary were' totally ignorant of 
of what was passing around them. 

But NTnpoleon was now in fbll career. He bad taiaod a 
hurricane of war, and directing its fury as he pieaeed his 
adversaries were obliged to conform their moveta^s to his, 
the circumstances varied from hour to hour, and "determ^^ 
nation ^ one moment was rendered useless in tlto neftt. The 
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appearance of the French caTalry in the plains of Madrid had 
sent the junta and Mr. Frere headlong towards Badajos ; but 
the people of Madrid, as wc have seen, shut their gates, and 
displayed the outward signs of a r^olution ^ imitate Zara* 
goza. Infantado was one of the junta of defence, yet Morla 
designing a final effort to involve the British army in the dis- 
truction of his own country, persuaded him to ^uit Madrid for 
the army of the centre. The traitor thus became sole master, for 
only the duke and himself had influence with the mob who 
had murdered Perales and filled the city with tumult 
When Napoleon summoned the city, Morla, in concert with 
the prince of Castel Franco, addressed a paper to sir John 
Moore, in which they stated that f twenty -five thousand men 
under Castafios, and ten thousand from the Somosierra, were 
marching in all haste to the capital, where forty thousand 
others wei’e in arms. Nevertheless, apprehending an increase 
of force on the enemy’s side, the junta hoped the English army 
would either march to the assistance of Madrid, or take i 
direction to fall upon the rear of the French; and not doubting 
that the English general had already formed a junction with 
Blake’s army,’ which they well knew had been dispersed, 

* they hoped he would be quick in his operations.’ This paper 
was sent by a government messenger to Salamanca, but ere he 
could reach that place, Morla, who had commenced negotia- 
tions before the despatch was written, capitulated, and Na- 
poleon was in Madrid This communication would not have 
sufiiced to arrest Mooi^’s retrograde movemeni^ for he knew 
then how Spanish armies were created on paper; but Mr. 
Stuart also expressed a belief that Madrid would make a 
vigorous resistance; and the tide of false izdbrmation having 
sot in with a strong current, every moment brought fresh 
assurances that a great spirit bad arisen. 

On the day Morla’s communication arrived, th^e appeared 
at head-quarters one Chormilly a French adventurer* This 
man, skee denounced k the Briti^ parliament as an organiser 
of aesasskatte in St. Domingo and a fraudulent bankrupt in 
London, cameras the confidential agent of Mr. Frere. &e had 
been k Madrid during the night of the 1st, and left it the 
mtJii mnming, after having b^^ld a conference with Morla. 
uS 
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Taking tlie road to TalaTcra he met with Mr. Frere, and 
painted the spirit and enthusiasm of Madrid in such colours 
that the envoy imparted his own views in return, and not only 
entrusted this |tranger with letters to sir John Moore, but 
actually gave him a mission to obstruct the retreat. Char- 
milly hastened to Salamanca and presented Mr. Frere’s first 
missive, In which, after alluding to former representations and 
to the information of which Cbarmilly was the bearer, viz, 
the entlrnsiasm in the capital, he made a formal remonstrance 
to the effect, that propriety and policy demanded an immediate 
advaupe of the British to support this generous effort. Char- 
milly also demanded a personal interview, which was granted, 
yet Moore, having some suspicion of the man whom he had 
seen before, listened to his tales with a coldness which baffled 
the penetration of the adventurer, and he retired thinking 
retreat certain. 

Formany years Bomuch ridicule hadbeen attached to the name 
of an English expedition, that weak-headed men claimed a sort 
of prescriptive right to censUre without regard to subordina- 
tion the conduct of their generals. It had been so in Egypt, 
where a cabal was formed to deprive lord Hutchinson of the 
command ; it had been so at Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, and in 
Portugal j it was so at this time in Moore’s army; and it will 
be found in the course of iis work, that the superlative talents, 
vigour, and success of Wellington, could not, even at a late 
period of the war secure him from such vexatious folly. The 
three generals who commanded the separate divisions of the 
army, and who were in consequence acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the moment, were agreed as to the propriety 
of a retreat, but in other quarters indecent murmurs were so 
prevalent among <^cers of rank as to call for rebuke. Char- 
milly, ignorant of the decided character of the general-in-chief, 
thought this t^per favourable to the object of bis mission, 
and presented a second letter, which Mr. Frere had diiarged 
him to deliver, shnuld the first foil of effect. The purport was 
to desire, if ah' John Moore still persisted in his intention of 
retreatibg^ ^ ^ h^er might be previously eoammed before a 
coimc^ ^W^/ in other words, that Mr. Frerc, convinced of 
the gCneraTs incapacity and want of zeal, was determined to 
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control his proceedings even by force. And this to a British 
officer of long experience and confirmed reputation, and by 
the hands of a foreign adventurer! The indignation of a high 
spirit at such a foolish wanton insult broke lorth. He drove 
Charmilly from his presence, and ordered mm instantly to 
quit the cantonments of the British army. But anger soon 
siibsided. Quarrels among the servants of the public could 
only prove detrimental to his country, and he put his personal 
feelings aside. The information brought by Charmilly, sepa- 
rated from the indecorum of his mission, was in itself 
important: it confirmed the essential facts that Madrid was 
actually resisting, and the spirit and energy of the country 
awaking. 

Hitherto Moore had doubted if the people would mak,e any 
effectual efibrt j all around himself was apathetic aud 
incapable ; his correspondents, with the exception Nol isf r!. 

of Mr. Frere, nay even the intercepted letters of 
French officers, agreed in describing the country as subsiding 
into iiiditferencc, and to use his own words, ‘ Spain waswitliout 
armies, generals, or a govemarbemt' But now the fire essential 
to the salvation of the nation seemed to be kindling, and he 
hailed the appearance of an enthusiasm which promised success 
to a just cause, and a brilliant career of glory to himself. That 
the metropolis should thus abide the fury of the conqueror was a 
great event and full of promise, and the situation of 
the army was likewise improved ; Hope’s junction ^’o^J"!**** 
was accomplished, and as the attention of tlie 
French was turned towards Madrid, there was no reason to doubt 
that Baird’s junction could likewise be effected. On the other 
liand, there was no certainty that the capital would remain firm 
when danger pressed, none that it would be able to resist, none 
that the example would spread ; yet without it did so, nothing 
was gained, because it was only by an union of heart and hand 
throughout the whole country that the great power of the 
Frendi could be successfully resisted. 

In a matter so balanced, Moore, as might be expected from 
au enterprising general, adopted the boldest and most generous 
side. He ordered Baird, who, after destroying some stores, 
had fallen back to Yilla Franca, to concentrate his troops at 
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Astorga, aud he himself prepared for au advance; hvA as he 
remained without information as to the fate of Madrid^ he sent 
Graham to obtain intelligence of what was passing, and carry 
his answer to Itola. This resolution being taken, he- wrote 
to Mr. Frere, calmly explaining the reasons for his past con* 
duct, and those which actuated him in forming a fresh plan 
of operation, * I wish anxiously,’ said this noble-minded man 
in concltision, wish anxiously, as the king’s minister, to 
continue upon the most confidential footing with you, and I 
hope as have but one interest, the public welfare, thougli 
we occAiaonaUy see it in dificrcnt aspects, that this will not 
disturl) the harmony which should subsist between ns. Fully 
impressed' as I am with these sentiments I shall abstain from 
any remai’ks upon the two letters from you, delivered to me 
last night 4ind this morning by colonel Charmilly, or on the 
message which accompanied them. I certainly at first did 
feel and expressed much indignation at a person like him being 
made the channel of a communication of that sort from you to 
me. Those feelings are at an end, and I dare soy they never 
will be created towards you again.’ 

Military operations now occupied his mind. The Somo- 
sierra and Guadarama were in the enemy’s hands, wherefore 
no direct movement on Madrid could be made, nor indeed any 
operation on riiat side lisfore the 12th, when Baird’s rear 
would be closed up 4o Astorgo. Moore knew Zaragoza was 
ready to stand a second siege,* and he had in the first a 
guarantee for its obstinacy. The junta of Toledo had formally 
assured him that they would die on the ruins of the city, but 
never submit; and from several quarters he was told of new 
levies crowding ,up from the south. Romana also now declared 
himself able to aid with twenty thousand men. Upon these 
circumstances he conceived a daring enterprise stamped with 
the seal of genius, political and military, 

He judged the French emperor more anxious to strike a 
blow against the English, than to overrun any partfoular pro- 
vince or get possession of any town in the Feninsula, He 
resolyed ri^erefore to throw himself upon the communications 
of tim Fneneh army, hoping, if fortune was favouiahle, to 
jnfiict a severe loss upon the troops guarding them before aid 
4 
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could aiTive. If Na|)oleon suspending operations against the 
south should detach largely, Madrid would thereby be 
succoured ; if he did not deta<i largely the British could hold 
their ground. Moore knew well that great ogmmander would 
most likely fall with his whole force upon those who menaced 
his line of communication; but to relieve Spain at a critical 
moment, and give time for the south to organize its defence 
and recover courage, he was willing to draw the enemy’s whole 
power on hitnself. He saw the peril for his own 
army, knew that it must glide along the edge of a ^0*^55^*^ 
precipice, cross a gulf on a rotten plank; but he 
also knew the martial qualities of his soldiers, felt the pulsa- 
tions of his own genius, and the object being worth the deed 
he dared essay it even against Hapoleon. 

Graham returned on the 9th, bringing intelligence that 
Madrid had capitulated. He had only reached Talavera, 
where two fugitive members of the supreme junta told him 
twenty thousand French were in the Ketiro, but the people 
retained their arms and La>Pcna had thirty thousand at 
Guadfilaxara ; that fourteen thousand of St Juan’s and 
Heredia’s forces were assembled at Almaraz; that Roniaiia, 
with whom they anxiously derired the English should unite, 
had an army of thirty thousand fighting men) finally, that 
the most energetic measures were in. activity wherever the 
enemy’s presence did not control the patriots. 

Mortifying as it was to find Madrid after so much boasting 
liold out but one day, the event itself did not destroy tlie 
ground of Moore’s resolution to advance. It was so much 
lost, it diminished the hope of arousing the nation, and it 
increased the danger of the British army by letting loose 
a greater number of the enemy’s troops; but as a diversion 
‘for the south it might still succeed, and as long as there was 
any hope the resolution of the English geneitd was fixed .to 
prove, that he would not abandon the cause even wlien the 
Spaniards were abandoning it themselves. 
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On the Hth of December the inovcincnt was commeneerl, Imt 
preparations for a retreat on Portui'al were also continued, and 
Baird was ordered to form magazines at Beneventc, Astorga, 
Villa Franca, and Lugo, by which two lines of operation and 
greater freedom of action were obtained. Moore’s first design 
was to march on Valladolid to cover the arrival of his stores 
and ensure his junction with Buird, wdiose rear was still 
behind Astorga. In this view head-quarters were at Alaejos. 
Tlio 13th, two brigades of infantry and Lord Paget’s cavalry 
were jit Toro, Hope was at Torrecilla, and Charles Stewart’s 
horsemen were at Bueda, having the night before surprised 
there fifty infantry and thirty dragoons. The prisoners said 
the French believed, the English army was retreating on 
Portugal, and an intercepted despatch from Berthier, disclos- 
ing the emperor’s views, elmnged the <lirection of the march. 
It w'as addressed to Soult, and said Madrid was tranquil, 
the shops open, the public amusements going on as in pro- 
found peace. The fourth corps ^^as at Talavera on the way to 
Badajos, and this movement would force the English to retire 
on Portugal, if, contrary to the emperor’s belief, they had not 
already done so. The fifth corps was on the march to Zam- 
goza, the eighth to Burgos. Soult was therefore directed to 
drive the Spaniards into GaUicia, to occupy Iajou, Beuevente, 
and Zamora, and keep the flat country in subjection; for 
which purpose his two divisions of infantry, and the cavalry* 
brigades of Praheesebi and Debclle, were considered sufHcient. 

It is remarkable that this, the first correct information of 
the capitulation of Madrid, sliould have been thus acquired 
from the enemy, ten days after the event liad teken plaqei 
Hor is it less curious, that while Mr. Frere’s letters were filled 
jjgith vivid descriptions of Spanish enthusiasm, Kapolcon 
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should have been so convinced of their passiveuess, as to send 
this impoi'tant despatch by an oflficer, who rode post without 
an escort, and in safety until his abusive language to the post- 
master at Valdestillos created a tumult in which he lost his 
life. Captain Waters, an English officer sent to obtain intelli- 
gence, happening to arrjve in that place, heard of the murder, 
and immediately purchased the despatch for twenty 
dollars: and this accidental information was the 
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more valuable, as neither money nor patnotism 
had hitherto induced the Spaniards to bring any intelligence 
of the ononiy's situation : ciich step the army had made.was in 
the dark. It was now certain that Burgos was or would be 
strongly protected, and that Baird s line of march was unsafe 
if Soult, following these instructions, advanced. On the other 
hand, as the French were ignorant of the British movements, 
there was a chance to surprise and beat Soult before Napoleon 
could come to his succour. Wherefore Hope was ordered to 
pass the Duero at Tordesillas and direct his march upon Villc- 
pando; head-quarters were removed to Toro; and Valderas 
was given for the junction of Bairds division, the head of 
which was now at Benevente. 

On the 16th Mr. Stuart arrived at Toro, accompanied by 
F. X. Caro, a member of the Spanish government, 
who brought two letters, the one from the junta Moore's 
the other from Mr. Frere. That from the junta 
complained, that when Romaua proposed to unite fourteen 
thousand picked men to tlie British army with a view to 
make a forward movement, his offer had been disregarded and 
a retreat determined upon in despite of his earnest remon- 
strances; a retreat uncalled for, and highly impolitic, ‘ as the 
enemy was never so near his ruin as in that moment.’ If the 
Spanish and British armies should unite, they said, it would 
give liberty to the Peninsula. Romana, with his fourteen 
thousand select men, was still ready to join sir John Moore 
and thirty thousand fresh levies would in a month be added 
to the ranks of the allied force. 

This tissue of falsehoods, for Romana had approved of the 
intention to retreat and never had above six thousand men 
armed, was addressed to Mr. Frere, and by him transmitteti* 
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to the general, together with one from himself, which, m 
allusion to the retreat upon Portugal, contained the following 
extraordinary passages : * I mean the immense responsibility 
with which you charge yotiteelf by adopting, upon a supposed 
military necessity, a measure which must be followed by 
immediate, if not final ruin to our ally, and by indelible 
'disgrace ; to the country with whose resources you are 
entrusted * am unwilling to enlarge upon a subject in 
which my feelings must be stifled, or expressed at the risk of 
offence, which with such an interest at stake I should feel 
unwilling to excite; but this much I must say, tliat if the 
British army had been sent abroad for the express purpose of 
doing the utmost possible mischief to the Spanish cause, with 
the single exception of not firing a shot against their troops, 
they would, according to the measures how announced as 
about to be pursued, have completely fulfilled their purpose.' 

These letters came from Truxillo, for the junta, thinking 
Badajos unsafe,, had proceeded so far on their way to Seville, 
the French continued to advance, the remnants of the Spanish 
armies to fly^ and everything bore the most gloomy 
No**i3^r7 Appearance, Mr. Frere knew this. In a subsequent 
letter he acknowledged that enthusiasm was extinct, 
and a general panic comitjencing when he was penning those 
offensive passages. Ignorant of the numbers, the situation, 
and the resources of the enemy, he formed hypotheses, insulted 
sir John Moore, and endangered the interests of his country, 
The British general, while struggling with unavoidable diffi- 
culties, was thus harassed by remonstrances and representations, 
in which common setose, trutl), and decency were alike disre- 
garded; but he did not fail to show hmv little personal feelings 
weighed with him in opposition to the public welfare. He 
had reason to suppose Mr. Frere received his letter relative to 
Obarmilly's mii^on before this last insult was off^d; yet, m 
it was not ackftowled^, he availed himself of the omission, 
and with Singular propriety and dignity thus noticed the pleni- 
potentiary’s second insulting communication to yotw* 

" ktter (Mivm'ed to me at Toro hj Mr. I Mtlmt rmmrk 
uji^ ^ ''U ie in the style of the tv?o which twre hfovyU hy 
afkH emmqmn&y vme mmomd hy my Utter 
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6^A, whii^ I amd ym a dupliccUe; that subject is 1 
luopc at reat P 

At Toro it w«« ascertained that Roraana, although knowing 
of the British advance and pledged to support, was 
retiring to Gallicia; nominally genoraliBsimo,%e Hoorv’ii 
had only a few thousand miserable soldiers, for cXici 
the junta with great ingenuity contrived to have Syme’sCor'. 
no general when they had an army, attd no array 
when they had a general. After the dispersion General 
at Reynosa, Romana had rallied five thousand men 
at Renedo, in the valley of Cabemuigo, designing to hold on 
to the Asturias, but the vile conduct of tlie Asturian junta, 
joined to the terror created by the French victories, had com- 
pletely subdued the spirit of the peasantry, and ruined the 
resources of that province. He complained that his men when 
checked for misconduct quitted their standards, and that any 
should have remained with the colours is to be admired; for 
among the sores of Spain there were none mor# cankered, 
more disgusting, than the venality, theinjustifee, the profligate 
corruption of the Asturian authorities. They openly divided 
the English subsidies, and defrauded not only the 
soldiers of their pay and equipments but the Nol'isfrs. 
miserable peasants of their hire for work, doubling 
the wretchedness of poverty, and deriding the misery they 
occasioned by pompous declarations of their own virtue. 

.From the Asturias Romana led this remnant to Leon, about 
the period of Moore’s arrival at Salamanca; like 
others he had been deceived as to the real state of Nofi afs?. 

the country, and repented of coming to Spain, Ho 
had quickness and general knowledge, yet was disqualified by 
nature for military command; a lively principle of error pervaded 
all his notions of war; no man ever bore the title of general 
less capable of directing an array. Nor was he exempt from 
ilie prevailing weakness of his' countrymen; at this moment, 
when he had not strength to stand upright, his letters W'ere 
teeming with gigantic offensive projects. He liad before 
approved of a i-etreat, he was now as ready to urge a forwaid 
movemenf^ pronusing to co-ojierate with twenty thousand sol- 
diers whoit he could not muster a third of that mimher, and 
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those but half nnnecl and scarcely knowing their own standards. 
At the time he made this promise he was retiring into GalUcia, 
not meaning to deceive for he was as ready to advance as to 
retreat, but this species of boasting is inherent in his nation. 
It has been asserted that Caro offered the chief command of 
the S[)anish armies to sir John Moore, and the latter refused 
it. Thiajis nt)t true. Caro had no power to do so, there were 
no armies to command, sand he professed to be satisfied of the 
soundness of the English gcnciiirs views, and ashamed of the 
folly of the junta. 

Head- quarters were at Castro Nuevo the 18th, and Moore 
informed Romana of his design against Hoult, desiring his co- 
operation, and requesting he would, according to his own plan 
given to the British minister in London, reserve the Asturias 
for his line of communication and leave Gallicia to the British. 
The latter were now in full march. Baird w'as at Beneventc, 
Hope at Villei>ando, and the cavalry, scouring the country on 
the side o#Valkdolid had several successful skirmishes, the 
most remarkabl# being fought by major Otw^ay of the 18th 
hussars, w’ho captured colonel Antignac and brought oflf more 
prisoners than his own party amounted to ; the French could 
therefore he no longer ignorant of the movement, and the 
English genei^l bixnight forward his columns rapidly. On 
the 20th the army was urfitod, the cavalry at Melgar Abaxo, 
tlie infantry at l^Iayoi^a, both as much concentrated as the 
necessity of obtaining cover in a country devoid of fuel and 
deep with snow would pennit. The weather was very severe, 
the marches long, but the men were robust, their discipline 
admirable, there were few stragglers, and the experience of one 
, or two campaigns ouly was wanting to perfection. The num- 
ber was small, nominally thirty-five thousand ; but four regi- 
ments were still in Portugal, and three had been left by Baird 
at Lugo and Astorga; one tbousand sixliundred and eighty-seven 
were detached, fouivthousand were in hosjntal : the 
actual number present under mrms on the 19th of 
; December, was only nineteen thousand and fifty- 
three lufanliy, two thousand two hundred and seventy-eight 
one thousand three hundred and fifty-eight gunners; 
a tptal of twenty-three thousaUd five hundred and 
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eighty-three men, with sixty pieces of artillery. They were 
organized in three divisions and a reserve of infantry, and 
there" were two' independent brigades of light troops. The 
cavalry was in one division, four batteries were attached to 
the infantry, two to the horsemen, and one was kept in reserve. 
Komana, who had been able to brin^ forward very few men, 
promised to march in two columns by Almanzer and Guarda, 
and sent some information of the enemy’s position; but 
Moore thought little of his intelligence, when he found him 
even so date as the 1 9th, upon the faith of information from 
the junta, representing Madrid as still holding out; and 
when the advanced posts were already engaged at Saliagun, 
proposing an interview at Benevente to arrange the j»lan of 
operations. 

On the French side, Soult was concentring his force on the 
Carrion. After his rapid and brilliant opening of 
tlie campaign, his corps remained on the defensive journal of 
until the movements against Tudela and Madrid OFrations, 
were completed; the order to recommence ofleu- 
sive operations was intercepted on the 12th, but on the ICtli 
he heard of the English army. At that period Bonnet’s divi- 
sion occupied Barquera dc Sun Vincente and Potes on the 
Deba, watching some thousand Asturians whom Ballesteros 
had collected near Llanes ; Merle’s and Mennet’s divisions wore 
on the Carrion ; Franceschi’s dragoons at Valladolid, Debellc’s 
at Sahagun. The whole furnished sixteen or seventeen thou- 
sand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry present under arms, 
of which only eleven thousand infantry and twelve hundred 
cavalry could be opposed to the British without uncovering 
the important post of Santander. Alarmed at this disj^arity 
of force, Soult required Mathieu Dumas, commandant at 
Burgos, to direct all the divisions and detachments ^ 
passing through that town upon the Carrion, what- jounmi of 

ever might their original destination. This was cjwratioin. 
assented to by Dumas and approved by the em- 
peror. 

Ou the 01st, Bonnet’s division was still on tlic Deba, 
Mermet’s was in the town of Carrion, Merle’s at Saldana. 
FranoSsdifs cavidty bad retired from Valladolid to Riberos d« 
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lii Cucsca, but general Lorge, coming from BurgoSj roadiied 
Palencia with thirteen hundred dragoons, and Debelle continued 
nt Sahagun, Avherethe tenth and fifteenth British hussare under 
Lord Paget surprised him before daylight on the 2 1st. The 
tenth marched straight to the town, the fifteenth turned it by 
the right and endeavoured to cut off the enemy, a patrole gave 
the alarm, and when four hundred of the fifteenth had reached 
the rear of the village, they found a line of six hundred French 
dragoons. The tenth were not in sight, but loj*d Paget charging 
with the fifteenth, broke the French and pursued them for 
some distance. Twenty killed, two lieutenant-colonels, and 
eleven other officers, with a hundred and fifty-four men pri- 
soners, were the result of this vigorous affair. Debelle then 
retired to Santerbas, the English infantry occupied Sahaguu, 
and head-quarters were ^tablished there. During these events 
Bomana remained at Mancilla, and no assistance could he 
expected from him. Ashamed of exposing the weakness and 
mise?^y of his ti'oops he kept away, for after all his promises 
.10 could not produce six thousand fighting men. His letters 
were as usual extremely encouraging. Tlie Frenieh force m 
Spain was exceedhighf weak; Falafox liad not hem defeated 
lit Tudda; Scmlt, indvdmg BorvneiCe dwision, had scarcely 
nine thousand men of aU (wms; it wm an object to swrrownd 
md dest/roy him b^ore he couM be succoured; — ^with other 
follies of this nature« 

The English troops heving outmarched their supplies halted 
the 22nd and 23rd, and Soult hastened the march of his rein- 
forcements from the side of Burgos. Fearing for his commu- 
nication with Placentia, he abandoned Saldana on 
jourS-i of concentrated the infantry to his left 

Operations, at Oarrion. Debelle’s cavalry again advanced to 
Yillatilla and Villacuenda, Franceschi remained at 
Biberos, Lor^ ooonpied Paredes. Dumas hurried forward 
the divisions of the eighth corps, Laborde wnif already at 
Palencia, Loisou and Heudelet followed at the dijitanoe of two 
ifiyd mardi but they were weak. Koore designed to tnpvo 
during the night of the 23rd, so as to arrive at Carrion by day- 
light, on th^e 24th, to force the bridge, and then aseen^g the 
liver fall upon the main body, whioh his infonoation led him 
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to believe waa abiil at SaldaSa. Tliis attack was however a 
secondary object^ his attention was constantly directed towards 
Madrid. To boat the troops in his front would be a victory 
of little value beyond the honour, because the third and fourth 
corps were so near; the pith of the operation was to tempt 
the emperor from Madrid, and his march from that capital 
was to be the signal for a retreat which sooner or later was 
inevitable. In fine, to draw Napoleon from the south was the 
design, and it behoved the man to be alert who mter{)osed 
between the lion and his prey. 

On the 23rd Eomaua gave notice the French were in 
motion from the side of Madrid, and in the night of the 23rd, 
the troops being actually in march towards Carrion, this intel- 
ligence was confirmed by the general’s own spies; all of 
whose reports said the whole French army was in movement to 
crush the English. The fourth corps had been halted at Tala- 
vem, the fifth at Vitoria, the eighth was closing up to reinforce 
tiio second, and the emperor in person was marching towards 
the Ouadarama. The principal object was thus attained. The 
siege of Zaragoza was delayed, the southern provinces allowed 
to breathe, and it only remained to prove, by a timely retreat, 
that this hazardous offensive operation was not the result of 
improvident rashness, but the hardy enterprise of a great com- 
mander acting under peculiar circumstances. As a mere 
military measure his judgment condemned it; as a political 
one he thought it of doubtful advantage, because Spain was 
really passive ; but he desired to give the Spaniards an oppor- 
tunity of making one more struggle for independence. That 
was done. If they could not or would not profit of the occa- 
sion, if their hearts were faint or their hands feeble the shame 
and the loss were their own; the British general had done 
enough, enough for honour, enough for utility, more than 
enough for prudence : the madness of the times required it. 
His army was already on the verge of destruction, the enemy’s 
force was hourly increasing in his front, the first symptoms of 
a retreat would bring it headlong on, the emperor threatened 
. the line of communication with Gallicia, and by the rapidity 
of his mardi lefib no time for consideration. 

first bursty by which he swept the northern pro- 
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vinccs and planted his standard on the banks of the TaguS| 
that iiiouurch had put all the resources of his subtle genius 
into activity, endeavouring to soften tbo public mind, and by 
engrafting benefits on ilie terror his victories had created to 
gain over the people. Lut he likewise gathered in his extended 
wings for a new flight, designed to caiTy liim over all the 
southern kingdoms of the Peninsula, and give him the rocks 
of Lishoii as a resting-place for his eagles. Madrid was tranquil; 
Toledo, notwithstanding her heroic promises had never even 
shut her gates; one division of the first corps occupied that 
town, another was at Ocafia, and the light cavalry scoured 
the whole of La Mancha to the borders of Andalusia. The 
fourth corps, with Milhaud’s and Lasalle’s horsemen, were at 
Talavera preparing to march to Badajos ; and sixty tliousand 
men with one hundred and fifty guns and fifteen days’ pro- 
visions in carts, were reviewed at the gates of Madrid upon 
the lOtii; tliree days afterw’ards they were in full march to 
intercept the line of sir John Moore’s march. 

Napoleon was informed of that gent*ral’s advance on the 
21st, and in an instant the Spaniards tlidr juntas and their 
annies were dismissed from his thoughts; his corps were 
arrested in their different movements, ten thousand men were 
left to control the capital, and on the evening of the 22nd 
fifty thousand men were the foot of 'the Guadarama. A 
deep snow choked the passes, and twelve hours of ineffectual 
toil left the advanced guards still on the wroug side ; the 
general commanding reported that the road was impracticable, 
but Napoleon placing himself at the head of the column, on 
foot and amidst storms of hail and drifting snow, led his 
soldiers over the mountain. Many men and aninials died 
during the jmssagc, which lasted two days, but the emperor, 
personally urging on the troops with unceasing vehemence, 
reached ViJlacastin, fifty miles from Madrid on the 24th. The 
26th he was at Tordestllas with the guards and the divisions 
of Lapisse and Dcssolcs ; the dragoons of La Houssaye entered 
Valladolid same day, and Ney with the sixth corps was at 
KiolSeob, . , 

Frpm yord^iiks Napoleon wrote to Soult, concluding his 
thi^ ; *Otir cavalry 8cmds are dremly at jll0i£mii& 
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If the English pass to-day in thdr posiMon they 
are tost : if i/tey attack you with all their force, 

Ttiire one days march; the farther they proceed tJte 
better for us. If they retreat pwrsue them closely.* 

Then, full of hope, he hastened himself to Valderas, but had 
the mortification to learn he was twelve hours too late. Ho 
had made a wonderful march, resting neither day nor night, 
but the British were across the Eslal In fact Soult was in 
full pursuit when this letter was written, for Moore, well aware 
of his own~«ituation, had given orders to retreat the moment 
the intelligence of Napoleon’s march from Madrid reached him, 
and the heavy baggage was immediately moved to tile rear, 
while the reserve, the light brigades, and the cavalry remained 
at Sahagun, the latter pushing patroles up to the enemy’s 
lines, and skirmishing to hide the retrograde march. 

On the 24th, Hope, having two divisions, retired by the 
road of Mayorga ; Baird with another, by that of Valencia de 
San Juan, where there was a ferry-boat to cross the Esla river ; 
the marquis of Bomana undertook to guard tlie bridge of 
Mansilla. Lorge’s dragoons arrived the same day at Frechilla, 
and the division of Laborde entered Paredes. The 25th 
Moore with the reserve and light brigades, followed Hope’s 
column to Valderas ; the 26th B&ird passed the Esla at Valencia 
and took post on the other side, yet with some difficulty, for 
the boat was small the fords deep and the river rising. The 
commander-in-chief approached the bridge of Castro #onzalo 
early in the morning of the 26th, but the stores were a long 
time passing, a dense fog intercepted the view, and so nicely 
timed was the march, that the scouts of the imperial horsemen 
were .already investing the flank of the column, and even 
carried off some of the baggage. 

The left banlt of the river commanded the bridge, and gene- 
ral Bobert CraWfurd remained with a brigade of infantry and 
two guns to protect the passage; for the cavalry was still 
watching Soult^ who was now pressing forward in pursuit. 
Lord Paget, after passing Mayorga, liad been intercepted by a 
strong body of horse belonging to the emperor’s army. It 
was embattled on a swelling ground close to the road, the soil 
was deep and soaked with snow and rain, yet two squadronist 
vou 1 . X , 
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of the tenth rode stiffly up to the sunimit, and notwithstand- 
ing the enemy’s advantage of numbers and iwsition, Killed 
twenty and captured one hundred. This was a hardy action ; 
but the English cavalry had been engaged more or less for 
twelve successive days, with such fortune and bravery that 
above five hundred prisoners had already fallen into their 
hands, and their leaders being excellent their confidence whs 
^ ; unbounded. From Mayorga Paget proceeded to 

Journal of Benevente, and Soult, with great judgment, 
Operations, pushed for Astorga by the road of Mancilla, where- 
upon Komana, leaving throe thousand men and 
two guns to defend the bridge at the latter place, fell back to 
Leon. Thus Moore recovered by a critical march his commu- 
nications with Gallicia, and so far baffled tlie emperor ; yet 
his position was neither safe nor tenable. 

Benevente, a rich open place, remarkable for a small but 
curious Moorish castle containing a collection of ancient 
armour, is situated iu a plain which extending from the Gal- 
lician mountains to the neighbourhood of Burgos appears to 
be boundless. The river Bsla winded through it about four 
miles in front of Benevente, and the bridge of Castro Gonzalo 
was the key to the town; the right bank of the Esla was how- 
ever entirely commanded from the further side and there were 
many fords. Eighteen mileife higlier up, at Valencia de Sun 
Juan, ^horter road from Mayorga to Astorga crossed the 
river by the ferry-boat ; and at Mancilla, the passage being 
only defended by Spaniards was in a manner open to Soult, 
for Romana had not destroyed the arches of the bridge. 
Beyond Mancilla, under the hills skirting this great plain, 
stood the town of Leon, which was incloBO(f with walls and 
capable of resisting a sadden assault. 

Moore knowing tlie line of the Esla could not be mMixi- 
tained, resolved to remain no longer than was necessary to 
dear out his magaisines at Benevente, end cover th© march of 
his stores. But the road to Astotga by Leon was much 
shorter than tliat through Benevente, and as Bomana was 
inclined t^ idreat to Gallicia, sir John requested him to 
maintain Xeon as long as possible, and leave Galtida^Open 
for the ]|iig^ish army. Bomana assented to both requests^ 
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and as he had a great rabble, and a number of citizens and 
volunteers were willing and even eager to fight, the town 
might have made resistance. MoOre hoped it would, and 
gave orders to break down the bridge at Castro Gonzalo in 
his own front, the moment the stragglers and baggage should 
have passed. Meantime the bad example of murmuring 
given by men of high rank had descended lower, many 
regimental oflicers neglected their duty, and what with dislike 
to a retreat, the severity of the weather, and the inexperience 
of the army, the previous fine discipline of the troops was 
broken down: disgraceful excesses had been committed at 
Valdcras, and the general severely reproached the army for 
its evil deeds, appealing to the honour of the soldiers for 
amendment. 

On the night of the 2Gth, the light cavalry of the imperial 
guard, riding close up to the bridge of Castro Gonzalo^ 
ca])tured some M'omen and baggage, and endcavourc<l to 
surprise the post, which gave rise to a remarkable display of 
courage and discipline. John Walton and Richard Jackson, 
private soldiers of the forty-third, were posted beyond the 
bridge, with orders that one should stand firm, the other fire 
and run back to the brow and give notice whether there were 
many enemies or few. Jackson fired but was overtaken and 
received tr^elve or fourteen sabre cuts ifi an instant; never- 
theless, he came staggering on and gave the signal, while 
Walton, with equal resolution, stood his ground and wounded 
several of the assailants, who retired leaving him unhurt, but 
with his cap, knapsack, belts, and musket cut in above twenty 
jdaCes, his bayonet bent double, bloody to the hilt, and notched 
like a saw. 

On the 27th, the cavalry and the stragglei’s being all over 
the river, Crawfurd commenced destroying the bridge amidst 
torrents of rain and snow ; lialf the troops vrbrkcd, the other 
half kept the enemy at bay from the heights on the left bank, 
(ot the cavalry scouts of the imperial guard were spread over 
the plain. At ten o’clock at night n large party, following 
some waggons again endeavoured to pass the piquets and 
gallop down to the bridge; that failing, a few dismounted, 
and extending to the' right and left commeneed a skirmishing 
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lire, ^vliilc others remained ready to charge if the position of 
the tro(jpSj which they expected to ascertain by this scheme, 
sliould ofl’er an opportunity. They failed, and this anxiety to 
interrupt the work induced Crawfurd to destroy two arches 
ijj stead of one, and blow up the connecting buttress; the 
masonry was so solid, that it was not until twelve o’clock in 
the night of the 28th that all i>reparation8 were completed, 
when the troops descended the lieights on the left bank, and 
]>assiug very silently by single files and over planks laid 
across the broken arches, gained the other side without lo^ ; 
an instance of singular good fortune, for the night was dark 
and tempestuous, the river rising rapidly with a roaring noise, 
and the enemy close at hand. To have resisted an attack 
would have been impossible, hut the retreat was undiscovered 
and the mine sprung with good efleet. 

Crawfurd marched to Beneventc wlicre the cavalry and the 
reserve still remained. Hevo several tliousand infantry slept 
in the upper part of an immense convent built round a square, 
and a frightful catastrophe was impending; for the lower 
galleries were tluckly stowed with cavalry horses, there was 
but one entrance, and two officers of the forty-third coming 
from the bridge perceived on entering the convent, that a 
large window-shutter was on fire, that in a few moments the 
straw under the horses would ignite and six thousand men 
and animals must inevitably perisli in the flames. One of 
them, captain Lloyd, a man of great strength and activity, 
and of a presence of mind which never failed, made a sign of 
silence to his companion, and springing on to the nearest 
horse, run along the bocks of the others until he reached the 
blazing shutter, which he tore off its hinges and cast out of 
the window; then awakening a few men, he cleared the 
passage without any alarm, which in such a case would have 
been as destructive as the Are. 

Two days’ rest had been gained at Beneycnte, but little 
could be done to remove the stores^ and the greatest part were 
destroyed. The army was and liad been from the first without 
sufficient means of transport, the general Iiad no money to 
procure It, and the ill-will and shuffling conduct of the Juntas 
infinitely to the difficulties. Hope and Fraser march* 
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J^y Lubaiieza reached Astorga the 29tli, where Baird 
joined tljeui from Valencia de San Juan ; on the same day 
the reserve and Orawfurd’.s brigade (|iiittcd Benevente^ but 
the cavalry remained in that town, liaving guards at the fords 
of the Esla. In this state of affairs general Lefebre Desnouettes, 
leading the French advanced guard came up to Castro 
Gonsalo and seeing only a few cavalry posts on the great 
plain, hastily concluded there was nothing to support them ; 
wherefore crossing the river at daybreak by a ford above 
the bridge, he advanced with six hundred horsemen of the 
imperial guard into the plain. The piquets under, Loftns 
Otway retired fighting until joined by a part o%thc third 
German hussars, when the whole charged the leading French 
stpiadrons with some effect; C. Stewart then took the com- 
jnaiid, and the grouinl w'as obstinately disputed, yet the 
enemy advanced. At this moment the plain was covered 
with stragglers haggage^mules and followers of the ann}’^, the 
town was tilled with tumult, the distant ]nquets and \idettea 
were seen galloping in from the right and left, the French 
were pressing forward boldly, and every appearance indicated 
that the enemy’s whole army was come up and passing the river 
Lord Paget ordered the tenth hussar% mount and form 
under the cover of some houses at the edge of the town, fur 
he desired to draw the French, whose real situation he had 
detected at once, well into the plain before he attacked. In 
half an hour, he was ready and gave the signal ; the tenth 
hussars galloped forward, the piquets already engaged closed 
together, and the whole charged. Quickly then the scene 
changed. The French fled at full speed towards the river, the 
British followed sabring the hindmost until the French 
squadrons, without breakiug their ranks, plunged into the 
stream and gained the opposite hciglits: there like experi- 
i&nced soldiers they wheeled, and seemed inclined to come 
forward a second time, but when two guns opened upon them 
they retired. During the pursuit in the plain, an officer was 
observed to separate from the main body and make to^yards 
another part of the river, he was followed by two men and 
refusing to stop was wounde<l and brought in a prisoner. It 
was Lefebre Desnouettes, 
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Altliougli the imperial guards wore outumubered iu the 
end, they were very superior at the ooininencemeut of* this 
ftctiou, which was stiftiy fouglit on both sides; for the British 
lost fifty men, and the French left fifty-five killed and 
I-arrey*s wounded on the field, and seventy prisoners 
8urxic»u besides their general and other officers. Baran 

Caiiipmgn. Larroy says, seventy of those who recrossed tlie 

river were also wounded, making a total loss of two hundred 
excellent soldiers. Lord Paget maintained his posts on the 
Esla under an occasional cannonade until the evening, and 
then witlidrew to La Baneza. Napoleon had now reached 
Valderas,^ey was at Villaton, Lapisse at Toro, and though 
the Fren^ troops were worn down with fatigue the emperor 
still urged them on ; the duke of Dalmatia, he said, would 
intercept tlie Englisli at Astorga and their labours would be 
finally rewarded. Nevertheless, the destniction of the Castro 
Coiizaio bridge was so well accomplished that twenty-four 
hours were required to repair it, the fords were now impass- 
able, and it was the dOth before Bessicres could cross the 
Bulletin river; but on tliat day he passed through Bene- 
vente with nine thousand cavalry, and bent his 
course towards La Baneza. Franceschi iiad meanwhile carried 
the bridge of Manailla de las Mulas with a single charge 
of his light horsemen, ai^ captured all the artillery and 
one half of the Spanish division left to protect it ; Eomana 
immediately abandoned Leon with many stores, and the 31st 
SouU entered tliat town without firing a shot, while Bessi&res 
^ entered La Baneza and pushed posts forward to 

Journal of the Puente d’Oiwigo on one side, and the Puente 

Operations, Valclhbre on the other : the rear of the English 
, army was still in Astorga, the head-quarters 
having arrived there only the day before. 

In the jjrceeding month large stores had been gradualJy 
brought up to this town by Baird, and ordeirti were givai to 
destroy them after supplying tlie immediate wants of the 
army; but Eomana, who would neither defend Loon nor 
liod, contrary to his promises, pre-oeeupied i^rga 
with his fugitive army, and when the Engfish ifitirions 
■^marched in, such a tumult and confusion arose, that no disH- 
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bation could be made nor the destruction of tbe stores effected. 
This* unexpected disorder was very detrimental to discipline, 
wbieh the unwearied efforts of the general had partly restored; 
tbe resources which he hail depended on for the support of his 
soldiers thus became mischievous, and disorganized instead of 
nourishing them, lie had the further vexation to hear 
lloinana, the principal cause of this misfortune, proposing, 
with troops unable to resist a jihousand light infantry, to 
recommence offensive operations on a plan in comparison with 
which the visions of Don Quixote were wisdom. 

On the 31st the flank brigades separated from the army at 
Bonillas, and bent their course by cross roads towards’ Orense 
and Vigo, being detached to lessen the pressure dh the com- 
missariat, and to cover the flanks of the army. Fraser’s and 
Hope’s divisions entered Villa Franca, and Baird’s division 
was at Bembibre. Tlie reserve and head-quarters halted at 
Cambarros, a village six miles from Astorga, until the cavalry 
fell back in tlie night to the same place, and then the reserve 
marched to Bembibre. Eomana left his infantry to wander as 
they plejised, and retired with his cavalry and some guns to 
the valley of the Minho; the rest of his artillery got mixed 
with the British army, and most of it was captured before 
reaching Lugo. 

Napoleon entered Astorga the Ist of January 1 809. Seventy 
thousand French infantry, ten thousand cavalry, and two huii 
dred pieces of artillery, were after many days of incessant 
marching there united. The congregation of this mighty force, 
while it evinced the power and energy of the French monarch 
attested alS'J the genius of the English general, who liad found 
means to arrest the course of the conqueror, and draw him 
with the flower of his army to this remote and unimportant 
part of the Peninsula when its fairest provinces were prostrate 
Oeueath strength of his band. That Moore succoured 
Sljom in hajf extremity and in her hour of weakness inter- 
eepted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour 
can deny. For what troops, what jireparations, whkt courage, 

' what capacity was there in the south to have resisted even for 
an ic^tant, the, progress of a man, who, in ten days, and in 
the depth of winter crossing the snowy ridge of the Carpen- 
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tiiios, liad traversed two hundred miles of hostile country^ and 
transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga in a 
sliorter time than a Spanish courier would liavc taken to travel 
the same distance ! 

This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the quick- 
ness of his adversary; but Kapoleon, though he had failed to 
destroy the English army, resolved, nevertheless, to cast it 
forth of the Peninsula. Be«jg himself recalled to France by 
tidings that the Austrian storm was ready to burst, he fixed 
upon Soult to continue the pursuit. For this purpose three 
divisions of cavalry and three of infantry were added to that 
marshal’s former command; yet of these last, the two com- 
manded by Loison and Heudelet were several marches in the 
rear, and Bonnet’s remained always in the ^fou- 
Journaiof Ander. Hence the whole number 

Operations, immediately led to the pursuit was about twenty- 
five thousand men, of which four thousand two 
hundred were cavalry, composing the divisions of Lorges, La 
Houssaye, and Franceschi; fifty-four guns were with the 
columns, and Loisou’s and Heudelet’s divisions followed by 
forced marches. But Soult was supported by Hey with tlie 
sixth corps, wanting its third division, yet mustering above 
sixteen thousand men under arms, the flower of the French 
army, and having thirty-se^n pieces of artillery. Thus, in- 
cluding Laborde, Heudelet, and Loison’s division, nearly sixty 
thousand men and ninety-one guns were put on the track of 
the English army. The emperor returned to Valladolid, where 
he received the addresses of the notables and deputies from 
Madrid and other great towns and strove by promises and 
other means to win the good opinion of the public. Ap- 
pointing Joseph his lieutenant-general, he allotted separate pro- 
vinces for each 'corps d’arm^e,’ the imperial guard was to 
return to France^ imd himself departing on horseback with 
scarcely any escort, frustrated some designs, which the Spaniards 
had it is said formed against his person, by the astonishing 
speed of his journey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SoULT nowise inferior to any of tuis nation, if the emperor 
bo excepted, followed Moore with a vigour indicating his 
desire to finish the campaign in a manner suitaldo^to its 
opening at Gamonal. His main body followed ^ 
the route of Fonccvadou and Pontefen’ada ; a journal of 
column took the road of Cambarros and Bembibre, ^^crationa, 
and Franceschi entered the valley of the Syl, in- 
tending to move up that river and turn the position of Villa 
Franca del Bierzo. Thus Moore, after having twice baffled the 
emperor’s combinations, wjis still i)ressed in his retreat with a 
fury that seemed to incretise every moment. The separation 
of his light brigades, reluctantly adopted on the bad counsel 
of his quarter-master-gorieral Murray, had weakened the army 
by three thousand men. He however still possessed nineteen 
thousand of all arms, good soldiers to fight, and strong to 
march although shaken in discipline by the disorders at 
Valderas and Astorga; for his exertions to restore order and 
regularity were by many officers slightly seconded, and by 
some with scandalous levity disregai*ded. There was no choice 
but to retreat. The astonishing rapidity with which the 
emperor had brought up his overbearing numbers and thrust 
the English army into Gallicia, had rendered the natural 
strength of that country unavailing ; the resources were few 
even for an army in winter quarters, and for a campaign in 
that season there were none at all. All the draught cattle 
that could be procured would scarcely have transported am- 
munition for two battles, whereas the French, sweeping the 
rich plains- of Castille with their powerful cavalry, might have 
fomod magazines at Astorga and Leon, and been supjilied in 
abumlanoe while the English were starving. 

Before he advanced from Salamanca, Moore, foreseeing his 
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niovoincnt must sooner or later end in a retreat, bad sent 
offieei’s to examine tlic roads of Gallicia, and the harbours 
Apiitndix ''bich oflered the greatest advantages for em- 
jsu ij, ’ barkation. By the reports of those officers, which 
^ arrived from day to day, and by the state of the 
magazines which ho had directed to be formed, his measures 
were constantly regulated. The stores at Astorga, 
Bcuev(*nto, and Labaneza, bad by untoward cir- 
I'aiwifc. curustances tbe deficiency of transport been 
rendered of no avail beyond the momentary supply^ 
nud part of their contents faUiug into the enemy’s hands, gave 
him some cause of triumph : those at Villa Franca and Liigo 
contained fourteen days’ consumption, and there were smaller 
magazines formed on the line of Orenso and Vigo. 

More than this could not have been accomplished. It was 
now only tbe fiftceuiU day Binco be had left Salamanca, and 
already the torrent of war, diverted from the south, was 
foaming among the rocks of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand 
British troops posted in strong ground might have offered 
battle to very superior numbers; yet where was the use of 
merely fighting an enemy who had three hundred tliousaud men 
in Spain ? Nothing could be gained, but he miglit 
by a quick retreat reach his ships umnolested, and 
carry his arm/ from that narrow corner to the 
Bouthem provinces, and renew the war under more favourable 
circumstances. It was by this combination of a fleet and 
army the greatest assistance could be given to Spain, and tbe 
strength of England become most formidable ; as** few days* 
sailing would carry the troops to Cadiz ; six weeks* constant 
marching would not bring tbe French from Gallicia to that 
neighbourhood. The northern provinces were broken, suklued 
in spirit, and possessed few resources; the southern provinces, 
rich and fertile, had scarcely seen an enemy, and there was the 
scat of government. Moore, reasoning thus, resolved to fall 
down to the coast and embark with as little delay as might be; 
but Vigo, Corufla, and Ferrol were the principal harbours, and 
their relative advantages could only be determined by the reports 
of the engineers not yet received ; and as those reports came in 
day to day the line of retreat became sulagM to change. 
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Wlneu Soult took the coiiuiiaud of tlio pursiiiag army liope’s 
autl Fraser’s diviaiona were at Villa Fmuoa, Baird’s at Bcmbibre, 
the reserve and ctivalry at Gambarros, six miles from Astorga. 
Behind Gambarros the mountains of Gallicia rose abruptly, 
yet there was no position, because, after the iirst rise at the 
village of liodrigatos, the gi'oimd continually descended to 
Calcabellos a small town four miles from Villa Franca ; and the 
old road of Fouccvadon and Poutoferrada, which turned the 
whole of this lino, was choked with the advancing 
columns of the enemy. The reserve and the 
cavalry therefore inarclied during the night to 
Bembibrc, and on their arrival Baird’s division pro- 
ceeded to Calcabellos^ but in the immense wine- 
vaults of Bembibrc hundreds of men remained inebrif^ed, 
the followers of the army crowded the houses, and many of 
llomana’s disbanded men were mixed with this heterogeneous 
mass of marauders, drunkards, muleteers, women, and children : 
the weatlier was dreadful, and despite the utmost exertions of 
the general-iu-clueli when the reserve marched the next 
morning, the number of those unfortmiate wretches was not 
diminished. Mooi'o leaving a small ^ard with them pro- 
cectlcd to Oal(?abello8, but scarcely bad the reserve marcheil 
out when some French cavalry appeared and in a moment the 
road was filled with the miserable stragglers, who came 
crowding after the troo])9, some with shrieks of distress and 
wild gestures, others with brutal exclamations. Some overcome 
with fear threw away their arms, otiiers too stupidly intoxi- 
cated to fire reeled to and fro alike insensible to danger and 
disgrace, and the horsemen bearing at a gellop ^through the 
disorderly mob, cuttings to the right and left as they passed, 
rode so close to the retiring column that it was forced to halt 
and check their audacity. 

At Calteabellos the reserve took up a position, Baird marched 
to Hei^erias, and Moore went on to Villa Franca; but in that 
town also great excesses had been committed by the preceding 
divisions; the magazines were* plundered, the bakers driven 
from the ovens, the wine-stores forced, the commissaries pre- 
vented making the regular distributions; the doors of the 
houees wero broken, and a scandalous insuboreWtion then 
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showed a discreditable relaxation of discipline by the officerfl, 
Moore arrested this disorder, caused one man taken in ihe act 
of plundering a magazine to l)c hanged in the market-place, 
and then issuing severe orders returned to Calcabellos. 

A small but at this season of the year a deep stream, called tl\o 
Guia, run through that to^vn, and was crossed by a stone 
biidge. On the Villa Fr[iuca side a lofty ridge, rough with 
vincyartls and stone walls, was occupied by two thousand five 
hundred infantry, with a battery of six guns; four hundred 
riflemen, and a like number of cavalry, were posted on a hill 
two miles beyond the river, to watch the roads of Bcmbibre 
and Foncevadon. In this situation, on the 3rd of January, 
a little after noon, the French general Colbert approached with 
six or eight squadrons, but observing the ground behind 
Calcabellos so strongly occupied demanded reinforcenjents. 
Soult believing the English did not mean to stand, ordered 
Colbert to charge without delay, and the latter, stung by the 
message, obeyed with precipitate fury. From one of tliose 
errors so frequent in war, the British cavalry, thinking a greater 
force was riding against them, retired at speed to Calcabellos, 
and the riflemen who' had withdrawn when the French first 
came in sight, were just passing the bridge, when a crow<l of 
staft-oflicers, the cavalry, and the enemy, came in upon them in 
one mass : thirty or forty i|ien were taken, and Colbert crossing 
the river charged on the spur up the road. The remainder 
of the riflemen had however thrown themselves into the vine- 
yards, and when the enemy approached within a few yards, 
opened such a deadly Are, that the greatest number of the 
French horsemen were killed on the spot, and among the rest 
Colberts His fine martial figure his ^ voice his gestures and 
bis great valour, had excited the admiration of the British, 
end a general feeling of sorrow was predominant when the 
gallant soldier fell Some French voltigeurs now crossed the 
river, and a few of the 5.2nd regiment descended from tlie 
upper part of the ridge to the assistance of the riflemen, 
whereupon a sharp skirmisb^commenced, in which two or 
three hundred men of both sides were killed or wounded* 
ToWiirds the termination Merle’s infantry appeared pn the 
JjIHs and made a demonstration of crossing ojyposite to the left 
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of the^English position, but a battei’y checked this, night came 
on, and the conil)at ceased. 

As the road from Villa Franca to Lugo led through a rugged 
country, the cavalry were sent on to the latter town, and 
during the night the French patroles breaking in upon the 
rifle piquets, wounded some men, yet were beaten back without 
being able to discover that the English had abandoned the 
position. This however was the case, and the reserve reached 
Herrerias, a distance of eighteen miles, on the morning of the 
4th, Baird’s division being then at Nogales, Hope’s and Fraser’s 
near Lugo. 

At Herrerias, Moore, who constantly directed tlie inove- 
iiients of the rear-guard, received the first reports of the 
engineers relative to the harbours. Vigo, besides its greater 
distance, ottered no 3 )Osition to cover tho embarkation, but 
Coruna and Betauzos did. The march to Vigo was therefore 
abandoned, the ships were directed round to Corufia, and 
the general, who now deeply regretted the separation of 
his light brigtides, sent forward instructions for tlie leading 
division to halt at Lugo, where he designed to rally the army 
and give battle if the enemy would accept it. These important 
orders were carried to Baird by captain George Napier, aide- 
de-camp to the coramauder-in-chief, yet sir David forwarded 
them by a private dragoon, who got drunk and lost the 
despatch ; this blameable irregularity was ruinous to Fraser’s 
troops, for in lieu of resting two days at Lugo, that general, 
unwitting of the order, pursued his toilsome journey towards 
St. Jago de Compostella, and returning without food or rest 
lost more than four hundred stragglers. 

On the 5th, the reserve, having by a forced march of thirty- 
six miles gained twelve hours’ start of the enemy, readied 
Nogales, and there met a large convoy of English clothing, 
shoes, and ammunition, intended for Bomana’s army, yet 
moving towards the enemy, — a circumstance characteristic of 
Spain. There was a bridge at Nogales which the engineers 
failed to destroy) and it was of little consequence, for the river 
was fordable above and below, and tl^e general Vas unwilling, 
unless for some palpable advantage which seldom presented 
itself)^ to injure tke comrannications of a country he was unable* 
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to serve : the bridges also were commonly very solidly con- 
structed, and the ai*dies having little span, could bo rendered 
passable again in a shorter time than they could be destroyed. 
Moreover, the road was covered with baggage, sick men, 
women, and plunderers, all of whom would have been thus 
sacrificed,’ the peasantry, although armed, did not molest the 
enemy, and fearing both sides alike carried their effects into 
the mountains, yet even there the villanoiis marauders followed 
tliem, and in some cases were killed, -ra just punishment for 
quitting their colours. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the tail of a retreating force exhibits terrible scenes 
of distress, and on the road near Nogales the followers of the 
army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldi^Srs, 
barefooted, harassed, and weakened by their excesses at Bem- 
bihre and Villa Franca, wore dropping to the rear by hundreds, 
while broken carts, dead animals, and the piteous spectacle of 
women and children, struggling or falling exhausted in the 
snow, completed a picture of war, which, like Janus, lias a 
double face. 

Franceschi, after turning Villa Franca scoured the valley of 
g the Syl, captured many Spanish prisoners and 

Journal of baggage, and now regained the line of march at 

Gyrations, Becerea. The French army, also, recovering their 
lo.st ground, passed Nogales towards evening, 
galling the rear-guard with a continual skirmish. Here it was 
that dollars to the amount of twenty-five thousand pounds 
were abandoned. This small sum was kept near head-quarters 
to answer sudden emergencies, and the bullocks drawing it 
bekig tired, the general, who could not save the money with- 
out risking an ill-timed action, had it roiled down the side of 
the mountain, where part of it was afterwards gathered by the 
enemy, part by the Uallician peasants. The returns laid 
before parliameilit iu I §09 made the sura and tlie 

whole loss duriug the campaign nearly 77^000/. ; but it is 
easier to make an entiy of one sum for a treasmy return than 
to state the details accurately; the money-agents like the 
militaiy-ageats, ti^d independently, and all defieieiit4es went 
dou^ abandoned treasure. Oiicei^ ictuhlly 

preset agre^i, thtft the only treasure by tW array 
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was tUat at Nogales, aud the ®am was 25,000^. When it was 
ordere’d to be rolled over the brink of the hill two guns and a 
battalion of infantry were actually engaged with the 'enemy 
for its protection, and some person in whose charge the 
treasure was, exclaiming, * It .is money!’ the general replied, 
' So are shot aud shells.’ Accidents also will happen in war. 
An officer of the guards had charge of the ears drawing this 
treasure, an officer of the line seeing the bullocks exhausted, 
pointed out where fresh and strong animals were to be found ; 
but the escorting officer, cither ignorant of or indifferent to his 
duty, took no notice of this recommendation, and continued 
his march Avith the exhausted cattle which occasioned tllc loss 
of the treasure. 

Towards evening the reserve approached Constantino, the 
French Avere close upon the rear, and a hill within pistol-shot 
of the bridge offered them so much advantage there was little 
hope to effect the passage without great loss. Moore posted 
the riflemen and the artillery on the hill, so as to mask the 
retreat of the reserve, and the enemy, ignorant of the vicinity 
of a river, were cautious until they saw the guns go off at a 
trot and the riflemen follow at full speed ; then they pursued 
briskly, but when they reached the bridge the British were 
over, and a good line of battle was formed on the other side. 
A fight commenced, and the assailants were continually rein- 
forced as their columns of march arrived; general E. Paget hoAV- 
ever maintained the post Avith two regiments until nightfall, 
and then retired to Lugo in front of which the whole army was 
now assembled. A few of the French cavalry showed them- 
selves on the 6th, but the infantry did not appear, and the 7th, 
Moore gave a severe yet just rebuke to the officers and soldiers 
for their previous wont of discipline, at the same time 
announcing his intention to offer battle. It has been Avell 
said, that *a British army may be gleaned in a retreat but 
cannot be reaped; whatever may \)^ their misery the soldiers 
wiU always be found clean at review and ready at a fight ; 
scarcely was this order issued, when the line of battle, so 
attenuated before, was filled* with vigorous men, full of con- 
fidence valour. Fifteen hundred had previously fallen in 
or dr0p|)ed io the rear, but as three fresh battaliong, 
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left by Bainl when he first advanced from Astorga, had rejoined 
the army between Villa Franca and Lugo, nineteen tlioasaad 
combatants were still under arms. 

On the right the English ground was comparatively flat and 
partially protected by a bend of the Minho ; the centre was 
amongst vineyards with low stone w^alls. The left, somewhat 
withheld, rested on the mountain supported and covered by 
the cavalry ; for it was the intention of the general to engage 
deeply with his riglit and centre before he closed with his left 
wing, in which he had posted the flower of his troops : he 
thought thus to bring on a decisive battle, and trusted to the 
men’s valour so to handle the enemy that he would be glad to 
let the army retreat unmolested. Other hope to re*embark 
the troops without loss there was none, save by stratagem; 
Soult, commanding soldiers habituated to war, might be 
tempted but could never be forced to engage in a decisive 
battle amongst those ingged mountains, where whole days 
might pass in skirmishing without any progress being made 
towards crippling an adversary. 

It was mid-day before the French marshal arrived in person 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand men, and the remainder 
of his power followed in some disarray ; for the marches had 
not been so easy but that many even of the oldest soldiers had 
dropped behind. As the^ columns came up, they formed in 
order of battle along a strong mountain ridge ifronting the 
English. The latter were partly hidden by inequalities of the 
ground, Soult doubted if they were all before him, and taking 
four guns, and some squadrons commanded by colonel Lolle- 
inandc, he advanced towards the centre and opened a Are, 
which was immediately silenced by a reply from fifteen pieces : 
the marshal thus convinced that something more than a rear- 
guard was in his front retired. About an hour after he made 
a feint on the right, and at the seme time sent ^ column of 
infantry and five gans against the left. On that side the three 
regiments which had lately joined were drawn up, and the 
French pushing the outposts hard, w'erc gaining the advantage, 
when Moore arrived, rallied the li^ht troops, broke the adverse 
eplumn,^ and treated it very roughly in the pursuit. The 
^^ted loss of the French was between three aiid four 
men. 
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It,\vas now evident the British meant to gi\ C haitle, find 
Soult hastening the march of Laborde’s division which was 
still in the rear, requested Ncy, then at Villa Franca, to detach 
a division of the sixth corps by the Val des Orres to Orensc. 
Noy however, merely sent some troops into the 
valley of the Syl, and pushed his advanced posts journal of 
in front as far as Nogales, Poyo, and Dancos. At operations, 
daybreak on the 8th the two armies were still 
embattled. On the French side, seventeen thousand infantry, 
four thousand cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery were in line, 
yet Soult deferred the attack until the 9th. On the Fuglish 
part, sixteen thousand infantry, eighteen hundred cavalry^, and 
forty pieces of artillery, impatiently awaited the assault, and 
blamed their adversary for delaying a contest which they ardently 
desired; but darkness fell without a shot being fired, and with 
it fell the English general’s hope to engage his enemy on equal 
terms. What was to be done? Assail the French position, remain 
another day in expectation of an attack, or secretly gaining a 
march embark, or at least obtain time to secure a good cover- 
ing position for the embarkation. The first operation was war- 
ranted neither by present nor future advantages, for how could 
an inferior army expect to cripple a superior one, posted as, 
the French were on a strong mountain, with an overbearing 
cavalry to protect their infantry should the latter be beaten, 
and having twenty thousand fresh troops at the distance of 
two short marches in the rear. The British army was not 
provided to fight above one battle; there were no draught 
cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no 
magazines, no hospitals, no second line, no provisions: a 
defeat would have been ruin, a victory useless. A battle is 
always a serious affair, two battles in such circinnstunces, 
though both should be victories, would have been destruction ; 
but why fight after the army had been ndlied and the disasters 
of the march from Astorga remedied? What, if heating first 
Soult, and then Ncy, the British had arrived once more above 
Astorga, with perhaps ten thousand infantry, and half as many 
hundred cavalry; from the jnountains of Gallicia their general 
might h^vc cast his eyes as far as the Morena without being 
cheered by tbe siglit of a single Spanish army, none exifiled to 
voi*. U IT 
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aid lum, none to whom he might give aid: oven Air. Frei*e 
acknowledged that at this period, six thousand ill*armed men 
collected at Despehas Peros, formed the only barrier between 
the French and Seville. Sir John Moore had been sent out, 
not to waste English blood in fruitless battles, but to assist 
the universal Spanish nation ! 

The second operation was decided by the state of the maga- 
sir John zines j there was not bread for another day’s con* 
Moore's sumption remaining in the stores at Lngoj the 

I’apCTs Holdiers were in heart for fighting, but distressed 

by fatigue and bad weather; and each moment of delay 
increased privations that would soon have rendered them 
inefficient for a campaign in the south, the only point where 
their services could be effectual For two whole days battle 
had been offered, this was sufficient to rally the troops, restore 
order, and preserve the reputation of the army. About Lugo 
there was strong ground, yet it did not cover Corufia, being 
turned by the road leading from Orense to St. Jago de Coin- 
I)ostella, which there was no reason to suppose the Frcncli 
would ueglect: Soult pressed Ney to follow it. It was theu 
impossible to remain, useless if it had been possible. The 
general adopted the third plan, and prepared to decamp in the 
night. He ordered the fires to be kept bright, anti exhorted 
the troops to make a gre«t exertion which ho trusted would 
be the last required of them. 

Immediately in rear of the position, the ground was in- 
tersected by stone walls, and a number of intricate lanes; pre- 
cautions were therefore taken to mark the right tracks by 
placing bundles of straw at certain distances; officers were 
appointed to guide the columns, and at ten o’clock the regi- 
ments silently quitted their ground, and retired in excellent 
order. But a moody fortune pursued Moore throughout this 
campaign, baffling his prudence and thwarting his viewe, as if 
to prove the unyielding firmness of his mind. A terrible sl^orm 
of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, commenced as the army 
broke up from tb© position, the marks were des^oyed, the 
guides lost the true direction, only one of the divisions gained 
tlio; inak road, tlm other" two wore bewildered, and when 
broke, the rear columns were still near to Lugo, TIijb 
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fiitig^Le, the depreasiou of miud occasioned by this misfortune, 
and the want of shoes, broke the order of the march, stragglers 
became numerous, and unfortunately Baird, thinking to relieve 
the men during a halt which took place in the night, desired 
the leading division to take refuge from the weather in some 
houses a little way off the road. Complete disorganization 
followed this imprudent act. From that moment it became 
impossible to make the soldiers keep their ranks, plunder 
succeeded, the example was infectious ; and what with real 
suffering, and evil propensity encouraged by this error, the 
main body of the army, after having bivouacked for six’ hours 
in the rain, arrived at Betanzos on the evening of the 9th, in 
a state very discreditable to its discipline. 

The commander-in-chief, who covered this march with the 
reserve and cavalry, ordered several bridges to _ 
be destroyed, but the engineers failed of success m Mooro’g 
every attempt. Fortunately, the enemy did not ^'“rrativc. 
come up with the rear before the evening, and then only u'itli 
their cavalry, otherwise many prisoners must have fallen into 
their hands; for stragglers uncovered by the passage of the 
reserve wore so numerous, that when pressed, they united under 
sergeant Newman, of the 43rd regiment in force sufficient to 
repulse the French cavalry: a signal proof that the disorder 
was occasioned as much by insubordination as by fatigue. The 
reserve, commanded by Edward Paget, a man of firmness, 
ability, and ardent zeal, remained in position during the night, 
a few miles from Betanzos; the rest of the army was quartered 
in that town, and as the enemy could not gather in strength on 
the 10th, the eominander-in-chicf halted that day, and the 
cavalry passed from the rear-guard to the head of the column. 
The 11th, the French interrupted those employed to destroy 
the bridge of Betanzos, but from some mismanagement, 
although the twenty-eighth regiment repulsed the first skir- 
mishers, the wooden bridge was only partially destroyed. 

Sir John now assembled the army in one solid 
mass, The loss in the march from Lugo to Betanzos 
had been greater than that in all the former part of 
the retreat, added to all the losses in the advance and in the 
different aotiens. FouHeen or fifteen thousand infantry were 
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liowcvcr still ill column, and by an orderly inarch to Coruna, 
demon. St rated, that inattention and the want of experience in 
the officers wa.s the tnic cause of the disorders, which had 
afflicted the army far more than the sword of the enemy or 
the rigour of the elements. 

As the troops apiiroached Conifia, the general’s looks were 
earnestly directed towards the harbour, but an open expanse 
of water painfully convinced him, that to Fortune at least he 
was in no way beholden ; contrary winds still detained the 
fleet at Vigo, and the last consinniiig exertion made by the 
army was rendered fruitless 1 The men were put into quar- 
ters, and their loader awaited the progress of events. The 
bridge of El Burgo was now destroyed, and so was that of 
Cambria situated a few miles up the Mcro river, but the en- 
gineer employed, mortified at the former failures, was so anxious, 
that he remained too near the latter, and was killed by the 
explosion. Meanwhile three divisions occupied the town and 
suburbs of Corufia, and the reserve was posted between the 
village of El Burgo and the road of St. Jago de Compostella. 
For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, 
during which time they traversed eighty miles of road in 
two marches, passed several nights under arms in the snow of 
the mountains, were seypn times engaged, and now took 
the outposts having fewer men missing from the ranks, includ- 
ing those who had fallen in battle, than any other division in 
the amy ; an admirable instance of tbe value of good disci- 
pline, 'and a manifest proof of tbe malignant injustice with 
which Moore has been accused of jirecipitating his retreat 
beyond the measure of human strength. 

Corufia, although sufficiently strong to compel an enemy to 
break ground before it, was weakly fortified, and to tbe south- 
ward commanded by heights close to tlie walls, Moore caused 
the land front to be strengthened, and occupied the citadel; 
but lie di-sarmed the sea face of the woiks, and the inhabitants 
cheerfully and honourably joined in the labour, altliough they 
were aware the army would finally embark, and they would 
incur the enemy^s auger by taking part in the military opera- 
tioRB. flashes of light from the dark cloud at this 

eov^ng Spain may startle tlie reader, and make him 
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doubt if the Spaniards could have been so insufficient to their 
own'defence as represented. Yet the facts were as told, and it 
was auch paradoxical indications of character that deceived 
the world at the time, and induced men to believe the reckless, 
daring defiance of the power of France, so loudly proclaimed 
by the patriots, would be strenuously siii)portcd. Of proverbi- 
ally vivid imagination and quick resentments, the Spaniards 
feel and act individually rather than nationally, and during this 
war, what aj)peared constancy of purpose, was but a repetition 
of momentary fury generated like electric sparks by constimt 
collision with the French, yet daily becoming fainter as custom 
reconciled the sufferers to those injuries and insults which are 
commonly the attendants of war. Procrastiuation and impro- 
vidence are their besetting sins. At this moment large maga- 
zines of arms and ammunition, which had been sent in the 
early part of the preceding year from England, wore still in 
Coruna, unappropriated hy a nation infested with three hundred 
tlionsand enemies, and having a hundred thousand soldiers 
unclothed and without weapous ! 

Three miles from the town were piled four thousand barrels 
of powder in a magazine built upon a hill, and a smaller 
quantity was collected in another storehouse some distance 
from the first. Both were fired on the 13th. The inferior 
one exploded witli a terrible noise shaking all the houses in 
the town ; and when the train reached the great store, there 
ensued a crash like the bursting forth of a volcano. The 
earth trembled for miles, the rocks were torn from their bjisc-s, 
the agitated waters of the harbour rolled the vessels as in a 
storm, a vast column of smoke and dust, with flames and 
sparks shooting out from its dark flanks, arose perpendicu- 
larly and slowly to a great height, where it burst, and then a 
shower of stones and fragments of all kinds descending with 
a roaring sound, killed many persons- who had remained too 
near the spot : stillness, slightly interrupted by the lashing of 
the waves on the shore suceceded, and the business of the war 
went on. 

Now a painful measure was adopted; the ground in front 
of Coruna is impracticable for cavalry, the horses were gene- 
rally foundei*ed, it was impo8,siblc to embark them all in the 
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face of ah enemy, and a great number were reluctantly 
ordered to bo sliot ; woni down and foot-broken, they ifrould 
otherwise have been distributed among the French cavalry, or 
used as di'aught cattle until death relieved them from pro- 
crastinated sufToiing. But the very fact of their being so 
foundered was one of the results of inexperience; the cavalry 
had come out to Coruna without proper equipments, the 
horses 'were ruined, nob for want of shoes, but want of ham- 
mers and nails to put them on ! 

Soon the French gathered on the Mero, and Moore sought 
a position of battle. A chain of rocky elevations, commenc- 
ing on the sea-coast north-west of Coruna and eliding on the 
!Mero behind the village of El Burgo, offered a good line, 
wliich, covered by a branch of the Mero, would have forced 
the enemy to advance by the road of Compostella. But it 
was loo extensive, and if not wholly occupied, the French 
could turn the right and move along a succession of hills to 
the very gates of Coruna: the English general was thus 
reduced to occupy an inferior range, enclosed as it were, and 
commanded by the first within cannon shot. Soult’s army, 
exhausted by continual toil, could not concentrate before the 
12th, but on that day the infantry took post opposite El 
Burgo, while La Houssaye’s heavy cavalry liued the river as 
far as the ocean ; Frances^hi, crossing at the bridge of Colas, 
seven miles higher up, intercepted some stores coming from 
»St. Jago and made a few prisoners. The 14th, the bridges at 
El Burgo being rendered practicable for artillery, two divi- 
sions of infantry and one of cavalry passed the river, and to 
cover their march some guns opened on the English posts 
but were soon silenced by a superior fire. In the evening the 
transports from Vigo hove in sight ; they entered the harbour 
in the night, and the dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best 
horseSy and fifty pieces of artillery were embarked, six British 
and three Spanish guns worked by English gunnens only, 
Nobiti'sEx action. On the L^tli, 

peditioa de Laborde’s division arrived. Soult then occupied 
^Jaihcc. greater ridge enclosing the Britisli position, 

placing his right on the intersection of the road.s leading to 
St. Jago and Betanzos, his left on a rocky eminence over- 
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looking both armies : Ihs cavalry extended along the heights 
to tfieir own left, and a slight skirmish took place in the 
valley below. The English piquets opposite the right of the 
French also engaged, and being galled by the fire of two guns, 
colonel McKenzie of the fifth regiment, pushed out with some 
companies to seize the battery, whereupon a line of infantry, 
hitherto concealed by some stone walls, immediately arose, 
killed the colonel and drove his men back with loss. 

In the night, Soult with great difficulty dragged eleven 
heavy guns to the rocks which closed the left of his line, and 
in the morning he formed his order of battle. Laborde’s 
division was posted on the right, one half being on the high 
ground, the other on the descent towards the river. Merle’s 
division was in the centre. Mermet’s division formed the 
left. The po.siticn was covered on the right by the villages 
of Palavia Abaxo and Portosa, and in the centre by a wood. 
The left, secured by the rocks where the great battery was 
established, was twelve hundred yards from the right of the 
Pritish'line, and midway the little village of Elvina was held 
by the piquets of tbe fiftieth British regiment. 

The late arrival of the transports, the increasing 
force of the enemy, and the disadvantageous Letter to 
nature of the position, augmented the difficulty 
of embarking so much, that some generals now 
advised a negotiation for leave to regain the ships., There 
was little cliaucc of this being granted, and there was no 
reason to try ; the army had suffered, but not from defeat ; 
its situation was perilous, yet far from desperate. Moore 
would not consent to remove the stamp of pmdcncc and 
energy from his retreat, by a proposal which would have 
given an appearance of timidity to his previous operations, ns 
opposite to their real character as light is to dirkness; his 
high spirit and clear judgment revolted at the idea, and he 
rejected the degrading advice without hesitation. 

All the encumbrances being shipped on the morning of the 
16 th, it was intended to embark tke fighting men in the 
coming night, and this difficult operation would probably 
have been happily effected ; but a glorious event was destined 
to give a more graceful though melancholy termination to 
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tlio ciiinpaign. About two o’clock u general movement of 
tlic French line gave notice of an approaching battle, anil the 
Uritigli infantry, fourteen thonsjind five hundred strong, occu- 
jiied their position. Baird's division on the right, and 
governed by the oblique direction of the ridge approached the 
enemy ; Hope's division, forming the centre and 
although on strong ground abutting on the 
Mero, was of necessity withheld, so that the French 
battery on the rocks raked the whole line of battle. One of 
Baird’s brigades was in column iMihiud the right, and one of 
Hope’s behind the left; Paget’s reserve posted at the village of 
Airis, behind the centre, looked down the valley separating 
the right of tlie position from the hills occupied by the French 
cavalry. A battalion detached from the reserve kept these 
horsemen in check, and was itself connected with tlie main 
body by a chain of skinnishers extended across the valle3^ 
Fraser’s division held the heights immediately before the gates 
of Coruna, watching the coast road, but it was also ready to 
succour any point. 

These dispositions were dictated by the ground, which was 
very favourable to the enemy ; for Franceachi’s cavalry reached 
nearly to the village of San Cristoval, a mile beyond Baird's 
right, and hence Moore was forced to weaken his front and 
keep Fraser’s divi.sion in reserve until Soult's attack should be 
completely unfolded. There was however one advantage on 
the British side; many thousand new English muskets, found 
in the Spanish stores, were given to the troops in lieu of their 
rusty battered arms, and as their ammunition was also fresh, 
their fire was far better su-stained than that of the enemy. 

BATTLE OF CORUNA. 

* 

When liuborde’s division arrived, the French force was not less 
than twenty thousand men, and the duke of Dalmatia made no 
idle evolutions of display. Distributing his lighter guns along 
the front of his position, he opened a fire from the heavy battery 
on his left, and instantly descended the moimtaiu with three 
oolumns covered by clouds of skirmi.shers. The British 
piquets were driven buck in disorder, and the village of Elvina 
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wus ciirried by the tirst French column, which then divided 
lind attempted to turn Baird’s right by the valley, and break 
his front at the same time. The second column made against 
the English centre, and the third attacked Hope’s left at the 
village of Palavia Abaxo. Soult’s heavier guns overmatched 
the English six-pounders, and swept the position to the centre; 
but Moore observing that the enemy, according to his expec- 
tations, did not show any body of infantry beyond that moving 
up the valley to outflank Baird’s right, ordered Paget to 
carry the whole of the reserve to where the detached regiment 
was posted, and, as he had before arranged with him, turn the 
left of the French columns and menace the great bktery. 
Fraser he ordered to sui)port Paget, and then throwing back 
the fourth regiment, which fonned the right of Baird’s division, 
opened a heavy fire upon the flank of the troops penetrating 
up the valley, while the fiftieth and forty-second regiments 
met those breaking through Elvina. The ground about that 
village was iutersecte<l by stone walls and hollow roads, a 
severe scrambling fight ensued, the French were forced back 
with great loss, and the fiftieth regiment entering the village 
with the retiring mass, drove it, after a second struggle in the 
street, quite beyond the houses. Seeing this, the general 
ordered up a battalion of the guards to fill the void in the line 
made by tbe advance of those regiments, whereupon the forty- 
second, mistaking his intention, retired, with exception of the 
grenadiers, and at that moment the enemy, being reinforced, 
renewed the fight beyond the village. Major Napier,* com- 
manding the fiftieth, was wounded and taken prisoner, and 


* Tlie author’s eldest brother ; he was said to be slain. When the 
French renewed the attsick on Elvina, he was somewhat in advance of 
that village, and alone, ibr the titmps were scattered by the nature of the 
ground. Being hurt in the leg, be endeavoured to retire, but was over- 
taken, and thrown to the ground with five wounds ; a French drummer 
rescued him, and when a soldier with whom he bad been struggling made 
a second attempt to kill him, the drummer once more interfered. Hie 
morning after tlie battle marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to major 
Napier, and, witli a kindness and consideration veiy uncommon, wrote 
to Kapoleon, desiring that his prisoner might not be sent to France, 
which from the system of refusing exdianges would have mined his pro- 
fessional prospects; the drummer also received the cross of the legion of 
Wnour. When the second cor|)8 quitted Conifia, marshal Soult recoia- 
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Elvina then became the scene of another conte;rft, which being 
observed by the commander-in-chief, he addressed a few ani- 
mating words to the forty-second, and caused it to return to 
the attack. Paget had now descended into the valley, and 
the line of the skinnishers being thus supported vigorously 
checked the advance of the enemy’s troops in that quarter, 
while the fourth regiment galled their flank; at the same time 
the centre and left of the army also became engaged, Baird 
was severely wounded, and a furious action ensued along the 
line, in the valley, and on the hills. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watclung the result of the 
fight about tbe village of Elvina, was struck on the left breast 
by a cannon shot; the shock threw him from his horse with 
violence ; yet he rose again in a sitting posture, his counte- 
nance unchanged, and his steadfast eye still fixed upon the 
regiments engaged in his front, no sigh betraying a sensation 
of pain. In a few moments, when he saw the troops were 
gaining ground, his countenance brightened, and he suflered 
himself to be taken to tbe rear. Then was seen the dreadful 
nature of his hurt. The shoulder was shattered to pieces, the 
arm hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the heart broken, 
and bared of flesh, the muscles of the breast torn into long 
stripes, interlaced by their recoil from the dragging of the 
shot. As the soldiers placid him in a blanket his sword got 
entangled and the hilt entered the wound ; captain Hardinge, a 
staff officer, attempted to take it off, but the dying man 


mended hia prisoner to tke attention of marshal Noy. The latter, 
treating him rather with the kindness of a friend than the civility of an 
enemy, lodged him with the French consul, supplied him with Inoney, 
gave him a general invitation to his house, and not only refradned from 
sending him to France, but when by a flag of lauoo he knew that major 
Napieris mother was mourning for him as dead, he permitted him, lUid 
with him the few soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to England^ 
merely exacting a promise that none riiould serve until exchanged. I 
would not have touched at all upon these private adventures; were it not 
that gratitude demands a public acknowledgment of such generosity, and 
that demand is rendered more imperative by the after misforiunes of 
marshal Nw. That brave and noble-minded man's fete is but too well 
known] He who had fought five hundred battles for France, not one 
against her, was shot as a traitor! Could the bitterest euerry of the 
Bourbons have more strongly marked the cliflerence between their interests 
and those of the nation! 
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stopped him, saying, * It is as well as it is. I Mr. James 
had *ratJteT it should go out of Ihe fidd with me/ Snitive. 
and in that manner, so becoming to a soldier, Hartiinge’s 
Moore was borne from the fight. 

Notwithstanding this great disaster the troops gained ground. 
The reserve overthrowing everything in the valley, forced 
La Houssaye’s dismounted dragoons to retire, and thus turning 
the enemy, approached the eminence upon which the great 
battery was posted. On the left, colonel Nicholls, at the head 
of some companies of the fourteenth, carried Palavia Abaxo, 
which general Foy defended but feebly. In the centre, the 
obstinate dispute for Elvina terminated in favour of the British; 
and when the night set in, their line was considerably advanced 
beyond the original position of the morning, while the French 
were falling back in confusion. If Fraser’s division had been 
brought into action along with the reserve, the enemy could 
hardly have escaped a signal overthrow; for the little ammu- 
nition Soult had been able to bring up was nearly exhausted, 
the river Mero was in full tide behind him, and the difficult 
communication by the bridge of El Burgo was alone open for 
a retreat. On the other hand, to fight in* the dark w'as to 
tempt fortune ; the French were still the most numerous, their 
ground strong', and their disorder facilit|fed the original plan 
of embarking during the night. Hope, upon whom the com- 
mand bad devolved, resolved therefore to ship the army, and 
so complete were the arrangements, that no confusion or diffi- 
culty occurred; the piquets kindled fires to cover the retreat, 
and were themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark under 
tlie protection of Hill’s brigade, which was in position under 
the ramparts of Coruna. 

^ When morning dawned, the French, seeing the British 
position abandoned, pushed some battalions to the heights of 
San Lucia, and about midday opened a battery on the shipping 
in the harbottr. This caused great confusion amongst tho 
transports, several masters cut their cables, and four vessels 
went on shofe, but the troops were rescued by the men of 
war’s l)oats^ the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out 
of hai^boUTf. Hill then . embarked at the citadel, wbi^ was 
maintained by a rearguard under Beresford until the 18th, 
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^yllen the womulcd being all on board, the troops likewise 
embarked, the inhabitants faithfully maintained the *town 
meauwliile, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of the 
British, never officially jmblished, was estimated at eight 
hundred; of the French at three thousand. The latter is 
probably an exaggeration, yet it must have been great, for 
the English muskets were all new, the ammunition fresh; 
and whether from the peculiar construction of the muskets, 
the i)hy8ical strength and coolness of the men, or all com- 
bined, the English lire is the moat destructive known. The 
nature^ of the ground also barred artillery movements, and the 
French columns were exposed to grape, which they could not 
return because of the distance of their batteries. 

Thus ended the retreat to Coruna, a transaction which has 
called forth as much of falsehood and malignity as servile and 
interested writer's could offer to the unprincipled leader.s of 
a base faction, but which posterity will regard as a genuine 
example of ability and patriotism. From the spot where 
he fell, the general was carried to the town by his soldiers; 
his blood flowed fa.st and the torture of the wound was great ; 
yet the unshakem firmness of his mind made those about him, 
seeing the resolution of his countenance, express a hope of his 
recovery: he looked ^steadfastly at the injury for a moment, 
Captain feel tlmt to he impossible.'' Several 

iiardinge’s times he caused his attendants to stop and turn 
Letter. round, that he might behold the field of battle ; 
and when the firing indicated the advance of the British, ho 
discovered his satisfaction and pennitted the bearers to 
proceed. When brought to his lodgings the surgeons 
examined bis wound, there was no hope, the pain increased, 
he spoke with difficulty. At intervals he asked if the French 
were beaten, and addressing his old friend, colonel Anderson, 
Mr James hbow I alwmjs wished to die this toay* 

Hoore’s Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and 

Ilarrftt)ve., |)cing told they were, said, ^ It is a great satis- 

facdoni to im to hmo we heme beaten the Frenchl His coun- 
tenance continued firm, his thoughts clear, once only when he 
ajyoke pf his mother he became agitated ; but he often inquired 
after the safety of his friends and the officers of Ins staff, and 
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he dill not even in this moment forget to reconmiend those 
whose merit had given them claims to proniotion. Wlieii 
life WHS just extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, tis if anticipat- 
ing the baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, 
* I hope the people of Englcmd wiU he satisfed ! I hope my 
comilry will do me justice P In a few minutes afterwards 
he died, and bis corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, was 
interred by the officers of his staff in the citadel of Coruna. 
The guns of the enemy paid his funeral honour^ and Soult 
with a noble feeling of respect for his valour raised a monu- 
ment to his memory on the field of battle. 

Thus ended the career of sir John Moore, a man whose 
uncommon capacity w^a sustained by the purest virtue, and 
governed by a disinterested patriotism more in keeping with 
the primitive than the luxurious age of a great nation, llis 
tall graceful person, hia dark searching eyes, strongly defined 
forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a noble 
disposition and a refined understanding. The lofty sentiments 
of honour habitual to his mind, were adorned by a subtle 
playful wit, which gave him in conversation an ascendancy he 
always preserved by the decisive vigour of his actions. He 
maintained the right with u vehemence bordering upon fierce- 
ness, and every important transaction in^dneh he was engaged 
increased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his character 
as n stern enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a just 
and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved him, 
the dishonest feared him. For while he lived he did not 
shun, but scorned and spurned the base, and with charac- 
teristic propriety they spurned at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thifieted for the 
honours of his profession. He knew Idmsclf worthy to lead a 
British army, and liailed the fortune which placed him at the 
head of the troops destiped for Spain, As the stream of time 
passed the inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, but the 
austcrer glory of siiftcring remained, and with a firm heart he 
accepted that gift of a .severe fate. Confident in the strength 
of his genius, he disi-egardcd the clamours of presumptuous 
ignorance. Opposing sound militaiy" views to the foolish 
projects so insolently thrust upon him by the ambassador, he 
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conducted his long and arduous retreat with sagacity, intelli- 
gence, and fortitude ; no insult disturbed, no falsehood deceived 
liini, no renUonstrance shook his determination ; fortune frowned 
without subduing his constancy; death struck, but the spirit of 
tlie man remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely 
afforded H a habitation. Having done all that was just 
towards otliere, he remembered what was due to himself. 
Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering hours 
of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the 
pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified* feeling with 
which, conscious of merit, he at the last moment asserted liis 
right to the gratitude of the country he had served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a 
leveller ! 
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CHAPTER VI 

OBSEIIVATIONS. 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE CAMPAIGN. 

Canning, in an official communication to the Spanish 
deputies in liondon, observed, that * the conduct of the cam- 
paign in Portugal was unsatisfactory, and inadequate to the 
l)rilliant successes with which it opened.’ In the relation of 
that campaign, it has been shown how little the activity and 
foresight of the cabinet contributed to those successes ; and 
the following short analysis will prove, that with respect to 
the campaign in Spain also, the proceedings of the ministers 
were marked alike by tardiness and incapacity. 

Joseph abandoned Madrid the 3rd of August, and the 11th, 
French troops, coming from the most distant parts of Europe, 
were in motion to remedy the disasters in the Peninsula. 

On the 1st of September a double conscription, furnishing 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, was called out to replace 
the troops withdrawn from Poland and Germany. The 4th of 
»September the emperor announced to the senate, that ‘ he was 
resolved to push the affairs of the Peninsula with the greatest 
activity, and to destroy the armies which the English had dis- 
embarked in that country.’ The lltli, the advanced guard of 
the army coming from Germany reached Paris, and was there 
publicly harangued by the emperor. The 8th of November 
that monarch broke into Spain at the head of three hundred 
thousand men. The 0th of December, not a vestige of the 
Spanish armies remaining, he took possession of Madrid. 

Now the Asturian deputies arrived iu London the 6th of 
jime, and on the 20th of August, the battle of Vimiero being 
then unfought and consequently the fate of tliC Campaign in 
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Portugal uncertain, the English miolsters invited W Metr 
Dalryinple to discuss three plans of operations in Spainf each 
founded upon data utterly false, and all objectional in detail 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was required to go to tlie Asturias tO 
ascertain what facilities that country offered for the disem- 
barkation of an English army; and the whole number of 
troops disposable for the campaign, exclusive of those already 
ill Portugal, were stated to be twenty thousand, of which one 
half was in England and the other in Sicily. It was acknow- 
ledged that no information had enabled the cabinet to decide 
as to the application of the forces at home, or the ulterior use 
to be made of those in Portugal. Yet with singular rashness, 
the whole of the southern provinces, containing the richest 
cities, finest harbours, and most numerous armies, were dis- 
carded from consideration; and sir Hew Dalrytnple, who was 
well acquainted with that part of Spain, and in close and 
friendly correspondence with the chiefs, was directed to con- 
fine his attention entirely to the northern provinces, of which 
he knew nothing. 

Jui lot’s defeat in Portugal and the discomfiture of Joseph 
on the Ebro, were regarded as certain events, and the views of 
the ministers were directed, not to the best, mode of attack, but 
to the choice of a line of march which would ensure the utter 
destruction or captivity of ^he whole French army. And so 
elated was the cabinet with this extravagant hope, so strangely 
contemptuous of Jllapoleon’s power, that lord William Ecn- 
tinck was instructed to urge the central junta to an invasion 
of France, as soon as the army on the Ebro should be anni- 
hilated! The English ministers were therefore either pro- 
foundly ignorant of the real state of affairs, or with a force 
scattered in England, Portugal, and Sicily, and not exceeding 
forty-five thousand men, they expected in one campaign to 
subdue twenty-six thousand French under Junot, to destroy 
eighty thousand under Joseph, and to invade France 1 

When the battle of Vimiero happened, sir Arthur Wellesley 
naturally declined the Asturian mission as more suitable to a 
11 ^ captain than a victorious commander. But before sir 
answer, exposing the false calculations of the minister^ 
could be received in England, a despatch, tiated tlic 2nd 
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of Septomboiv onuouoced tlie resc^otion of the govorumeut to 
eiqploy an army in the northern provinceg of Spain ; and 
twenty thousand men were to be held iii readiness to unite 
with Dtlier forces to he sent from England. This project uLso 
was so crudcj that no intimation was given how the junction 
was to he effected, whether by sea or land; nor had tlie minister 
even ascertained that the Spaniards would permit English 
troops to enter Spain. Three weeks later, lord William Ben- 
tinck, writing from Madrid, says, ^ I had an* interview with 
Florida Blanca, he expressed his surprise there should be a 
doubt of the Spaniards wishing for the assistance of the Eng- 
lish arm} .’ Such also was the confusion at home, that lord 
Castlereagli repeatedly expressed his fears lest the embarkation 
of Junot’s troops should have absorbed all the means of tran- 
sport in the Tngus, when a simple reference to the transport 
office in London would have .satisfied him, that although the 
English army should also he embarked, there would still 
remain a surj)luB of twelve thousand tons. 

When the ])(>pular cry rose against the convention of Cintra, 
the generals-in-chief were recalled in succession as rapidly as 
they had been appointed; the despatches addressed to one 
general fell into the hands of his successor; but the jtlaus of 
the ministers became at last mature, and ou the Gtli of October 
sir John Moore was finally appointed to lead the forces into 
Spain. At this period the head of the grand French army was 
already in the passes of the Pyrenees, the hostile troops ou the 
Ebro were coming to blows, the Spaniards were weak, and 
divided, the English forty inarches from the scene of action: 
yet said the minister to sir John Moore, Hhere will be full 
time to concert yom* plan of operations with the Spanish 
generals before the equipment of your army can be completed.* 
Was this the way to oppose Napoleon? Gould such pro- 
ceedings lead to aught hut disaster? It hUs been said that 
Dalrymple’s negligence was the cause of this delay, that he 
should have had the troops in readiness. That general could 
not prudently incur the expense of equipping for, a march, an 
army that was jifcely to be embarked; he could not divine the 
plans of the ministers before they were formed; and it is evident 
that’ the error attaches entirely to the government 
yon. I, , z 
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The glaring fatal incapacity of the Spanish generals has 
been sufficiently exposed, The energy and rapiiiity of the 
French emperor demand careful examination. His operations 
were not, as it has been said, a pompons display of power to 
create an appearance of conquest ; not a mere violent irrup- 
tion with a multitude of men, but a series of skilful and 
scientific movements worthy of so great a general and politi- 
cian. His force was immense and the Spaniards but con- 
temptible soldiers, yet he never neglected the lessons of 
experience, nor deviated from the strictest rules of art. With 
astonishing activity, and when we consider the state of his 
political relations on the continent, with astonishing boldness, 
he collected ample means to attain his object. Deceiving his 
enemies with regard to his numbers position and intentions, 
choosing his time with admirable judgment, he broke through 
the weak part of their line, and seized Burgos, a central point 
which enabled him to envelope and destroy the left wing of 
the Spaniards before their right could hear of his attack ; the 
latter being itself turned by the same movement and exposed 
to a like fate. His first position enabled him to menace the* 
capital, keep the English army in check, and cover the forma- 
tion of those magazines and stores which were necessary to 
render Burgos the base i^d pivot of further operations. 

Napoleon’s forces were numerous enough to have attacked 
CastafioB and Palafox while Blake was being piu«ued by the 
first and fourth corps j but trusting nothing to chance, he 
waited for twelve days, until the position of the English army 
was ascertained, the strength of the northern provinces quite 
broken, and a secure place of arms established. Then leaving 
the second corps to cover his communication, and sending the 
fourth c6ips into the i|at country, to coast as it were the Wds 
of the l^glish columns, and tom the passes of the Oarpeutino 
mour^ins, he caused the Spanish right wing to he des^yed, 
and approached the capital, when no vestige of a inational 
afmy Was left, when he had good reason to tbifik the EngUsh 
in fhl! retreat, what the whole of his corps were, dose at hand, 
end coniequeUtly when the greatest moml effect could be pro* 
duced, and the greatest physical power concentrated at the 
eame time to take adymstage of ii Napoleon's disposlrions 
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were^indeed surprisingly skilful ; for though Lefobrc’s precipi- 
tation at Zornosa, by prolonging Blake’s agony, lost six days 
of promise, it is certain that even reverses in battle could neither 
have checked the emperor nor helped the Spaniards. 

If Soult had been Wten at Gamonal, Napoleon was at hand 
to support the second corps, and the sixth corps would have 
fallen upon the flank and rear of the Spaniards. 

If the first corps had been defeated at Espinosa, the second 
and fourth corps, and the emperor’s troops, would have taken 
Blake in flank and rear. 

If Liisnes had been defeated at Tiidela, he could havQ fallen 
back on Pampeluna, the fifth and eightli corps were marching 
to support him, and the sixth corps would have taken the 
Spaniards in fiauk. 

If the emperor had been repulsed at the Somosierra, the sixth 
corps would have turned that position by Guitdalaxara, and the 
fourth corps by Guadarama. 

If Moore had retreated ou Portugal, the fourth corps was 
nearer to Lisbon than he was, and if he had overthrown Soult, 

' the fifth and eighth corps were ready to sustain that marshal, 
while Napoleon with fifty thousand men was prepared to cut 
the British line of ‘retreat into Gallicia, No possible event 
could have divided the emperor’s forces, and he constantly 
preserved a central position which enabled him to unite his 
masses in sufficient time to repair any momentary disaster. 
By a judicious mixture of force and policy, he made Madrid 
surrender in two days, and thus prevented the enthusiasm 
which would doubtless have arisen if that cajjital hfid been 
defended for any time, and the heart-burnings if it liad lieeu 
stormed t the second sweep he was preparing to ihake when 
Moorfe’s maTCh called off his attention from the south, would 
undoubtedly have put him in possession of the remaining great 
cities of tW Pentnsnla. Then the cMl vbenefits promised in 
his doerees atid speeches would hate produced their full effect, 
and the result may be judged of by the fact, that in 1811 and 
12, Aragon, Valencia, and Andalusia weroi under the admi- 
nistration of Soult and Suchet, as submissive as any department, 
of France. Both generals raised Spanish l^ttalions, and 
j^ployed them not only to preseir(?e the puj^io peace, but 
. z2 ’ ' ' ■ 
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to clittse anil piit down tin* j'wrrUlas of tlie neighbouring 
provinces. 

Moore’s talents saved the Peninsula at this crisis ; and here 
only a military error of Napoleon’s may be detected. Forget- 
ting his own maxim that war is not a cfmjectural art, he took 
for granted the English army was falling back to Portugal, 
and without ascertaining that it was so, acted upon the 
supposition. This apparent negligence, so utdike his usual 
circumspection, leads to the notion, that through Morla he 
might liave become acquainted with the peculiar opinions and 
rasli temper of Mr. Frere, and hoped the treacherous arts of 
the Spaniard; in conjunction with the presumptuous disposi- 
tion of the plenipotentiary, would so mislead the English 
general us to induce him to carry his army to Madrid, and 
thus deliver it up entire and bound. It was a mistake; but 
Napoleon could be deceived or negligent only for a moment. 
With what vigour he recovered himself, and hastened to 
remedy his error 1 How instantaneously he relinquished his 
intentions against the south, turned his face from the glitter- 
ing prize, and bent his whole force against the only man“ 
among diis adversaries who had discovered talent and decision 1 
Let those who have seen the preparations necessary to enable 
a small army to act, evqn on a pre-conceived plan, say what 
uncontrollable energy mi man possessed, who suddenly 
interrupted in such great designs, could in the course of a few 
hours put fifty thousand men hi movement on a totally new 
line of operations, and in the midst of winter execute a march 
of two hundred miles with a rapidity hardly to be equalled 
under the most favourable circumstances. Nor is SouH's 
indefatigable vigour to be overlooked, as contributing to the 
success. It is remarkable how he and the emperor, advancing 
from different bases^ should have so combined their move- 
ments, that after morebiug, the one above a hundred and the 
other above two hundred miles through a hostile country, 
they effected their junction at a given point and at a given 
hour witbent failure : nor is it less remarkaldo, that such well- 
oondueted, bpeiations should have been baffled by a general at 
the head of an inex]>erieiieed army, 

yhiisa Bylla, after all his victories, styled himself a happy 
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rather than a great general, he discoveri^d hia profound 
knowledge of the military art. Experience taught him that 
the speed of one legion, the inactivity of another, the obsti- 
nacy, the ignorance, or the treachery of a subordinate ofiicer, 
was sufficient to mar the best concerted plan— that the inter- 
vention of a shou er of rain, an unexpected ditch, or any 
apparently trivial accident, might determine the fate of a 
whole army. It taught him that the vicissitudes of w’ar 
are so many, disappointment will attend the wisest combina- 
tions; that a ruinous defeat, the work of chance, often closes 
the career of the boldest and most sagacious of generals ; and 
that to judge of a commander’s conduct by the event alone is 
equally unjust and unphilosophical, a refuge for vanity and 
ignorance. 

These reflections seem to be peculiarly applicable to sir 
John Moore’s campaign, which has by sundry writers been so 
unfairly discussed. Many of the subsequent disasters of the 
Frencli can now be distinctly traced to the operations of the 
British army at this period ; it can be demonstrated that the 
reputation of that excellent general was basely sacrificed at 
the period of his death; and the virulent censures since passed 
upon his conduct have been as inconsiderate as they are 
unmerited and cruel. The nature of his commands in the 
years 1807-8-9 forced him into a series of embarrassrtients 
' from which few men could have extricated themselves. After 
refusing the charge of the absurd expedition to Egypt in 
1800, which ended as he judged it must do, unfavourably, he 
succeeded to the command of the troops in Sicily ; a situation 
which immediately involved him in unpleasant discussions 
with the queen of Naples and the British envoy Drummond, 
the friend of Mr. Canning; discussions to which the subse- 
quent well4fnown comity of the cabinet of that day may he, 
traced. By his frank conduct, clear judgmeut, and firm spirit, 
he soon obtained an influence over the wretched court of 
Palermo which promised the happiest results. The tiuceu’s 
repugnance to a reform w^as overcome, the ministers were 
awed, tlie miserable intrigues of the day abated, the Sicilian 
army re-orgaiiizod, arid a gowl military system was commenced 
under the advice of 1 he British general. 
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This ja'omisiiigiNStute of a^airs lasted but a short tune j the 
l^ussian fleet put into the Tagus, the French threatened 
Portugah and Sicily was no longer considered ! Moore was 
ordered to quit that island, and assemble a large force at 
Gibraltar for a special service ; but the troops to be gathered 
were dispersed in the Mediterranean from Egypt to the 
straits ; and their junction could not be effected at all, unless 
the English ambassador at Constantinople should 
Soonye” succeed in bringing a negotiation, then pending 

^ouraai, between the Turks and Kussians, to a happy issue. 

. Now tliis special service in question had two 
objects, 1 °, to aid sir Sydney Smith in carrying off the royal 
family of Fortugal to the Brazils ; 2®. to take possession of 
Madeira; yet neither were made known to the general before 
liis arrival at Gibraltar, which was not until after Junot had 
taken possession of Lisbon. Moore then, following liis 
instmetibns, proceeded home, and thus English interests in 
Sicily were again a])andoncd to the vices and intrigues of the 
court of Palermo. On the passage he crossed Spencer going 
witli a force against Ceuta, and soon after reached England, 
whence he was despatched to Sweden, without any specific 
object, and with such vague instructions that an immediate 
collision with the unfortunjite Gustavus was the consequence. 

Having with much dexterity and judgment withdrawn him- 
self and his army from the capricious violence of that monarch, 
sir John was superseded, and sent to Portugal with the tiurd 
rank in an array which* at that tiine no man had ^ch good 
claims to command as himSelf. The mode of doing this was 
also offensive, and it was evident the ministers desired to drive 
him into private life. Their efforts were powerless against his 
pure and elevated patriotism. In a personal conference with 
lord Castlereagh, he expressed his indign|ttion at ^ intuits 
offered to him, and then repaired to his station at Portsmemth. 
An official Mter followed him, the purport that his 
remonstrance was disrespectful, would be referred to the king 
for reprehension, and measures taken to remote him from 
Mat ai)j)eared to be a disagi’eeable situation ; in other words 
tliut his msignation Was demanded. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he replied to this menace, in a lettei’ which breathed 
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the very spirit of manly dignity and patriotism. ‘ I am,’ he 
wrote, 'tiiis moment honoured with your lordship’s letter (by 
messenger) of yesterday’s date. As I have already had the 
honour to express my sentiments to your lordship fully at my 
last interview, it is, I think, unnecessary to trouble you with a 
repetition of them now. I am about to proceed on the service 
on which I have been ordered, and it shall be my endeavour to 
* acquit myself with the same zeal by which I have ever boon 
actuated when employed in the service of my country. The 
communication which it has been thought proper to make to 
his majesty cannot fail to give me pleasure; I have thq most 
perfect reliance on his majesty’s justice, and shall never feel 
greater security than when my conduct, my character, and my 
honour are under his majesty’s protection.’ The king saw this 
letter and Moore heard no more on that subject. 

The good fortune of England was never more conspicuous 
than at this period, when her armies and fleets were thus 
bandied about, and a blind chance governed the councils at 
home. For first a force collcctctl from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean was transported to the Baltic, at a time when an 
expedition composed of troops which had but a sliort time 
before come back from the Baltic, was sailing from England 
to the ^lediterranean. An army intended to conquer South 
America was happily assembled in Ireland at the moment when 
an unexpected event called for its services in Portugal. A 
division destined to attack the Spaniards at Ceuta, arrived at 
Gibraltar at the instant when the insurrection of Andalusia 
fortunately prevented it from making an attempt that would 
have materially aided Napoleon’s schemes against the Penin- 
sula. Again, three days after Moore had withdrawn liis army 
from Sweden, orders arrived to employ it in carrying off the 
Spanisli troops under Rtunana,— an operation for which it was 
not required, and which would have retarded if not entirely 
frustrated the campaign in Portugal; but the ministers were 
resolved at apy cost to prevent Moore from commanding the 
army destined for Portugal. Nor was it the least part of 
England's fortune that in such long-continued voyages in bad 
seasonal no disaster hefel the huge fleets thus bearing her 
strength from ohe extremity of Europe to the other. 
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After tlio conventiou of Ciutra, Moore was a^^aiii placed at 
tlic head of an army, an appointment unexpected by him, for 
the frank and bold inimner in which he expressed himself to 
tlie ministers left him little to hope; but the personal goodwill 
of the king and his own towering rejmtatioii crushed all 
opposition: in a few months after he quitted Sweden he was, 
despite of the ministers’ ill-will, at the lie^id of an army in the 
heart of Spain. This army did not exceed twenty-four thou- i. 
sand men, and he was opposed by Napoleon, who had passed 
the Pyrenees at the head of three hundred and thirty thousand, 
and could readily bring two hundred and thirty thousand to 
hear against the British general : a vast disproportion of num- 
bers, and a sufficient answer to all the idle censures passed 
upon tlic retreat to Coruiia. 

The most plausible grounds of accusation against bis conduct 
rest on three alleged errors : — 

1®. He divided his forces; 

2 °. He advanced against Boult; 

3°. ITc made a precipitate and unnecessary retreat. 

M'hcu a general, aware of tic strength of his adversary and 
of the resources to be placed at his dwn disposal, arranges a 
plan of campaign, be may l)e strictly judged by the rules of 
art ; but if, as in the case of sir John Moore, he is suddenly 
tipi>ointcd to cotiduct important operations without a plau 
being arranged, or the means given to arrange one, his capacity 
or incapacity must be judged of by the energy he displays, the 
comprehensive view he takes of affairs, and the rapidity with 
which he accommodates his measures to events, which the 
original vice of his appointment will not permit him to control. 
Sir Walter Bcott, in his Life of Napoleon, with that intre- 
pidity of error which characterizes the work, has asserted, 

* That Moore sent ten thousand men under sir D. Baird by sea 
to Conma, — that the general sdenoe of war upon the most 
cxtrcnded Boale, seems to have been so little understood or 
practised by the English generals at this time, that instead of 
the country, being carefully reconnoitred by officers of skill, 
the march of the army was arranged by such hasty and inae- 
Oturaf^o information as could be collected from the peasants; 
by whose reports sir JohnMoore was induced to divide Ids army. 
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TJic second of these assertions is devoid of reason, and both 
are contrary to fact. Sir David Baird was never at Lisbon, 
he was sent with his troops, by the ministers, direct from 
Enghmd to Coruna. The * general science of war upon the 
most extended scale,’ is an inflated and unmeaning expression. 
Tlic most contracted operation requires that good information 
should be obtained; and as to the fact, Moore 
employed his own staff" officers to examine the Appendix, 
roads, sought information equally from noble and 
])easant, and like all great commanders, regulated his proceedings 
by the general result of his inquiries. The first dividing of the 
anny was therefore the act of the ministers, who sent Baird to 
Coruna. The after separation of the artillery was sir John 
Moore’s, the reasons for which have been already stated ; but 
it is worth while to examine what the efi*ect of that measure 
was, and what it might have been. Here it may be observed, 
although a brigade of light six-pounders did accompany the 
troops to Almeida, the road in a military sense was mt praciu 
cahkj for the guns were in some places let down the rocks by 
ropes, in others carried by human strength over the difficult 
places, a practicable affair with one brigade; but how could 
the great train of guns and ammunition -waggons which accom- 
panied Hope have passed such places, without a loss of time 
that would have proved more injurious to the operations than 
the separation of the artillery? 

Three contingencies guided the advance, any one of which 
arising would have immediately influenced the operations : — 
1°. Blake on the left, or Castanos and Polafox upon the right, 
might have beaten the French and advanced to the Pyrenees. 
2®. They might have maintained their position on the Ebro. 
8°. The arrival of reinforcements from France might have 
forced the Spaniards to fall back upon the upper Bucro on 
one side, and the Guadalaxara on the other. In the first case 
there was no risk of marching by divisions towards Burgos, 
which was the point of concentration given both by the British 
and Spanish ministers. lu the second case the army could 
safely unite at Valladolid. In the third case, if the division 
of sir David Baird reached Toro early in November, and this 
it was reasonable to expect because that general arrived at 
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(koruna the 1 3th of October, the retrograde movement of the 
armies would probably have drawn the English to the 
Guadarama, as a safe and central point between the retiring 
Spanish wings. 

Now the artillery marching from the Alcmtejo by the roads 
of Talavera and Naval Carnero to Burgos, would pass over 
one hundred and two Spanish leagues; to Aranda de Ducro 
cig'lity-nine leagues; to Valladolid, ninety-two leagues; while 
the columns 'that marched by Almeida and Salamanca would 
pass over one hundred and sixteen leagues to Burgos, and 
ninety-eight to Valladolid. Wherefore, supposing the Spaniards 
successful, or even holding their own, the separation of the 
artillery was an advantage, and if the Spaniards were driven 
buck their natural line of retreat would have been towards 
Madrid, Blalte by Aranda to the Somosierra, and Oastafios 
and Palafox by Sigucuza find Taraucon to cover the capital 
and maintain an interior communication between the Somo- 
.sierra and the Henares river. The British artillery would 
then have halted at Espinar after a march of only eighty 
leagues, and Baird and Moore’s corps, uniting at Salamanca 
early in November, might by a flank^march to Arevalo have 
insured the concentration of the whole army. 

Thus in the three antiypated cases, the separation of the 
artillery was prudent and promised to be advantageous. There 
was indeed a fourth case, that which really happened. All 
the Spanish armies were dispersed in an instant! utterly 
effaced! But Moore could not have divined such a catas- 
trophe while his ears were ringing with the universal clamour 
about the numbers and enthusiaBm of the patriots; if he had 
foreseen even a part of their disasters he would never have 
advanced from Portugal. With the plans of the Spanish 
government he was unacquainted, but he was officially 
informed that one l^undred and forty thousand Simiiisli 
soldiers i^Hero between hi*® >nd a feeble (Hspidted -anemy; the 
intercepted letter from the governor of Bayonne stated, that 
the reinforcements would only arrive between the 18 th of 
October and the 18th. of November; it was therefore reason- 
able tO: suppose the French would not commence dffonsive 
operations before the latter period, and that ample time would 
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be ajforded to concentrate the Euglisli troops under tlie priv 
tectiou of the Spanish armies. 

If Moore could have suspected the delusion under which 
the British government acted; if he could have divined the 
incredible folly of the central junta and the Spanish generals, 
or the inaccuracy of the military agents; if he could have 
supposed the Spanish armies were weak in numbers, weaker 
in spirit, destitute of food and clothing, or, that the Spaiiislr 
authorities while pressing him to advance, would wantonly 
detain Baird’s troops seventeen days on board the transports ; 
if he could have imagined all this, undoubtedly his flfrangc- 
ments ought and would have been different; his army would 
have been kept together, and the road to Salamanca through 
Coria, however difficult, would have been preferred to a divided 
march. 

The absurd position of the Spanish armies, and the remote 
situation of the British troops in October, may be explained 
by the annexed diagram. Lisbon being taken as a centre, 
and the distance a between Lisbon and Oorufia, being the 
radius, let a circle passing through Madrid be described, and 
let the tangential line c be drawn perpendicular to the radius 
A, meeting the secant B at Sanguessa. The extreme right of 
the Spaniards being posted at Sanguessa, and Castahos at 
Calaborra while Blake was near Durango and the main body 
of the French at Vitoria, the latter not only divided the 
Spaniards, but W'as twenty-five miles nearer to Biu'gos and 
Valladolid, the points of concentration for Moore and Baird’s 
corps, than either Castailos or Blake; seventy-five miles nearer 
than Palafox. On the 10th Napoleon defeated Belvedere and 
jseized Burgos; Baird did not quit Coruna until the 12th, and 
did not bring up the whole of his trooi)s to Astorga before the 
4th of December; hence it is clears that whatever road tho 
artillery had taken the British army could not liave averted 
the ruin of the Spaniards. 

Suppose the troops assembled at Salamanca on the 13th of 
November. Tliey must have advanced either to Valladolid or 
to Madrid. If to Valladolid, the cmpeior was at Burgos with 
the imperial guards, ton or twelve thousand cavalr}', and a 
hundred pieces of artiUery; tlie first eorps was within a day’s 
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maroli, the secoiul and fourth corps within three marclics, and 
the sixth corps within two marches. Above a hundred 
tiiousand French soldiers could therefore have been con- 
centrated in three days ; and it is to be observed that Moore 
never had twenty-five thousand in the field. It is said, he 
might have gone to Madrid. In that case the separation of 
the artillery would have been advantageous, and the separation 
of Baird’s coi’]>s, which was not the general’s arrangement, 
the error. But the army could not have reached Madrid in 
less than seven days, and twenty-four thousand British 
soldiers could not have been collected in the capital before 
the 21st November. Meantime the fourth French corps 
which reached Segovia the 1st of December, would have 
cut the communication with Portugal, while the emperor 
with forty tliousand men would have been at Aranda de 
Duero. Castaiios, who had been defeated on the 23rd of 
November, was indeed with the remnant of an army at 
Guadalaxara about the 1st of December, but the sixth corps 
was close in pursuit. 

Moore must then have done one of three things. Advanced 
to the succour of Castafioa, joined St. Juan at the Somosierra, 
or retreated across the Tagus. In the first case, the emperor 
would, as he did, force thq Somosierra, and uniting with the 
fourth corps, have placed sixty thousand men upon the English 
rear. In the second case, the sixth and foui-th corps, turning 
the allies’ flank on each side, would have effected a junction 
behind the Somosierra, and cut them off from Madrid and 
from Portugal, while Napoleon with forty thousand men 
assailed them in front. The third case was to adopt the 
southern provinces for a new base of operations, and might 
have been useful if the Spaniards would have rallied round hira 
with enthusiasm and courage ; but wouhl they have done ro 
when the emperor ivas advancing with his enormous fwc*?! 
Aftcr-cxpcrience proves they would not. Soult in 1810, with 
an army very inferior to that under Napoleon reached tlie 
gates of Cadiz without a serious blow being struck to oppose 
him; and at this time the people of the south were reckless 
of the opportunity procured for them by Moore’s mmreh on 
Sahagttn. 
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It lias however been said, that tweiity-four thousand British 
troops acting vigorously, could have checked the emperor and 
raised the courage of the Spaniards. To such an observation 
may be opposed a fact. In 1815, Napoleon crossed the Sambre 
with one hundred and fifteen thousand men, and the two hun- 
dred and ten thousand regular troops in his front, among which 
were more than thirty thousand English, could with difficulty 
stop his progress after four days* fighting, in three of which he 
was successful. If sir John Moore was, at a subsequent period, 
willing to make a movement on the capital, it was because he 
was misinformed of the French strength, and the Spaniards 
were falsely represented as numerous and confident; he was 
also unacquainted with the defeat at Tudela. His object was, 
by assisting Castafios, to arouse the spirit of the patriots, and 
nothing more strongly evinces his hardihood and prompt 
judgment. For in his letter to Mr. Frere he distinctly stated 
the danger to be incurred, and carefully separating the military 
from the political reasons, only proposed to venture the army, 
if the envoy was satisfied the Spanish government and people 
would answer the appeal, and the British cabinet be willing to 
incur the risk for such an object. He did not act upon bis 
own proposal, because he had meanwhile discovered that Cas- 
taiios’ army was not simply defeated but destroyed ; — because 
the Somoaierra had been forced by a charge of cavalry ; — be- 
cause the passes of the Guadarama, lying on this line of march 
to Madrid, were seized by the enemy before his own army 
could be concentrated. 

Why then did he not retreat into Portugal? Because 
Napoleon having marched against Madrid, the British army 
was enabled to concentrate; — because Madrid had shut her 
gates; — because Mr. Frere and the Spanish authorities wilfully 
deceived him with false information ;-^6cause the solemn de- 
dittiation of the junta of Toledo, that they would bury them- 
setTes under the ruins of that town rather tht^ surrender, 
joined to the fact that Zaragoza was fighting heroically, seemed 
to guarantee the constancy ^d vigour of that patriotic spirit 
which was apparently once more excited ; — because the question 
was agmn become political, and it was necessary to satisfy 
England, that nothing was left undone to aid a cause she liod 
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BO much at heart ; — because the peculiar position of the French 
array at tlie moment, affoided the means of creating a poiVer 
ful diversion in favour of the southern provinces. These aw 
the unanswerable reasons for the advance towards Sahaguu. 
The details of execution may be liable to some trilling objec- 
tions ; perhaps it would have been better to have carried the 
army on the 21st at once to Carrion, neglecting Sahagun and 
Saldanha; but in its strategic and political character it was 
w’ell conceived and well timed, hardy and successful. 

All the irritating interference Moore was called upon to 
repel, the treachery, and the folly equal in its effects to treachery, 
he was compelled to guard against, have been sufficiently dwelt 
upon; yet before discussing the retreat from Astorga, it may 
be of some military interest to show that the line of Portugal, 
although the natural one for the British army to retire upon, 
was not at this period necessarily either safe or useful : greater 
evils than those incurred by a retreat through Gallicia would 
probably have attended a retrograde march upon Lisbon. 

The mgged frontier of Portugal, lying between the Douro and 
the Tagus, is vulnerable in many points to an invading army 
of superior force. It may be penetrated between the Douro 
and Finhel, and between Pinhel and Guarda; between Guarda 
and Sabugal by roads leading into the valleys of the Zczere 
and the Mondego. Betwefen the Sierra de Estrella and the 
Sierra de Gata, there is the road from Alfayates to Sabugal 
and Fenamacor, and that by Guarda. From Ooria it may be 
pierced between the Sierra de Gata and the Tagus by Idanha 
Yelha, Gastello Branco, mid Sobreira Formosa; and from the 
Tagus to the Guadiana, a distance of twenty leagues, the 
Alcmtejo presents an open country without any strong fortress 
save La-Lippe, which may be disi^egarded and passed withoni 
danger. Mpore commenced his forward movement from 
Salamanca the 12th of| De^mber, and the fourth corps 
then at Tala’sftera de la Keyna, wap much nearer to Lisbon tlian 
the British army; -tbe emperor was prepajring toJoUow with 
ibe -sixth the guards, and the reserve, % eonl<h as the 
didto did, penetrate by both 4des of the Tagus; 

and whalwas to preveht him from reaching Issbon before the 
British force if the latter had retreated from SftlamanOal . He 
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mtirclied on a shorter line ai^ a better road, and he could 
supply his troops by requisitions ; but Moore with a scanty 
military chest must have purchased his supplies from a sus- 
picious peasantiy rendered more distrustful by the retreat. 

In Lisbon there were indeed six thousand British infantry 
and two hundred and sixty cavalry under sir John Craddock; 
but the Portuguese provisional government had only organized 
a few. ill-composed battalions, and were so inactive that it was 
the 11th of December before even a proclamation ctdling on 
the people to arm was issued. In the arsenal there were 
scarcely muskets and equipments for eight thousand men, 
and the new levies were only required to assemble when the 
country should be actually invaded. Sir Kobert Wilson had 
organized two thousand of the Jjusitanian legion, and marched 
in the middle of December from Oporto toward Almeida, and 
this was all that could be opposed to an army more numerous, 
more favourably situated for invasion, and incomparably better 
commanded than that with w-hich Massena invaded the country 
in 1810. Thus it may be affirmed, that if a retreat upon 
Lisbon was advisable before Napoleon took Madrid, it was 
not a safe operation after that event, and Moore neither lightly 
nor injudiciously adopted the line of Gallicia. 

Those who deny the necessity of falling back even behind 
the Esla, are scarcely worth notice; a simple reference to the 
numbers under the emperor, and the direction of liis march, 
is sufficient to expose their futility; but the necessity of tho 
continued, and as it has been unjn.stly called, the precipitate 
retreat to Coruna may not be quite so obvious. The advance 
to Sahagun was intended to create a diversion which should 
give the Spaniards an opportunity to gather head in the 
fikmth. It succeeded in drawing away the enemy, yet the 
Spaniards did not make any head, the central junta displayed 
ho energy or wisdom, and a few slight demonstrations by 
Palacios on the side of the Sierra Morena, and |nfantado on 
the side Coeaca, scarcely disturbed the first corps which 
remained in .La Manciia. Ten thousand men were sufficient 
to mainWn in perfect tranquillity, and a part of tire 

fourth corps even; marched from Talavera by Pke^atia on 
Baladi^oa. Mr.^Btuart, and the s|nin, inlornited Moore of 
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all these disheartening circninstances, hut the intelligence 
arrived slowly and at intervals; and he, always hoping the 
Spaniards would finally make an effort, announced his inten- 
tion to hold the Gallicias. Mr. Stuart’s continued corre- 
spondence dei)rived him of that hope, and the presence of the 
emperor, the great amount of his force, and the vehemence 
with whidi he pressed forward, confirmed the unliap}>y truth 
that nothing could bo expected from the south. He could 
not with twenty-three thousand men maintain himself against 
the whole French army, and until he reached Astorga his 
flanks were alwa3^s exposed. From thence ho retreated in 
comparative security; but the strength of the country between 
that town and Coruna misled persons of shallow judgment, 
who have since inconsiderately advanced many vague accusa- 
tions; such as tlmt passes where a hundred men could stop an 
army were lightly abandoned, that the retreat was a flight, 
and the general’s judgment clouded by the danger of his 
situation. There might be some foundation for such observa- 
tions if military commanders were like prize-fighters, bound 
to strike always at the front; but as long as armies are 
dependent for their subsistence and ammunition upon lines of 
communication, the safety of their flanks and rear must be 
considered as of consequence. Moore knew he could repel 
any attack in some of the positions on the road to Corufia; 
yet, unless for a pennanent defence, such battles would have 
been worse than useless, and tlmt was impossible, for there 
were none but temporary magazines nearer than Corufia, and 
he had no means of transport or money. A sever© winter 
had just set in, the people were disinclined to aid, and as the 
province was poor few resources could be drawn from the 
vicinity. 

Nor was tliere a single position that could be maintailied 
for more than a few days against a. superior force. That of 
Bodrigatos could be turned by the old road leading to Villa 
Franca; Villa Franca itself by the valley of thb Syl; and 
from thence the whole Hue to Corufia might be turned by 
road of Orense, which also led dir^oUy to Vigo; and 
he roaehed Nogales, Moore’s intention iVas to iHir© to 
Vi^, The French could have marched tharough the ^eat 
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part of GalHcia to St. Jago aiul Ooruua on the left, or from 
the Asturias, by the way of Mondonedo, on the right. If it 
be asked, why they did not do sol the answer is prompt, the 
cin]>eror having quitted tl»e army, the jealousies and misun- 
derstandings usual between generals of equal rank impeded 
the operations. A coolness subsisted between Ney and boiilt, 
and without entering into the ground.^ of their difterence, it 
Is clear the judgment of the latter was the soundest. The 
former committed a great eiTor by remaining at Villa Franca 
instead of pushing his corps, or a part of it, as recommended 
by Soult, along the valley of Orense to St. Jago do. Com* 
postella ; the British army would have been lost if the sixth 
corps had reached Corufui before it; and what would have 
been the chancds in the battle if three additional French 
divisions had been engaged? Granting therefore that the 
troops could have been nourished during the winter. Villa 
Franca, Nogales, Clonstantino and Lugo, were not permanently 
defensible l>y an army whose base was at Gorufia, and hence 
Moore resolved to embark and renew the war in the south : 
Hannibal could have done no more. 

It has been asked, why he did i|pt throw himself into 
Ferrol? Tlie general answer is that it would have involved a 
siege. He could not before an enemy abandon the great 
naval arsenal of Spain, and to have cooped the army of 
England up in a oorma- would have reduced her moral and 
political position as low us the French emperor pr the Spanish 
juntas could have desired. The circumstances of the moment 
were however adverse to it. Sir John Moore liad, some 
years before, been sent by Mr. Pitt to examine Ferrol and its 
vicinity with a view to an attack, and his impression was that 
ships working down the Ferrol river would be exposed to an 
enemy’s fire; this and tlio reports of the engineers despatched 
to ascartaifl the facilities for embarking at Vigo, Coruna, and 
Ferrol, ami to examine Betan^ios and the positions on the 
river there, which he thought might be advantageously occu- 
pied, induced him to adopt tlie shortest and most secure line 
of march which was on Coruiia. The needless march of 
Frasser’s divisitta to St. Jago and iMtck-*— the slow progress in 
getting off the Lugo pUsition occasioned by thU boisterous 
VOL, X. A A. 
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wcatlier — the careless ill-managed ludt of Baird’s division, 
VN'hich connnenoed tlie disgi’accful scene of straggling, because 
the men were suffered to spread to the right and left of the 
road and take shelter in barns and isolat(5d houses, rendered 
it difficult to check the enemy effectively at Betanzos and 
make that stand Moore had designed. Wherefore knowing 
lie had gained two marches on the French, and expecting to 
see his ships in the harbour of Coruna, he marched at once to 
that place. It is such varying influences, always affecting 
military operations, that make the greatest generals worship 
fortune. She was not favourable to Moore, but his retreat 
was firmly and ably conducted despite of her frowns. * Honour- 
able retreats,’ says lord Bacon, ' are no ways inferior to brave 
charges, as having less of fortune, more of discipline, and as 
mucli of valour.’ That is an honourable retreat in which the 
retiring general loses no trophies in fight, sustains every 
charge without being broken, and finally, after a severe action, 
rc-embarks his anny in the face of a superior enemy without 
beiug seriously molested. It would be honourable to effect 
this before a foe only formidable froni numbers ; it is infinitely 
more creditable, when the commander, while struggling with 
bad weather and worse lortune, has to oppose veterans with 
inexperienced troops, anji contends against an antagonist of 
eminent ability who scarcely lets a single advantage escape 
him during a long and vigorous pursuit ; all this Moore did, 
and finished his work by a death as firm and glorious as any 
that antiquity can boast of. 

Put to lord Bacon’s test, in what shall the ‘rstreat to 
Ooruila be found deficient ? something in discipline perhaps, 
but that fault does not attach to the general. Tliose com- 
manders who have been celebrated for maldug fine retreats 
were In most instances well acquainted with their armies. 
Hannibal, speaking of the elder Scipid^ derided him, although 
a brave and skilful man, for that briing unknown to his own' 
soldien^ he should presume to oppose himself to a general 
who could call io each man under his commend by name; 
thus xneidcating, that troops must be tnuned in the peculiar 
ime^od of a emnmander, if tbe latter is to achieve anything 
Moore had a young m*my suddenly placed ufider hia 
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guidance, and it was scarcely united when the superior 
uumBers of the enemy forced it to a retrograde movement 
under very harassiug circumstances j he had not time there- 
fore to establish a system of discipline, and it is in the leading 
events not the minor details that the just criterion of his 
merits is to be sought for. 

Was the retreat uncalled fori Was it unnecessarily preci- 
pitate? Was any opportunity of crippling the enemy lost? 
Was any weakness to be discovered in the personal character 
of the general 1 These are the questions that sensible men 
will ask. The first has been already examined; the second is 
a matter of simple calculation. The rear -guard quitted Astorga 
on the 1st of January ; on the 3rd it repulsed the.enemy in a 
Bhaiq) skirmish at Calcabclos; the 6th it rejoined the main body 
at Lugo, having three times checked the pursuers during the 
march ; it was unbroken, had lost no gUn, suffered no misfor- 
tune. The whole army offered battle at Lugo for two succes- 
sive days, it was not accepted, and the retreat recommencing, 
the troops reached Betanzos on the morning of the 10th, 
Corufia on the 11th; thus in eleven days, three of which were 
days of rest, a small army passed over a hundred and fifty 
miles of good road. Napoleon, with ’fifty thousand men, left 
Madrid the 22nd of December, the 28th he was at Villapando, 
having performed a march on bad roads of a hundred and 
sixty- four miles in seven days. The retreat to Coruna was 
consequently not precipitate, unless it can be shown that 
it was unnecessary to retreat at all beyond Villa Franca; 
neither can it be asserted that any opportunity of crippling 
the enemy was lost. The cavalry twice defeated the pursuing 
French between Sahagun and the Esla; two days the army 
remained behind that river, and on its banks again defeated 
the Frend^ cavahy and took a general. On the banks of the 
little river Calcavepos the British again halted and slew 
another gen^Enl;, with men. At Nogales they checked 

the pursuers, r^ulsed them at Oonstantipo with great loss. 
At Lugo they baited, and offered battle for two days, and in 
ene of them jPepdW an attack with great slaughter. At 
Betanzos they qlieeked them again, and at Coruha defeated 
theim summary shows how firmly and y^ori^msly this 
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able retreat was effected. But to fight a battle was the game 
of the French marshal, and he may be censured for delaying 
to attack at Lugo. Victorious or beaten it would have increased 
the embarrassments of his adversary, who must have continued 
his retreat encumbered with the wounded, or the latter must 
have been abandoned without succour in the midst of winter. 

At Coruna the absence of the fleet necessarily brought on a 
battle. That it was honourable to the British troops is clear, 
they embarked without loss after the. action. That it was 
absolutely necessary to embark notwitlistauding the success, is 
a certain proof how little advantage could, have been derived 
from any battle fought farther inland, and of Moore’s prudence 
in deelinihg an action the moment he had rallied his army at 
Lugo, and restored that discipline which the previous move- 
ments had shaken. But notwithstanding the clamour with 
which this campaign has been assailed, as if no army had ever 
yet sufiered such misfortunes, the nominal loss was small, the 
real loss smaller, sinking to nothing when compared with the 
advantages gained. An army which, after marcliing 

20^*^’ in advance or retreat above five hundred miles before 

an enemy of superior force, has only lost, includ- 
ing those killed in battle, four thousand men or a sixth part of 
its numbers, cannot be said to have suffered severely ; nor 
would the loss have been lo great but for the intervention of 
the accidental occurrences mentioned in the narrative. Night 
marches are seldom happy, that from Lugo to Betanzoa cost 
the army in stragglers more than double the number of men 
lost in all the preceding operatious. Nevertheless, the reserve 
in that as in all the other movements suffered little ; and tlie 
light brigades detached by the Vigo road, which were not pur-^ 
sued, made no forced marches, slept under cover, and were 
well supplied, left in proportion to their strength as many 
men behind any other part of the army. Thus accumulates 
proof upon proof that inexperience was the primaiy and prin- 
cipal cause of the, disorders which attended the retreat. Those 
disorders were sufficiently great, yet many oireumstanees con- 
tributed to produce an appearance of suffering and disorgani- 
iathm which was not real. , 

' ^ir ^ohn Moore’s intention was to have proceeded to 
Yko* in order to restore order before be sailed for England, 
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instead of which the fleet steered home directly from Coruna, 
and a terrible storm scattered it ; many ships were wrecked, 
and the remainder driving up the Channel were glad to put 
into any port. The soldiers thus thrown on shore were spread 
from the Land's End to Dover. Their haggard appearance, 
ragged clothing, and dirty accoutrements, things common 
enough in war, struck a people only used to the daintiness of 
parade with surprise. The usual exaggerations of men just 
escaped from perils and distresses, were increased by the unceC' 
taiuty ill which all were as to the fate of their comrades. A 
deadly fever, the result of anxiety and of the sudden -change 
from fatigue to the confinement of a .ship, filled the hospitals 
at every port with cflicers and soldiers, and thus the misenihlc 
state of sir John Moore’s army liccame the topic of every letter, 
and the theme for every country newspaper along the coast. 
The nation, at tliat time unused to great operations, forgot 
that war is not a harmless game; and judging of the loss 
positively, instead of comparatively, was disposed to believe 
the calumnies of interested men, eager to cast a shade over 
one of the brightest characters that ever adorned the country. 
Those calumnies triumphed for a moment, but Moore’s last 
appeal to bis country for justice will be successful. Poste- 
rity, reveling and cherishing his name, ^vill visit such of 
his odious calumniators as arc not too contemi>tiblc to be 
remembered, with a just and severe retribution; for thus it is 
that time freshens the beauty of virtue and withers the efforts 
of baseness. And if authority be sought for in a case where 
reason speaks so plainly, future historians will not fail to 
remark, that the man whose talents exacted the praises of 
Soult, of Wellington, and of Napoleon, could be no ordinary 
soldier, 

‘Bir John Moore,’ says the first, 'took every advantage 
that the country afforded to oppose an active 
and vigorous resistance, and he finished by dyin^ 
in a combat that must do credit to bis memory.* 

Napoleon more than once affirmed, that if ho committed 
a few trifling errors, they were to be attributed Viviau’s 
to bis peculiar situation; for his talents and firm- ^^ 13 ^ 21 ***'**^ 
ness nldhe had saved the English army from vptceft-om 
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‘ In sir Jolm Moore’s caiujiaigii/ said the duke of We^lng- 
toii; ^ I cm sec but one error; when he advanced to Saliagun 
he fdiould have considered it as a movement of retreat, and 
sent officers to the rear to mark and prepare the halting- 
places for every brigade. But this oj)iniou T have formed 
after long experience of war, and especially of the i)ecullaritic8 
of a Spanish war, which must have been seen to be understood; 
hnally, it is an opinion formed after the cveut. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH/ 

CHAPTER I. 


In Eniiflaiul, air John Moore’s caiiipHign was not justly con- 
sidered. The public, trained to party politics, and without 
real power to rebuke the folly of the gorernment, regarded 
disasters and triumphs with factious rather than national 
feelings ; it was alike easy to draw attention from weighty 
matters and to fix it upon things of little moment. To drag 
the duke of Yorks private frailties before the world was 
thought essential for the welfare of the nation, while the 
ministerial incapacity which caused England and Spain to 
mourn was left unprobed. An insular people, protected from 
the worst evils of war, may be thus deluded ; but fP a disas- 
trous campaign brought a devastating enemy into the licart 
of the country, the honour of a fallen general and the military 
policy of the cabinet, would not be considered mere subjects 
for a vile sophist’s scoffs and misrepresentations. 

’Parliamentary orators expatiated indeed with great warmth 
upon the campaign, but their speeches were only specimens of 
astute eloquence . without accurate knowledge of facts. The 
opposition speakers, eager to criminate the government, ex- 
aggerated the disasters. Comprehending neither the motives, 
nor the movements of sir John Moore, they , urged untenable 
charges against the ministers, who, disunited by personal 
feeling, did not adopt the same ground of defence. I.ord 
Castlereagh and lord Liverpool, silent on the cabinet errors 
which at the outset gave the general only a choice of difii^ 
cultiea, as-serted, truly, that the political tulvantages of tho 
advance on Sahagun more than compensated the military 
looses in 'the subsequent retreat, and they niiUlfe hutuimrable 
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mention of the coinumnder. Mr. Canning, unscrupulou.sly 
resolute to screen Mr. Frcrc, assented to the erroneous state- 
ments of tlie opposition, and with malignant dexterity con- 
verted them into charges against the fallen hero. Sir John 
Afoore was, he said, wholly answerable for the campaign; 
glorious or distresvslng, admired or deplored, it was his own : 
lie hfid kept the government in ignorance of his proceedings. 
Being closely jiressed on this point by Mr. C. Hutchinson and 
Mr. AVhitbrcad, he deliberately repeated the assertion, yet not 
long afterwards, Moore’s lettera to the ministers, written 
almost .daily, and furnishing exact and copious information 
were laid before the house ! 

While the vital national interests wore thus treated, the 
public ardour Homewliat abated; but the war, rightful in 
itself, remained popular, and a treaty was concluded with the 
supreme junta, the contracting powers being bound to make 
common cause agains.t France. But the ministers, while 
professing unlioiiiuled enthusiasm, really considered the 
Peninsula struggle as a secondary object. The warlike prepa- 
rations of Austria, and the reputation of the archduke 
diaries, whose tfilents were foolisldy said to exceed Najio- 
leon’s, had awakened the dormant spirit of coalitions, and it 
was more agreeable to the English cabinet to have the French 
defeated by a monarch in Germany, than by a plebeian 
insurrection in Spain. Some obscure intrigues of the princess 
of 'J’our and Taxis, and tbe secret societies on the continent, 
emanating as they did from patrician sources, excited the 
sympathy of the ministers, engaged their attention, an^ 
nourished those distempered feelings which, made them sec 
(»nly weakness and disaffection in France, when throughout 
that mighty empire few desired, and none dared to oppose 
the emiicror’s wishes ; when even secret discontent Wf^s con- 
fined to some royalist chiefs and splenetic republicans, whose 
influence was never felt until Napoleon had suffer^ the direst 
reverses. 

Unable to measure the grandeur of that monarch’s genius, 
the ministers attributed his success to chance, his victories to 
treasouyt^ comiptipn, to anything but that admirable skill 
he wielded the most powerful military force that 
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ever obeyed the orders of a single chief. Thus self deluded 
and misjudging difficulties, they adopted idle projects and 
squandered their resources without effect. While negotiating 
for the occupation of Cadiz, they were planning an expedition 
against Italy; and while asserting their resolution to defend 
Portugal, reserved their principal force for a sudden blow in 
Holland, their preparations being however marked by a pomp 
and publicity totally unsuited to w#. With what a mortal 
calamity that pageant closed shall be noticed hereafter; at 
present it is fitting to trace the progress of the operations in 
Spain coincident with the retreat of sir John Moore. 

When Madrid surrendered, Napoleon refused to let his 
brother return there, unless the public bodies and heads of 
families would demand his restoration, and swear fealty, 
without mental reservation. Registers were opened, and 
twenty-eight thousand six hundred heads of families inscribed 
their names, voluntarily making oath of their 
sincere desire to receive Joseph. Deputations 
also, from the councils, from the junta of com- 
merce and money, the hall of the Alcaldes, and the corporation, 
waited on the emperor at Valladolid, where, joined with tlie 
raunicipality of that town, the deputies from Astorga, Leon, 
and other places, they proffered their oaths and desired Joseph 
might be king: thus entreated, he was permitted again to 
assume the royal functions, 

Napoleon’s victories and policy had now in the capital and 
other great towns, rendered the multitude as well as the 
notables submissive ; and if his course had not been inter- 
rupted by extraneous circumstances, the e.xample would have 
l)ccn generally followed, in preference to the more glorious, 
though ineftectual resistance, offered by those cities whose 
fprtitude and calamities have forced from mankind a sorrowful 
admiration. The cause of Spain was at this time lost, if any 
cause depending on war which is hut a succession of violent 
cliangcs can be called so ; the government was bewildered, 
the people dismayed, tlte amiies disj)orHcd, the cry of resist- 
ance was hushed, and the stern voice of Napoleon, answered 
by the tramp of three hundred tlioitsand veterans, was heard 
throughout the land : but wlien the hostility of Austria arrested 
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the conqueror’s career, Spanish ciiei^y revived at the abrupt 
cessation of his terrific warfare. 

Joseph, escorted by his six thousand French guards, entered 
Madrid the 2 3 rd of January. He was however without revenues, 
and would have been without the semblance of power, if he had 
not been nominated the emperor’s lieutenant, which gave him 
the command of the Frmch aniiy. This offended the marshals, 
who woul^ave thwarted him, even if he had kejit 
nS 001X6?" within the limits prescribed by his brother; but 
spondencfl, whenhe issued orders throughhisSpanishministers, 
they were repelled as coming from men despised for 
their want of military knowledge, and suspected, as favouring 
interests opposed to those of the army. iN’apoleon’s iron grasp 
compressing the ambitious jealousy of the marshals being thus 
relaxed, the passions which had mined the Spaniards began to 
affect their enemies, producing indeed less fatal effects because 
more circumscribed, yet sufficiently pernicious to stop the 
course of conquest. The French army heretofore terrible, alike 
from massive and flexible strength, became a collection of inde- 
pendent bauds, each formidable^, but slow to combine for great 
objects; and, by irregularities and insubordination, , showing 
that the troops knew the diftcrcuce between a warrior chief 
and a voluptuous monarch. These evils however appeared 
later, and the distribution^of the array when Napoleon quitted 
Spain still bore the impress of his genius. 

The first corps was quartered in La Mancha, having its 
second division, under general Lapisse, detached to Salamanca, 
where it was joined by Maupetit’s brigade of cavalry. The 
second corps was to invade Portugal, but Its fifth division 
under general Bonnet, was detached to the Montana de San- 
tander. The third and fifth corps besieged Zaragoza. Tlie 
fourth corps remained in the valley of the Tagus. The sixth 
corps was to hold Qallida, its third division, under general 
Dessolles, remaining in Madrid, The sevenl^ eoi^ warred in 
Catalonia. The reserve of heavy cavaliy being broken up, 
Latour Mmibourg^s division joined the first corps, Lorge and 
La H<Hi 88 aye;were attachcfl to the second oorps, L^salle went 
to the fourth corps, and t^o brigades reinforced the sixth corps. 
MiUimufa division remained at Madrid, Kcllerman’s guarded 
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the lines of communication between Tudela, Burgos, and 
Palencia. The imperial guards halted at Vitoria to protect 
the great communication with France until Zaragoza should 
fall, and were yet ready for the Austrian war, because through 
France they could move by post. 

This arrangement, Madrid being still the pivot of opera- 
tions, enabled the French, by a concentric movement on that 
capital, to crush any insurrection wifliin the circle of their 
])osition, and the great masses, being on the principal roads 
diverging from Madrid to the extremities of the Peninsula, 
intercepted the communications between the provinces ; while 
the second corps, thrust beyond the circumference and designed 
to sweep round from point to point, would find a supporting 
corps, and new line of retreat on every great road leading 
from Madrid to the unsubdued parts of the Peninsula. The 
communication with France, secured by the fortresses of 
Burgos, Pampeluna, and St. Sebastian, and by divisions posted 
at Santander, Bilbao, Burgos, and Vitoria, was also supported 
by a reserve at Bayonne. The northern provinces were par- 
celled as military governments, whose commanders corre- 
sponded with each other and repressed petty insurrections by 
moveable columns. The third and fifth corps, based on Pam- 
peluna and besieging Zaragoza, aided also to cover the com- 
munications with France, and were exposed to no flank attack, 
except from Cuenca, where Infautado’s troops were gathered 
but weire themselves watched by Victor’s corps. 

All the lines of correspondence with France, and those 
between the different corps, were secured by fortified posts, 
having greater or lesser garrisons according to their impor- 
tance. Between Bayonne and Burgos there were eleven mili- 
tary stations ; between Bimgos and Madrid, by the road of 
Awmda and Somosierra, eight; eleven protected the more 
circuitous roule to the capital by Valladolid, Segovia, and the 
Guadarama; Between Valladolid and Zaragoza there were 
fifteen forts; between Valladolid and Santonder eight; between 
Valladolid and Villa Franca del Bierzo nine, including Bene- 
vente and Astmga, t>vo connected Benevente with lieon, 
The army, exclusive of Joaepli’s French guards, ^pjjendiy, 
W«s thre^ hundred and twenty-four thousand 
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strong, tliirty-nmc thousand being eavuliy. 1'ii‘ty-eight tliou* 
sand were in lio8i)itttl, and the depots, governments, garrisons, 
jjosts of correspondence, ]>risoners, and battalions of march, 
conijKised of stragglers, absorbed twenty-five thousand. Of 
the remaining two hundred and forty thousand, fifty thousand 
guarded the communication with France in positions strength- 
ened by three fortresses and sixty-four fortified posts, showing 
bow carefully Napoleon^ who has been called a reckless general, 
made war. 

OrKUATJONS IN ESTUEMADUIiA AND LA MANCHA. 

Gal luwo’s defeat on the Tagus Inis been ineidentidly noticed. 
The duke of Dantzic seeing him occu})y a river line of forty 
miles ivith six thousand men, made a feint of crossing at 
Arzobispo on the 24th December, but suddenly descended to 
Ahnaraz and forced a passage, killing many and taking four 
guns so complete was the overthrow that for a long time 
aftenvards Estremadura had not a man in arms. 
NoTr^"* French cavalry were still in pursuit when 

Moore’s advance to Sahaguu became known, and 
the duke of Diiut/.ic wlio had left eight hundred men at 
Srgoi'in, rcci;osse<l the Tagus and took i)ost betw’eeu Talavcra 
and Flncentia. He was^oon afterwards recalled to France 
and ISchastiani succ*ccded him. Meanwhile marshal Victor 
entered Toledo and pushed outposts towards Cuenca and the 
yierra Morena. 

During these events, the central junta reached Seville, and 
being urged by Mr. Stuart and Mr. Frere to make some eftbrt, 
ordered Palafox and Infantado to advance, the one towards 
Tudcla, the other towards Madrid. The marquis of Palacios 
who had been recalled from Catalonia, and was at the head of 
five or six thousand levies in the Morena, was ^o ordered to 
move into La Maucha. Galluzzo, Oastafios, Cuesto, and other 
officers were now prisoners of state, and were dragged from 
place to place by their infamous government. Cuesta was 
liowcvcr popular in Estremadura, and the central junta, though 
fearing ap<{ d^^f^sting him, were forced to give him the 
commaud of Galluzzo’s fugitives, who had rallied behind the 
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Guadiana, and being joined by fresh levies were taking the 
fonn rather than the consistence of an army. This appoint- 
ment degraded the government by exposing its fears and weak- 
ness, and it was pernicious because Cuesta was physically and 
mentally incapable. Stricken in years, obstinate, jealous, heed- 
less of time, circumstances, and fitness; to punish barbarously 
and rush headlong to battle constituted with him all the func- 
tions of a general. 

Florida Blanca, eighty-one years of age, now died at Seville, 
and the marquis of Astorga succeeded him as president, 
yet the character of the junta did not amend. Some fleeting 
indications of vigour had been produced by the imminence of 
the danger during the flight from Aranjucz; but a large 
remittance of silver from South America arriving at Cadiz, 
absorbed the attention of the members, and the public weal 
was blotted from tbeir remembrance : even Mr. Frere, ashamed 
of their conduct, appeared to acquiesce iu the justness of sir 
John Moore’s estimate of the value of Spanish co-oi)eration. 

It had been decreed that five hundred thousand men should 
be enrolled. Scarcely one-third had joined their colours, but 
large bodies were assembling at different points, because the 
peasantry, especially in the south, although dismayed were 
obedient, and the local juntas at a distance from the warfare 
vigorously forwarded recruits, hoping to keep the enemy from 
their provinces, or to have the excuse of being without fighting 
men to plead for submission. The fugitives also, readily 
collected again, partly from patriotism, partly because the 
French were in possession of their native provinces, partly 
that they attributed their defeats to treachery, and being 
deceived by the gross falsehoods and boasting of the govern- 
ment, with ready vanity believed the enemy had suffered enor- 
mous losses- In fine, men were to be had in abundance, 
yet beyond assembling them and appointing some incapable 
person to command nothing was done for defence. The 
officers were not deceived, but had no confidence either in 
their own troops or in the government, nor wore they re- 
apected by their men; the latter starved, misused, ill-handed, 
possessed neither the compact strength of discipline nor the 
daring of enthusiasm. Under such a system the peasantry 
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could not become energetic soldiers, nor were they active sup- 
porters of tlio cause; yet with a wonderful constancy they 
endured fatigue, sickness, nakedness, and famine, displaying 
always a distinct and powerful national diaracter. This con- 
stancy, rendered nugatory by the vices and follies of the juntas 
and leading men, hallowed the people’s efforts, and the flagitious 
violence of the invasion almost Justified their ferocity. 

Palacios now advanced with five thousand men to Vilharta 
in La Mancha; Infantado, anticipating the instructions of the 
junta, was already in motion from Ouenpa; and his army, 
reinforced by the divisions of Cartoajal and Lilli and by fresh 
levies, was about twenty thousand men, of which two thousand 
were cavalry. To check the French horsemen, he had, a few 
days after Napoleon left Madrid, detached Senra and Venegas 
with eight thousand infantry and all the horse, to scour the 
country round Tarancon and Aranjuez. The former entered 
Horcajada; the latter endeavoured to cut off* a detachment 
but was himself surprised and beaten by a very inferior force, 
Victor was alarmed ; he withdrew his advanced posts, concen- 
trated Ruffin’s and Villatte’s divisions of infantry and Latour 
Maubourg’s cavalry at Villa de Alorna, in the vicinity of 
Toledo, and left Venegas in possession of Tarancon. With 
the Spanish gfcnerals mutual recriminations followed their 
defeat; Infantado possessed neither authority nor talents to 
re])ress their disputes, and in this state of affairs, having 
received the orders of the junta, he projected a movement on 
Toledo, intending to seize that place and Aranjuez, to break 
down the bridges, and maintain the line of the Tagus. The 
10th he quitted Cuenfa with ten thousand men, intending 
to join Venegas, who with the rest of the army was at 
Tarancon; but the 13th he met a crowd of fugitives near 
Cnrascosa, and heard with equal surprise and constematiou, 
th&t Venegas w^ beaten and pursuers at band. 

; BotJl OS' ociass. 

Victot*. moved on the 10th Irom Toledo to Ocafia,- 
whereufon Vei^gas tbok post at Udes. On the I2tb the 
French ^advm^d in two columns; one under Ruffin lost il» 
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way and arrived at Alcazar; tUe other led by Victor himself 
uaex^ectedly encountered the Spaniards early on the 13th 
and witliout hesitation fell on. The Spaniards fled towards 
Alcazar where they met Ruffin and were totally discomfited. 
Several thousands were taken; one body retreating towards 
Ocana fell in with the French pare of artillery and was 
scattered by a heavy discharge of grape ; and of the whole 
force only a weak division under general Giron forced a 
passage by the ix)ad of Carascosa and rejoined Infantado, who 
effected his own retreat to Cuenca because the French cavalry 
were too fatigued to pursue. From Cuenga he sent his guns 
towards Valencia by Tortola, but marched with bis troops 
first to Tobarra on the frontiers of Murcia, and finally to 
Santa Cruz de Mudela near the defiles of the Sierra Morena ; 
he arrived there the beginning of February, after a circuitous 
retreat of more than two hundred miles in a bad season; his 
guns had been captured at Tortola, and his troops were worn 
out with fatigue and misery. 

Victor after scouring the Cuenca district endeavoured to 
surprise Palacios at Vilharta, but he had joined Infantado 
and the French returned to Toledo; the prisoners of tides 
had been sent to Madrid, and those unable to march were, 
following Kocca’s memoirs, cnielly shot by Victor because the 
Spaniards had hanged some French prisoners. If so it was a 
barbarous and sliameful retaliation unworthy of a soldier; for 
what justice or propriety is shown in revenging the death of 
one innocent person by the murder of another? 

Vhim the French retired, Infantado and Palacios proceeded 
to re-organize their forces, as the Carolina army; new levies 
from Grenada and other parts came up, and the duke of Albu- 
querque, leading the Spanish cavalry, endeavoured to surprise 
a French regiment of dragoons at Mora, but it escaped with 
little loss, and Albuquerque fell back to Consuegra, where he 
was attacked next day and got off with difficulty. The junta 
now displaced Infantado; his successor, Cartoajal, was a good 
officer, and restored discipline. He took post on the upper 
Guadiana, and oi>ened a commumcatiott with Cuesta, who had 
when Moore’s advance drew off the fourth corps, retaken the 
line of the Tagus with sixteen thousand ami three 
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thousnnd cavalry; for the Spaniards suffered most in flight, 
and their horsemen, escaping with less hurt, were more Easily 
rallied than the infantry. The French liad fortified an old 
tower to hold the bridge of Arzoliispo, and Cucsta, extending 
his force along the inountains to the Puerto de Mirabete, 
broke the bridge of Alinaraz, a niaguificent Roman structure 
the centre arch of winch was nearly one hundred and sixty 
feet high. This terminated the Spanish exertions to lighten 
the pressure on the British army; two French divisions of 
infantry and as many brigades of cavalry had sufficed to baffle 
them, and thus made it manifest that the south waa saved by 
sir John Moore’s diversion in the north. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

CONTINUATION OF THE OPERATIONS IN ARAGON. 

FuOJi tl)o battle of Tudela all O’Ncil’H and great part of 
Castauos’ army fled to Zaragoza. With tliom escaped many 
carriages and the military chests; for the roads were excellent 
and the pursuit slack. The city and neighbourhood were 
astounded, they had believed in the boasting promises of tlie 
chiefs, and never doubted that speedy destruction would over- 
whelm the French. When their hopes were thus blasted, 
when the troops came pouring back with all the tumult of 
panic; when the ])opulation of the country thfough which 
they had fled rushed into the city along witli the multitude 
of scared soldiers and camp-followers, every heart sunk, and 
Zaragoza’s glory would have ended with the first siege, if the 
French had followed up their victory. 

Napoleon foreseeing this confusion and terror, had provided 
means, and given directions for such an attack as 
would inevitably have overthrown this bulwark 
of the eastern provinces. But the sickness of 
Lasnes, the difficulty of communication, the false movements 
of Moucey and Ncy ; in fine, fortune, omnipotent in war, baffled 
the emperor’s long-sighted calculations. The Spanish leaders 
had time to restore order, provide stores, complete the defen- 
sive works ; and with ferocious exercise of power they insured 
implicit obedience ; the danger of resisting the enemy ap[>eared 
light when a suspicious word or even gesture was instantly 
punished by death. 

[Monccy’s corps having missed the propitious moment, and 
being reduced by losses and detachments to seventeen thou- 
sand of all arms halted on tlie Xalon, while a 
battering train of sixty guns well furniebed, which Muster mil, 
bad bewi previously formed by Napoleon at I’am- 
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pcluim, embarked on the eaiial of Tudela. Morticr was to 
have joined iu the siege, but he also had been arrested by .sir 
Johu Moore’s advance towards the Carrion, so widely did that 
gonerar.s skilful and daring march affect the French operations. 
When NTapolcoiis counter-movement commenced, Mortier re- 
sumed his march, joined Moncey, and their united forces, thirty- 
five thousand of all arms, advanced against Zaragoza. But 
then fear had passed, the defence was {UTanged, and the 
obstacles were no longer trifling as in the first siege; the plain, 
the river, the strong houses, and the numerou.s convents re- 
mained the same, but instructed by experience and iiisijirod by 
their lieroic resolution, neither the rules of art, nor the re- 
sources of genius were neglected by the defenders. 

Zaragoza presented four irregular fronts on the right hank 
of the Ebro. The first, reckoning from the right of the town, 
extended from the Ebro to a convent of hare-footed Carmelites, 
being about three hundred yards wide. The second, twelve 
hundred yafds in extent, reached from the Carmelite to a 
bridge over the Huerba. ' The third, likewise of twelve hun- 
dred yards, stretched from this bridge to an oil manufactory 
built beyond the walls. The fourth, on an opening of four 
hundred yards, reached from the oil manufactory to the Ebro. 

On the first front, an ancient wall, flanked by the guns on 
the Carmelite, was stren|f;hened by new batteries and ram- 
parts, and by the Castle of Aljaferia, commonly called tho 
Castle of the Inquisition. This was a square fort beyond the 
ramparts, but connected byloopholed walls; it had a bastion 
and tower at each corner, and a stone ditch. The second front 
wa,s a double rampart, the exterior one faced with sun-dried 
bricks, and covered by a ditch with perpendicular sides fifteen 
feet deep and twenty wide. It was flanked by the Carmelite 
convent, a circular battery in the centre, a Capuchin convent 
called the Trinity, and some earth works at the bridge of riie 
Huerba. The third front was covered by the Huerba, which 
run close to the rampart. 

Behind the river a double entrenchment extended two hun- 
dred yard* from the bridge to the projecting convent of Santa 
E^graeia, whi(^ was viery strongly fortified. ^ From thence the 
]%e was prolonged to the oil manufactory by an mmient 
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Moorish wall, witli lormocd batteries sweeping the space be- 
tween the ranii]>arts and the Huerba. These batteries and the 
guns of Santa Engracia also overlooked the walls of a second 
bridge some w'ay below the first. 

tJi)on the right of the Huerba, below the second bridge, 
stood the isolated convent of San Josej)!*, })rotoetcd by a deep 
ditch wdth covered way and jialisado. Well placed as an out- 
work to impede the approaches and facilitate sallies on that 
side of the river, it was ojicn in rear to the lire from the second 
bridgt!, from the terraced batteries, and tSan Engracia. Tbo 
fourth front, covered by the Huerba, was a continuation, of ibo 
old city wall, strengthened hy new batteries, cntrciielnnenls* 
convents, and large houses. 

Beyond the walls, the Monte Torrero, commanding all the 
plain of Zaragoza, was crowned Avith a large ill-constructcd 
fort, raised at the distance of eighteen hundred yards from 
the convent of San Joseph: it was covered by the royal (;aual, 
the sluices being defended by field-workvS open to the fire of 
the fort itself. On the left of the Ebro, in a low marsbj^ ))lain, 
stood the suburb, protected by a chain of redoubts and fort i lied 
houses. Some guii-bouts, manned by seamen from the naval 
arsenal of Oartliagena, completed the circuit of defence, but 
the artillery of the place w'as of too small a 
calibre : there were only sixty guns carrying more 
than twelve-pound balls, and but eight large mortars : there 
was boAvever no want ot small arms, and colonel Doyle had 
furnished many English miiakcts. 

Most of those defences Were con.stnictcd at the time; but 
the first siege had taught the people not to trust the ordinary 
resources of art, and with a singular genius aud resolution 
they had prepared an internal defence more efficacious. The 
houses of , Zaragoza Avere fireproof, and generally of two 
stories ; but in every quarter massive convents and churches 
rose like castles above tlie low buildings; and the greater 
streets, running into the broadAvay called the Cosso, divided 
the city into districts unequal hi size yet all containing one or 
more largo structure. The citizens gave up their goods, their 
houses, and their bodies to the war, and mingliiig Avitli the 
aud soldiers, formed one miglity garrison, minted 
B n 2 
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tlie vast fortress they had formed. For doors and windows 
were built up, house fronts Joop-lioJed, internal coinmufuca* 
tions opened, streets trenched and crossed by earthen ramparts 
mounted with cannon, and every strong building was a separate 
fortification : there Avas no weak point, there could be none in 
a city which was all fortress, where the space covered by 
houses was the measure of the ramparts. 

Nor Avere the leaders unmindful of moral force. The people, 
cheered by continual references to the first siege, contemplated 
w'ith confidence the vast works executed, and were reminded 
that tlie coming wet season would spread disease amongst the 
enemy and frustrate his efforts. Neither was superstition neg- 
lected. Processions imposed upon the sight, false miracles 
beAA'ildercd the imagination, and terrible denunciations of the 
divine wrath shook the minds of men whose habits and situa- 
tion rendered them peculiarly susceptible: and the leadei'S 
Avere so promi)t and terrible in punishment, that the greatest 
cowards shoAved the boldest bearing to escape suspicion. With 
a view to avoid any great explosions powder was made as 
occasion required; Zaragoza contained a royal depot and 
refinery for saltpetre; and there were pov.rder-mill8 in the neigh- 
bourhood which furnished workmen familiar Avith the process. 
The trees beyond the AA’aMs were cut down, the houses were carried 
piecemeal into the town, the public magazines contained six 
months’ provisions, tlie convents Avere well stocked, and the 
inhabitants had their own stores. 3.)oylc also seiit a convoy 
from the side of Catalonia; and there Avas abundance of 
money, because the military chest of Castanos’ army, filled 
the night before the battle of Tudcla, bad been carried to 
Doyle’s Cor- Zaragoza. To attend the hospitals and carry 
Tcsixjndence, ammunition to the combatants, some companies 
Qf women were enrolled under the ^ountess of 
Burita, a lady of heroic mind> who displayed a noble character 
in both sieges. 

There Averc thirteen engineers, eight hundred sappers and 
minei^ composed of excavatom formerly employed on the 
\^nal, and about* two thousand cannoneers. The regular 
troops, IbgitiYes from Tudela, reinforced by two email divisions 
Simguessa and Ca|mrosa, amounted to thirty thousand, 
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rori^iiuj^ with tlic citizens and peasants a mass of fifty thousand 
combatants, who, with passions excited almost to frenzy, 
awaited an assault amidst those mighty entrenchments, where 
every house W’as a fort and every family a garrison. To besiege 
, with only thirty-five thousand men a city so prepared, was 
truly a hardy enterprise. 


SECOND SIEGE OP ZAHAGOZA, 


Mortler and Moncey, having formed their hospitals and 
magazines at Alagon on the Xalon, advanced the 
20th Dccond)er against Zaragoza. The infantry Kos^at. 
of the third corps moved on the right hank of the canal, 
Huchet’s division of the fifth corps marched between tiie canal 
and the Ebro, Gazan’s infantry crossed the Ebro at Tauste, 
and moved to the Gallego river. Tlie two first columns 
arrived before the place that evening, and Suchet, driving back 
tlie Spanish posts, halted one league from the Trinity con^'cnt; 
the fiftli corps taking ground on both sides t)f the Huerba, 
seized the aqueduct conveying the canal over that river, and 
proceeded to raisjEi batteries against the Monte Torrero : Gazan 
readied the Gallego without meeting an enemy. 

At day break on the 21st, the French attacked Monte 
Torrero, defended by five thousand njcn under general Ht. 
Marc. The attention of tlie {Spaniards was attracted by one 
column, while a second crossed the canal under the aqueduct, 
and penetrating between tlic city and the fort entered the latter 
by the rear. A third column stormed the works at the grand 
sluice; and these sudden attacks, with the loss of 
the fort, caused the Spaniards to retreat hastily, 
which so enraged the plebeian leaders that St. Marc was with 
difficulty saved by Palafox. 

Gazan assaulted the suburb simultaneously with the attack 
on the Torrero, He drove back the Ajngonese, cut off a 
body of Spanish Swiss too much advanced, and killed or 
took three or four hundred ; but he did not fell on Kogakt 
the suburb itself until the Monte Torrero attack 
tempated, and then without previous examination,* hence the 
besieged^ recovering from the first alarm, beat jiim off with q 
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loss of four liiuidn'd luou. This rcblored the slutkou conlitleafe 
oi'theSpaiiiiirils at a critical inomcut,tm<l cxcliurij^'ccl thefevcrish 
iijijRilsc of \ictury for llui chilling process of the engineer, 

Zaragoza nas coinpletelj' invested the 24t,h. On the left 
of the EbrOj Gazan held the bridge over the Gallego, and, 
lovcrcd his front with cuts and inimdation.s in the inai^shy 
jilain. On tlic right hank >Snehct occupied the space between 
the iijtper Ebro and the lluerha; — Morlot cneaini>od in the 
broken hollow Led of the ITiierha; — Mensnier crowned the 
Torrero Orandjean, continuing the circuit to the lower Ebio, 
coiniminiciited across that river with Gazan; — a boat bridge 
on the iii>per Ebro completed tlic circle of investment, and 
sc‘^ oral Spanish foraging detachments were tlnis cut oft‘ and 
nc\ (T regained the town. General Lacoste directed the siege 
as chief engineer. He instituted one false and two real 
attacks on the right of the Ebro, and notwithstanding Gazan’s 
failure hoped to take the suburb by a sudden assault. His 
trenches were opened in the night of the 29th, and the 30th 
the jdace was summoned. The terms before offered by Napo- 
leon being repeated, and the example of Madrid cited, Palafox 
replied: ^ Jf Mmlrid has mrrendei'ed Madrid has hem sold. 
Zarcujoza will wither be sold rwr mrrender.^ On receipt of 
this hauglity reply tliree, attacks commenced: on the right 
against the )San Joseph, in the centre against the upper bridge 
of the Iluerba, on the left a false one against the Aljaferia. 

Oil the 31st the besieged sallied against these attacks and 
were repulsed in all with loss, yet some of their cavalry glid- 
ing between the parallel and the Ebro surprised a post of 
infantry. This trifling success exalted their enthusiasm, and 
Palafox gi’atificd his personal vanity by manifestoes, some 
bearing indeed the stamp of genius, the greater part ridiculous. 

On the let of January the second parallels of tlie true 
un attacks being commenced, Palafox amused the 
French on the nght bank of the Ebro with 
skirmishes, but sallied in force against Gassan on the left bank.' 
He was repulsed with I^ss, yet his skirmishers obtained some 
Bucceis on the other ^de. 

Moncey was no^ c^ed to Madrid. Junot suocefi4<^; him 
in the third coit» 8, and Mortier was directed to take 
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Suebet’s division at Calatayud, to protect tbe communication 
Mjtlf ]\radrid. O’he gap in the investment was stopped by 
extending Morlot’s division, and a lino of contravallation sup- 
jHied ilio want of numbers. The besieged, expecting each day 
the usu^il fall of rain, continued the defence briskly and made 
counter approaches, but an anomalous dry season baffled their 
hopes, and a thick fog ribing each morning covered the French 
workmen from observation and from sfdlios. On the lOthtlcj 
city was bombarded, and thirty-two pieces battered the San 
Joseph and the works of the second bridge over the Huerba. 
Tlio convent was broken, and the Spaniards withdrew iluir 
gnus, and two hundred men making a vigorous though* uiisuc- 
c('bsful bally at midnight, lost half their number. 

On the 1 1th, tbe batteries had opened a practicable breacli 
in tlie San Joseph, and the assault was ordered. The chief 
defence was a ditch eighteen feet deep with a covered way 
tailing hack on both flanks to the Huerba, aud extending some 
distance along the bonk j it was occupied strongly, but nhen 
the French guns raked it from the right, the Spaniards erossi'd 
the iiv<r and took refuge in the city: the convent itself was 
immediately assaulted, and some chosen companies finding a 
small bridge, entered by tbe rear while the front was being 
stormed. The French lo,st few men, lodged themselves in 
the eoavent; raised a rampart along the river, and commcne(‘d 
batteries against the body of the place and the works at the 
upper bridge, from whence, and from the town, the Sj)anibh 
guns searched the convent. 

All the bridge works in front of Santa Engracia were 
carried with the loss of only three men on the 15th, and 
the Spaniards cutting the bridge rfcsclf sprung a mine, but it 
did no raibchief. Tlie third parallels were then completed, the 
trenches of both attacks united, and the besieged confined to 
the city defences, from whence they could no more sally on 
the right bank of the Huerba. The passage of that stream 
was then effected, and breaching and counter-batteries, mount- 
ing fifty pieces, were constructed against the body of the 
place; their fire also reached the bridge over tbe Ebro and 
internqited the intercourse betweer^ the city and the suburbs. 
.•Up|i^]|pen by this afjiiwet of affairs, the Bpenish leaders 
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forgal iutelligence of the defeat of the emperor, awd with the 
sound of music, amidst the shouts of tlie populace, prockftned 
the names of the marshals who had been killed; they aaserted 
also, that the marquis of Lazan, brother to Palafox, was 
already wasting France; and this extravagance met with 
implicit credence; for tliroughout this war, the imaginations 
of the chiefs were taxed to produce absurdities proportionable 
to the credulity of their followers. The confidence of the 
besieged augmented as the danger increased, and victory 
seemed realized when the night-fires of a succouring force 
were discerned, blazing on the hills behind Gazan’s troops. 
Difficulties were indeed augmenting on the French side, for 
while enclosing Zaragoza they were encircled by insurrections, 
and so straitened that famine was in the camj). Disputes 
amongst the generals also diminished the vigour of the ojicra- 
tions, the bonds of discipline were relaxed, the ardour of the 
soldiers relaxed, and they reasoned openly upon the chances 
of success, which in^ time of danger is but one degree above 
mutiny. 

Exceedingly favourable also for the Spaniards was the 
country about Zaragoza; for the plain was hedged in by moun- 
tains, and on the south Mequinenza and Lerida ofiered 
places of arms for troops coming from Valencia and Catalonia. 
The French drew their applies from Pampeliina, and their 
line of communication, running through Alagon, Tudela, and 
Caparosa, was harassed by insurgents; Alagon was menaced 
from Epila and the Sierra de Muela; Tudela from the hills of 
Soria. Lazan, anxious for his bi’other, had brought five 
thousand Catalonians to the Sierra de Licinena, or Alcubierre, 
on the left of the Ebro, and drew round him all the anned 
peasants of the valleys as high us Sanguessa ; his line wliicii 
extended from Villa Franca on the Ebro to Zuera on the 
Gallogo, hemmed in Gazan ; and his detachments harassed the 
convoys from Pampeluna as far as Caparosa. In this state of 
affairs the French placed two or three thousand men in 
Tudela^ Caparosa, and Tafalla; some also in Alagon and 
Mont^bam^ and between the latter town and the army six 
hundred, cavaliy w^e disposed; a like force was posted at 
Santa ^ wi^tch the passes of the Sierra de Muela, Finally 
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sixteen huiulrod cavalry and twelve hundred infautry under 
general Wathier, being pushed south, dispersed five thousand 
insurgents at llelehite, took Alcanitz aud remained there iu 
observation during the siege. Lazan \\owever still held the 
Alcubierre. 

On the 22nd, Lnsnes having recovered from his long illness 
arrived, and his influence was immediately perceptible. Ho 
recalled Suebet from Calatayud and sent liiin across the Ebro , 
he ordered Mortier to attack Lazan, and directed 
a detachment against the insurgents in Zuera; Koc'aafc. 
meanwhile, repressing all disputes, he restored discipljne and 
pressed the siege vigorously. At Zuera tlie insurgents were 
heateu, and the French took possession of that place and of 
the bridge over the Gallego. Mortier pushed the Bpanish 
sidvanced guard from Perdeguera to Nuestra Seilora de 
Vitgnllar, where the main body gave battle but was defeated 
with the loss of four guns. The Frencli spreading then on a 
half circle from Iltiesca to Pina on the Ebro, awed the country 
between those ])laces and Zaragoza; measures which gave the 
besiegers greater freedom. 

Previous to Lasnes’ arrival, the besieged bad been galled by 
a mortar battery behind the second ])arallel of the centre 
attack, and one Mariano Galindo undertook to silence it. 
Leading eighty volunteers, he surprised the guard of the 
trenches and entered the battciy, but the guards rallied, the 
reserve came up, and Galindo while fighting bravely was 
wounded and taken, and all his comrades perished with as 
much glory os simple soldiers can atiniu. After this noble 
action, the armed vessels fired on the batteries raised against 
the Aljaferia but were forced to retire, and the besiegers* 
w'orks bdng curried over the Hnerba, the third parallels of 
the true attacks were completed in the night of the 26th. 
The oil manufactory and other posts, were then incorporated 
with the apptvaches and the second parallel of the false attaclc 
was commenced. 

These operations had been interrupted by saHies, iu which 
one French post was burned and two guns spiked, but the city 
walls were broken and two practicable breaches opened by the 
Snu Joseph batteries. A third was begun in the Santa Augustiuo, 
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R bnmd miv lumlr >'iifo /fiaufu and tlic 29th at 12 

o’clock four c/ioseu columns rmhwg from the tmobcs ISpoil 
upon t\u' i iancd walk of Zaraj^oza. On tlio right, the Frciicli 
twice .stormed u yfcono house defending the hrcach of Saint 
Augiistiiio, and twice they were beaten off; in tlio centre, 
regardless of two small mines exploded at the foot of the 
walls, they carried the breach fronting tho oil inumifactory, 
and tried to break into llie town; hut a heavy fire from tlie 
inner retreiiclimonts made them content to keep their tii'^t 
lodgment and connect it Avith tho trenches. Tlio tliird 
eoliimuAVOii the breach and tho houses behind also, as far as 
the first large cross street ; beyond that line it coidd not i>ass, 
yet it was established Avithiu tho walls, and opened a commu- 
nication Avith the trenches. 

Tho fourth column, composed of Poles from the Vistula, 
stormed the San Engracia and the convent adjoining it, and 
then, uncheclced by the fire from tho houses and undaunted 
hy the explosion of six small mines planted on its path, sAVept 
tlie ramparts to the left os far as the first bridge on the 
llucrbu. Tiie guards of the trenches, excited by this success, 
rushed forward tumultuously, mounted the walls, bayonetted 
the artillery men at the guns in the (Japuehiii, and <‘oiitinuing 
their care<a’, eiideaA’'oured, some to reach the semicircular 
battery and the Misericoraia, others to hrealc into the city. 
This Avild assault Avas soon abated by grape from two guns 
j/nmted behind a travei’se oji tlie ramparts, and by a murder- 
ous fire from the houses, and they were driven back into the 
Cajmehin. The Siiauiards were even breaking into that 
convent, Avheu two battalions detached by Morlot from the 
false attack secured possession; but tho Spaniards could not 
have held it, because the guns of San Engracia saw it in 
reverse. The French lost six hundred men, and La Costc, 
abandoning the false attack, fortified tho Oapuohin and a 
house standing where an angle of the wall abutted on tho 
bridge over the Huerba; then joiniug them Avith his trouches 
he mad6 the rampart tho front line of the besiegers. 

Thus the walls of Zaragoza went to the ground, but Zara- 
ptm remained erect, ^ud as the broken ^dle fell from the 
heroic city the besiegers starte<l at her naked strength, Tho 
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roijiiluv tlcfei)ce« luul cruiubled, but tbe i)opular resistuiioc \m 
ii^stautly ctiiy with ail its terrors into action; and as if 
fortune bad ivsolvod to mark tile exact moment when the 
ordinary calculatmns of Roience sliould cease, the oliicf engi- 
neers oi\ both side^ wore simultaneously slain, The French 
gemwalj La Gostc, a young man,\nive\n(l, skilful, ami emknved 
^Yith genius, perished like n brave soldiiT. The Spiinlsli 
colonel, Sun Genis, died, with the honour of a soldier and tlie 
glory of a patriot: falling in the noblest cause, bis blooii 
fetaiued the ramparts wliich he had himself raised for i)'o 
protection of liis native jdace. 
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Now raged tlie war in tlic streets of Zaragoza, the alarm-bell 
was heard in every quarter, the people crowded the houses 
nearest to the lodgments of the enemy, additional barricades 
w’cre constjTicted across the principal thoroughfares, miuM 
were prepared in the more open spaces, and the internal com- 
munications from house to house were multiplied until they 
formed a vast labyrinth, the intricate windings of , which were 
only to be traced by the weapons and the dead bodies of the 
defenders. The junta, become more powerful from the cessa- 
tion of regular warfare, urged the defence with redoubled 
energy, yet increased the horrors of tlic siege by a ferocity 
pushed to the verge of frenzy. Kver}' person .suspected by 
these furious men, or those about them, was put to death ; and 
amidst tlie noble bulwarks of war, a horrid array 
^ of gibbets \jas seen, on which crowds of wretches 

were each night suspendcil, bccaii.se their courage sunk under 
DC(!“unmlating dangers ; or that some doubtful expression, some 
gesture of distress, had been misconstnicd by their barbarous 
chiefs. 

From the height of the w^alls he had won, Lasnes contem- 
templated this terrific scene, and judging that men so 
passionate and so prepared could not be prudently encountered 
in open battle, resolved to proceed by the slow but certain 
process of thb mattock aud the mine. This also was in unison 
with tlie emperor's instructions, and hence, until the 2nd of 
February, the efforts of the French were entirely directed to 
the enlargement of their lodgments on the ramparts, an 
object only to Be effected by severe fighting, by explosions, 
and by Worismg through the nearest houses; and thej'- sus- 
tained many counter-assaults, of which the fiercest Was made 
by a friar on the Capuchin convent. 
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It been said the kvpje streets divided the town into 
siiitdl districts, or islands of houses. To win these they not 
only mined but fought for each house ; and to cross the great 
intersecting streets they had to construct traverses above 
ground, or to work underground ; for a Spanish battery raked 
each street, and each house was defended by a garrison which 
had only the option of repelling the enemy in front or dying 
on the gibbet erected behind. While the Spaniards held the 
convents and churches the houses were- of little advantage to 
the French; the strong garrisons in the greater buildings 
enabled the defenders, not only to make successful sallies but 
to countermine their enemies, whose skill was often frustrated 
by the persevering energy of the besieged. To remedy this, 
the batteries breached the convents of Augustin and Santa 
Monica, and the latter was taken the 31st of January; for 
while the attack was hot in front, the wall in another i)art was 
broken by a petard, and the besiegers thus taking the main 
breach in rear cleared the convent. The besieged immediately 
pushed a gallery from the Augustins under Santa Monica, but 
the French stifled the miners, and next day openly menacing 
the breach in the Augustins, they sprung a mine which had 
been secretly pushed from Santa Monica, and entered by the 
opening. The besieged taken by surprise then lost the con* 
vent, } et rallying in a few hours attempted to retake it ; tho 
French repulsed them, and breaking through the houses 
reached the junction of the Quemada-street with the Cosso, 
where the H])ania.rds turned and finally drove their enemies 
back to the convent with a loss of two hundred. During this 
fight a more severe action happened at San Engracia; for 
though the neighbouring houses had been destroyed, with many 
men, by two powerful explosions, the defenders fought hard 
for the ruins, and the Polish troops could scarcely effect a 
lodgment. 

A change in the mode of working now took place. Hitherto 
the French mines had brought down the buildings so as to 
leave the soldiers exposed to the Spanish fire; the engineers 
therefore reduced the quantity of powder, wirii a view to 
destroy the interior only and leave the walls unlm^kem The 
Speiiiatds, with ready ingenuity, then saturated the timbers of 
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tlic liouist's witli rosin uinl pitch, aii4 RcttJug to thcs^o 
which could not he inaiiitiuned, intorposed u bwmiBg iSfmw 
wliich often dokyod the as#<ailaiit8 fortwodayB; and always 
prevented them from pushing tlicil* successes duiin^ the CCB'' 
fusion produced hy tho mines. Inccssaiit new waS Ihc %htw 
ing. a Constant bombai*dment, the explosion o^ lauu^, the 
c^a^h of fulling buildings, clamoroua shouts and tile njosliisiued 
echo of musketry deafened the ear, while volumes of smoke 
and dust clouding tho atmoHpUerc, lowered continually over 
the heads of tho combatants, as hour by hour, the l*reu<Ui 
with terrihle perseverance pushed towards the bcUrt of the 
miserable but glorious city. Their efforts were chicHy dir^fectod 
from two points; San Eugrncia which may bo denomUMitcd 
the left attack ; Saint Augustin which constituted the right 
attack. At Sau Engraeia they laboured perpendicularly to 
the C’osao, being separated from it by a large convent, and by 
the hospital for madmen, the ruins of wliich were entrenched 
after the first siege. This attack was protected on the left hy 
the Capuchin, which La Coste had fortified to repel the 
eounter-a^saults of tlic Spaniards; the attack Irom the 
Aui^ustiu WHS more diffused, liccause the localities presented 
less prominent features to detenuino the direction of the 
approaches. The French mounted a numlicr of light six^inch 
mortal’s on peculiar carriages, and drew tliom from street to 
street, as oeeasion offered; the Spaniards plied tlieir enemies 
with hand grenades, which seem to have produced a surpnsing 
eticet. In this manner the iicver-ccasing combat was pro- 
longed until the 7th of February, when tho besiegers, by dint 
of alternate mines and assaults, worked their perilous way at 
both attacks to the Co.sso, not without changes of fortune, and 
]o.ss ; and they were unable to obtain a footing on that ppblic 
walk, for the Spaniards still disputed every house with 
undiminished resolution. 

Lasnc.s having opened trenches against the suburbs, battered 
the isolated Convent of Je*»U8 on that sideband the 7th of 
February stormed it so easily, that the French, thinking tli© 
Spaniards panic-stricken, penetrated the suburb itself, and 
though beaten back, made good their lodgment in the 
ooBveut. 
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On the city side the besiegers vainJy strove for tliree days 
to pSss the Cosso. They then extended tlieir right to resell 
the quay and so ooimeefe their attack with that on the suburb; 
and their left to win the .,great convent of Francisco, which 
they eifeoted after explodinq^ an immense mine and making 
two assaults. At th«. right attack mines were also sprung tljo 
nth and T2th imder the, university on tlie Spanish side of the 
Cosso, but they did not open the walls well and the storm ors, 
failed with loss. Heverthehsss the French passed the Cosso 
by means of traverses^ on the i7fch, and prepared fresh 
mines under the university,. hut deferred the explosion .until a* 
simultaneous effort could be combined on the side of the 
suburl). At the left attack a number of houses ' bordering on 
the Cosso were gained, and a battery established which raked 
that great thoroughfare above ground, while under it, six 
galleries were driven^ and six mines loaded to explode at the 
same moment. But the spirit of the French army was now 
exhausted. They had laboured and fought without intermis- 
sion for fifty days ; they had crumbled the Walls with their 
bullets, burst the convents with their mines, carried the 
breaches with their bayonets; fighting above and beneath 
the surface of the earth they had spared neither fire nor sword; 
their bravest men were falling in the obscurity of a subter- 
ranean warfare, famine pinched them, and Zaragoza was still 
unconquered 1 

* Before this siege,’ they exclaimed, * was it ever known, that 
twenty thousand men sliould besfege fifty thousand? Scarcely 
a fourth, of the town is won, and we are already no^niixt. 
exhausted. We must wait for reinforcements or 
W(i shall all perish among these cursed ruins, which will 
become our own tombs, before we can force the last of these 
fanatics from ike last of their dens.* 

Lasnes,- obstinate to conquer, endeavoured to rai.se the 
soldiers’ hopes. He told them the losses of the besieged far 
exceeded tlieit own, the Spaniards’ strength would soon bo 
exhausted and their courage smk ; the fierceness of the defence 
was already abating, and if contrary to expectation they should 
renew the example of Kumantia, tlieir utter destruction would 
be effected by the united evils of battle pestilence and misery: 
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his exhortations were successful, and the 18th of Fehriiury, 
all the combinations being complete, a general assault 'took 
place. 

On the right of the French, a party-wall being opened by an 
explo^jion, the besiegers made a sudden rush through some 
burning ruins, and without a check won * the island of houses 
leading down to the quay, with the exception of “two build- 
ings; the Spaniards thus taken in rear, abandoned all the 
external fortifications between Saint Augustin and the Ebro, 
which they had preserved until that day. During this assault 
the mines under the university, containing three thousand 
])Ounds of powder, were sprung, the walls tumbled with a 
terrific crash, a column of the besiegers entered the place, 
and after one repulse secured a lodgment. Meanwhile fifty 
pieces of artillery thundered upon the suburb, ploughed up 
the bridge over the Ebro, aud by midday opened a practicable 
breach in the convent of Saint Lazar, the principal defence on 
that side. Lasnes ordered an assault there also, by which 
Saint Lazar was taken, the passage of the bridge intercepted, 
the baron Versage killed, and his troops destroyed, with 
exception of three hundred, who, braving the fire on the 
bridge, got back into the city. Gazaii immediately occupied 
the Spanisli works, and thus cut oft* and forced to surrender 
two thousand men posted Ton the Ebro above the suburb. 

This success, followed on the 19th by another fortunate ' 
attack on the right bank of the Ebro, and by the devastat- 
ing fexplosion of sixteen hundred pounds of powder, shook 
the constancy of the besieged. An aide-de-camp of Pahi- 
fox came forth to demand, in addition to certain terms 
before oftered by the matshal, that the garrison should be 
allowed to join the Spanish armies, with a fixed number of 
covered carriages. Lasnes rejected these proposals and the 
fire continued, but the hour of surrender was come I Fifty 
pieces of artillery from the left bank of the Ebro laid the 
houses on the quay in ruins; the ^urch of Our Lady of tiie 
Pillar, under whose especial protection the city was supposed 
to exist, efiaced by the bombardmeiit; aud six 

mines under'lhe C^so, loaded with many thousand pounds of 
^pfwder, ready for a simultaneous explosion, wJiioh would 
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liave laid a quarter of the remaining houses in the dust, in 
hnOjVar had done its work, imd the misery of Zaragoza could 
no longer be endured. 

.The bombardment, unceasing from the 10th of January, had 
forced the women and children to take refuge in vaults with 
which the city abounded ; there the constant combustion of 
oil, the closeness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, and fear 
and restlessness of mind, combined to produce a pestilence 
which soon sj^read to the gamson. The strong and the weak, 
the daring soldier and the shrinking child, fell before it alike; 
and such was the predisposition to disease, that the slijg;htest 
wound gangrened and became incurable. In the beginning of 
February the daily deatlis were from four to five hundred ; the 
living were unable to bury the dead ; and thousands of cai’cascs, 
scattered about the streets and court-yards or piled in heaps 
at the doors of the churches, were left to dissolve in their own 
corruption or be licked up by the flames of burning bouses as 
the defence become contracted. The suburb, the greatest part 
of the walls, and one-fourth of the houses wore in the hands 
of the French; sixteen thousand shells thrown during the 
bombardment, and the explosion of forty-five thousand pounds 
of powder in the mines had shaken the city to its 
foundations; and tlie bones of more thaii forty iiognint. 
thousand persons of every age and sex bore dread- 
ful t?8timony to the constancy of the besiegeil. 

Palafox was sick, the curate of St. Gil, the lemonade seller 
of the Oosso, the Tios, Jorge and Marin, had been slain iu 
battle or swept away by the pestilence, and the obdurate 
violence of the remaining leaders was abated; afresh junta 
was formed, and after a stormy consultation, the majority 
being for a surrender, a deputation waited upon Lasnes the 
20tli of February to o^otiate a capitulation. They proposed, 
that the garrison should inardi out with the honours of war, 
and the peasantry were not to be considered prisoners ; and, 
at the particular request of the clergy, they also demanded to 
have the full church reVepuiKS guaranteed and punbtuiiUy paid! 
This last article was rejected ^tlr indignation, and according 
to French writers, the place surreudered at di^etion; but the 
Spanish writm*e tlmt Ijssucs granted certain Urma 

VOlUh ■ CC 
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drawn up by the deputation at the moment, the name of 
Ferdinand the Vllth being purposely omitted in the instru- 
ment, which in substance run thus : — ^The garrison to march 
out with the honours of war, to be constituted prisoners, and 
sent to France ; the officers to retain their swords, baggage, 
and horses, tlie men their knapsacks. Persons of either class, 
wishing to serve Joseph, to be immediately enrolled in his 
ranks ; the peasants to he sent to their homes ; property and 
religion to he guaranteed. 

With this understanding the deputies returned to the city, 
where fresh commotions had arisen during their absence. The 
party for protracting the defence were least numerous, hut 
most energetic; they had before seized all the boats on tlic 
Ebro, fearing that Paljifox and other suspected persons would 
quit the town j they were menacing and powerful, and the 
deputies not daring to pass through the streets retired out- 
side to the castle of Aljoferia, and fi*om thence sent notice to 
the junta of their proceedings. Tlie dissentient party would 
have fallen upon the others next day, if the junta had not 
taken j)rompt measures to enforce the surrender, by directing 
the officer commanding the walla near the castle to give up 
his post to the French. Farther resistance was then impos- 
sible, and on the 2l8t of February from twelve to fifteen 
thousand sickly beings, having laid down those arras which 
thej' could now scarcely handle, this cruel and memorable siege 
terminated. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

r. When the other events of the Spanisli war shall be lost 
in the obscurity of time, or only traced by disoonaected frag- 
ments, the story of Zaragoza like some ancient triumphal 
pillar standing amidst ruins will tell a tale of piusit glozy: and 
already men point to the heroic city calling her Bpedn, as if 
her spirit were common to . the whole nation t yet it was not 
so, nor was tlie defence of Zaragoza the Effect of unalloyed 
virtue. It was apt patriotism, nor was it courage, nor skill, 
nor forritnde, nor a system of ||iTor, but all combined under 
peculiar sarcumstaiices that upheld the work, ^bis combina- 
tion j||dhc^ it was brought about should be wdl considered; 
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for it is not so much by catching leading rcsemblaujcs, as ])y 
stutlying the differences of great affairs, that the exploits of 
one age can bo made to serve as models for another. 

2°. The siege may be examined under two points of view j 
as an isolated event, and as a transaction bearing on the 
general struggle in the Peninsula. With respect to tnc latter, 
it proved that neither the Spanish people nor the government 
partook of tlic Zaragozan energy. It was impossible that in 
the midst of eleven millions animated by an ardent enthusiasm, 
fifty thousand men could for two months be besieged, shut in, 
destroyed, they and their works, houses and bodies mingled in 
one terrible ruin, by less than thirty-five thousand adversaries, 
without one effort being made to save them ! Deprive the 
transaction of its dazzling colours, and it shows thus. Thirty- 
five thousand French, in the midst of insurrections, and despite 
of circumstances peculiarly favourable to the defence, reduced 
fifty thousand of the bravest and most energetic men in Spain. 
The latter suffered nobly, but was their cxatnj)lc imitatdtD 
Gerona indeed, although less celebrated, rivalled, perhaps more 
than rivalled the glory of Zaragoza; elsewhere, her fate spoke, 
not trumpet-tongued to arouse, but with a wailing voice that 
carried dismay to the heart of the nation. 

3°. As an isolated transaction the siege of Zaragoza is very 
remarkable; yet it would be a great error to suppose, that any 
town, the inhabitants of which were equally resolute, might be 
as well defended. Fortune and brfvery will do much, but the 
combinations of science are not to be defied with impunity ; 
there are no miracles in war I If tlie houses of Zaragoza had 
not been nearly incombustible, the bombardment alone would 
have caused the besieged to.,surrender, or to perish with their 
flaming city. 

The advantages offered by the peculiar structure of the 
houses and the nmnber of convents and ehurohes, were ably 
seized by the Spaniards; and though Eogniat, Lacoste’s suc- 
cessor, treats his opponents* skill in fortification with contempt, 
colonel San Genis’ talents are not to be judged of by tlie 
faulty construction of n few outworks at h time when he was 
under the control of a disorderly and fetoeiou^ tnob: he knew 
how to adapt his system of defence to the efrcumstances of tho 
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raomont^ nnd no stronger proof of i-cal genius can be given. 
‘Do not consult me about a capitulation,’ was his coraiiion 
expression. shall never he of opinion tlmi Zaragom oan 
make no further defmce' But neither the talents of San 
Genis. nor the construction of the houses, would have availed 
if the peojde within had not been of adequate temper. They 
did not however display active bravery, for they were twice the 
number of the besieged, and yet never made a serious im- 
pression by sallies, nor defended the breaches. In large masses 
the standard of disciplined courage may be inferior to fanatic 
excitement, but the latter is neither lasting nor equable, because 
men are of different susceptibilities following their organiziU- 
tions ; and hence terror has always been tl\e resource of leaders 
who in great enterprises could not find discipline : enthusiasm 
stalked in front, but punishment brought up the I'ear, Zaragoza 
was no exception. 

»5®. It may be said the majority of the bc.sicgcd not being 
aiffinated by any peculiar fury, terror could not be carried to 
any great length ; but a close examination explains this seeming 
myater)'. The defenders were composed of three distinct 
parties,— the regular troops, the peasantry from the country, 
and the citizens; the last having most to lose, were naturally 
the fiercest, and amount them the system of terror >vas 
generated. The peasantry followed the example, as all igno- 
rant men under no regular control will do, the soldiers meddled 
little with the interior arrangements, and the division of the 
tow’n into islands of posts,, rendered it feasible for violent 
persons possessed of authority to follow the bent of their in- 
clinations; there was no want of men, and the garrison of 
each island kept those in frqnt of them to tlieir posts, that the 
danger might be the longer staved off from themselves. 

6^ Pahtfox was i>nly the nominal duef qf;Zarago^; the 
laureb gathered in Wh sieges should adoim brpws. 

But those laurels dripped with kindi^ as as blqod ; 
the ^eigy of the rest o^iefs cause in which that 

energy exerted admiral; the acts perpetrated were 
atrocups^ ahd Pabfox^ fdlhpugh unabj^ to mrest their savage 
proceedings, can claim little credit for ^ own ccj^iduct. Foi 
ijuorc than a , month preceding the-^rfender, he ne^et came 
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forth of a vaulted building impervious to shells, where he and 
some others of both sexes lived in a state of sensuality, forming 
a disgusting contrast to the wretchedness that surrounded 
them. 

^ 7®. Before the arrival of Lasnes, the French operations 
were conducted with little vigour ; the want of unity as to time, 
in the double attack of the Monte Torrero and the suburb, 
was a flagrant error unredeemed by any subsequent activity. 
After his arrival the siege was pursued with singular intre- 
pidity and firmness. Rogniat disapproves of Suchet^s division 
having been sent to Calatayud, but it seems to have been a 
judicious measure.-- 1°, To protect the line of correspondence 
with Madrid. 2®. To have a corps at hand, lest Infantado 
should quit Cuenca, and throw himself into the Guadalaxara 
district, a movement that would have l^en extremely embar- 
rassing to the king. Sucliet at Calatayud fulfilled these objects, 
without losing the power of succouring Tudela, or of inter- 
cepting Infantado if he attempted to raise the siege of Tjara- 
goza; but when the Spanish army at Cuciq;a was directed to 
TJcles, and Lazan was gathering strength on the left bank of 
the Ebro, Lasnea was right to recal him. 

8®. Infantado’s errors were made manifest by this siege. 
Instead of courting defeat at Ucles he should have marched 
to tlie Ebro, established dep6ts at Mequinenza and Lerida, 
opened a communication with Murcia> ViaJencia, and Catalonia, 
and joined Lazan^s troops to his own. He might have formed 
an entrenched camp in the Sierra de Alcubierre, and carried 
oil a methodical war with at least twenty-five thousand regular 
troops. The insurrections on the French flanks and line of 
eomtnunication with Pampeluna would then have become for- 
midable; and Infantado, having the fortresses of Catalonia 
behind him, might with activity and prudence have raised the 


. 9®, From a review of all the circttmatances, we may con- 
clude that fortune was favOnrabie to the French. They were 
brave, persevering, and sMIful, and did not lose above four 
fcliousand men; but thrir partly resulting from the 

errors of their opponents, was principally due to the destruc- 
tion caused by Ihe pestilcmGe withiq the town; for of Uie 
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Ko’ntat said to have fallen, six tliouiaiid oply 

were slain in battle, and although thirteen con- 
vents and churches had been taken when the town surrendered, 
forty remained to be forced ! 

Such were the principal circumstances of this memorable 
siege. The contemporary events in Catalonia shall now be 
related. 
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CHArTER IV. 

OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA. 


When the second siege of Gcrona was raised, in August, 1809, 
Duhesmo returned to Barcelona, Reille to Figueras, and 
remained on the defensive. Napoleon aided them promptly. 
While the siege was yet in progress, he assembled ttoops at 
Perpignan sufficient with those already in Catalonia to form 
tlie seventh corps, forty thousand strong, under Gouvion St. 
Cyr, to whom he gave this emphatic order. * Presei've Barce- 
lona for me. If that flace he lost^ I oannot retaJee it with 
80,000 men* 

St. Cyr’a troops were mostly raw conscripts ; Neapolitans, 
Etruscans, Romans, and Swiss, mixed with a few old regi- 
ments, and the preparations for the grand army had absorbed 
the attention of the French administration. St. Cyr was so 
straitened for means that his young soldiers, suffering priva- 
tions, were depressed in spirit and inclined to desert. Napo- 
leon’s orders however f>rcscribcd immediate action, and his 
general crossing the frontier established himself at Figueras 
the 5th of November. 

But in Catalonia, as in other parts of Spain, lethargic 
vanity and abuses had succeeded enthusiasm and withered the 
energy of the people; the local junta issued abundance of 
decrees, and despatched agents to the supreme juntarand the 
English commanders in the Mediterranean and Portugal, all 
charged to demand arms, ammunition, and money. Tlie 
supreme junta treated their demands with contempt, the 
English authorities answered them generously; lord OoUiiig- 
wood instantly lent the assistance of his fleet; anus were sent 
from Malta and Sicily, and sir Hew Dalrymple completely 
equipped the Spanish regiments released by the convention of 
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Ciutra, and desjmtclied them to Catalonia in British transports. 
It may however be doubted if the central junta on this occa- 
Lord Collin'^- wiscst, for the local government 

wood’d Corrc. established at Tarragona was so neglectful and 
.‘■poiidcnce. corrupt, that the aims supplied were sold to 
foreign merchants ! 

Military affairs were as ill conducted. Caldagues, after 
relieving Gcrona, had resumed the line of the 
Llobregat ; and wlicn fifteen hundred men, drawn 
from the garrison of Carthageua, had reached Tarmgona, 
Palaciop, accompanied by the junta, quitted the latter town 
and fixed his quarters at Villa Franca within twenty miles of 
Caldagues; the latter then disposed his troops, five thousand, 
on different points between Martorcl and Ban Boy, covering 
a line of eighteen miles along the left bank of tbe river. 
However, Buhesme, who bad rested but a few days, marched 
in the night from Barcelona with six thousand men, and at 
daybreak the 2nd of September, attacked Caldagues’ lino at 
several places, but principally at San Boy and Molino del Key : 
the former post was carried, and the Spaniards pursuetl to Vegas, 
a distance of seven or eight miles, but at Molino del Iley the 
French were repulsed and Buhesme returned to Barcelona. 

It was designed by thq British ministers, that an auxiliary 
force should sail from Sicily about this time to aid the Cata- 
lans ; and it w’ould have been a wise and« timely effort, but 
Napoleon’s foresight pi’evented the execution. He directed 
Murat to menace Sicily; and that prince, feigning to collect 
forces in Calabria, spread reports of armaments in prepara- 
tion, and sent general Lamarque against Capr*e, where sir 
Hudson Lowe first became known to history, by losing in a 
few days an island which, without pretension tc» fame, might 
liave^ bean defended for as many years. Murat's demonstra- 
tions iinjKJsed upon sir John Stuart; ten or twelve thouland 
British troops wei’e paralyzed at a critical i>eriod ; and such 
will alwaye be the result of: a policy undefined and unstable ; 
when statesmen do not nSee thehr 'Own way cleai’ly, the execu- 
tive officers will seldom a<d; with vigour. 

During September the Catalan forces incicased ; the tcrcios 
of migueletes were augmented, and a regiment of hussars. 
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hitherto kept hi Majorca, arrived at Taragona. Palacios 
reclamed at Villa Franca, Caldagues on the Llohregat j Mariano 
Alvarez commanded the advanced guard, near Figucras, com- 
posed of the garrisons of Oerona and Kosas, the corps of Juan 
Claros, and other partizan chiefs, Francisco Milans, and 
Mihms dc Bosch, kept the mountains northward and eastward 
of Barcelona; the latter hemming in the French right; the 
former covering the district of El Valles, and watching, like a 
bird of prey, the enemy’s foragers in the plain of Barcelona. 
The little port of Filieu de Quixols, near Palamos Bay, ivas 
filled with privateers, and English frigates, besides aiding the 
Spanish enterprises, carried on a littoral warfare in the gulf of 
Lyons. Many petty skinnishes happened, but on the 1 0th of 
October Duhesme attacked Alilnus de Bosch at St. Gerony 
beyond the Besos and dispersed his cori>s. The 11th, colonel 
Dovaux, with two thousand men, entered Granollers, which 
the Spaniards deserted although it was their chief depot, aud 
Devaux returned to Mollet. Here a column of equal strength 
had been stationed fur his support, but now it proceeded under 
Millossewitz to forage El ValI6s. Caklagues who had drawn 
together three thousand infantry, two S(juadrons of cavalry, 
and six guns, marched by the back of the hills towards Mon- 
eada, to intercept the French on their return to BarcelonaS 
Millossewitz and he met unexpectedly at San LafaiUe, 
Oulgat, and in a confused action the French were Campapic do 
beaten, and retreated across the mountains to 
Barcelona, while Caldagues, justly proud of his soldier like 
movement, returned to his camp on the Llohregat. 

On the 28th of October, Palacios took the command of the 
levies collecting in the Sierra Morena; Vives succeeded him in 
Oatalouia, and received more infantry from Majorca; the 
Spanish troops, released by the convention of Cintra, also 
arrived at Villa Franca, and seven or eight thousand Grenadan 
levies were brought up to Taragona by Keding; at the same 
time six thousand men, drafted from the army of Aragon, 
reached Lerida under tiie command of Lazan. This accumu- 
lated force was organized in six divisions^ one being formed of 
the troops in the Ampurdan, including tiie garrieons of Hos- 
talrich, Gerona, and Rosasv .This of as it 
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ealhilf amaunted to thirty-six tliousand, of which twenty, 
two thotisfiiul foot and twelve hundred horse were about *Bari‘ 
celona. Yivea having such a power, and possession of the 
hills and rivers around Barcelona, resolved to storm it, and all 
things seemed favourable. Tiic inhabitants were ready to rise, 
a battalion of Walloon giiar<ls, wliich had remained in a kind 
of neutrality, plotted to seize one of the gates, and Duhesmo 
was inclined to abandon the t(Avu and hold only the citadel 
and the Montjuick ; but from that he was diverted by the 
remonstrances of the chief engineer Lafaillc. In tliis state, 
Vives made a general attack on the French outposts, but was 
repulsed at every point and returue<l to the niouiitaiiis. The 
Walloon guards were then disarmed, the inhabitants awed, the 
defences of the town increased ; and from that period to the 
raising of the blockade, the Spanish general’s warfare was con- 
temptihle, although disputes amongst his adversaries had 
arisen to such a height} that Duhesmo was advised to send 
Lecclii a prisoner to France. 

Catalonia was now a prey to disorder. Vives had been the 
friend of Godoy and was not popular; he had, when command- 
ing ill the islands, retained the troops there with such tenacity 
as to create doubts of his attachment to the cause ; yet the 
I ora Colling- whilc privately expressing their 

wood’s Corre- suspicions Riid requesting lord Collingwood to 
spoudence, aiwul of liis true sentiments, 

wrote publicly to Vives in the most flattering terms, and 
finally appointed him captain-general of Catalonia. By the 
people he and others were veliemently suspected ; and as the 
mob governed throughout Spain, the authorities, civil and 
military, were more careful to avoid giving offence to the 
multitude than anxious to molest the enemy ; hence, although 
Catalonia was full of strong places, they were neither afmed 
nor provisioned, and all persons were confident the French 
only thought of retreating. 

Tins was the state of the province when Napoleon, then 
ready- to bre^ into the northern parts of Spain, ordered 
St. Cyr to comunsice operations. His force, including a 
iDUferiai German division of eix thousand men not yet 
Mtwter tiiiJiii, arrived at Perpignan, exceeded thii1;y thousand 
— '1 -*—.^1 ‘nwvvwlwL ftud St. 
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Oyr himself was extremely discontented. The emperor had given 
him discretionary powers, only remembering the importance 
of relieving Barcelona ; but Berthier neglected the equiimient 
of the troops, and Duhesme declared his magazines would not 
hold out longer than December. To march directly to Barec- 
Iqna was neither easy nor advantageous j that city could only 
lie provisioned from France, and before the road was cleared 
by the taking of Gcrona and Hostalrich, no convoys could pass 
by land; it was essential therefore to obtain Rosas as an inter- 
mediate port for French vessels passing with sujiplies to Bar- 
celona; and to deprive the English of a secure harbour, whence 
the S])aniards could in concert with their allies intercept the 
communicatiinis of tlie French army and even blockade 
Figueras, which could not be provisioned at this period. These 
considerations determined St. Cyr to commence the siege. 
Rcille conducted the o|x^ratiou8 and having driven the Simniards 
into the place invested it the 7th November. 

SIEGE OF HOSAS. 

This town was a narrow slip of houses built along the 
shore. The citadel, a large irregular pentagon, was on the 
left flank; an old redoubt, built at tlic foot of the rocky 
mountains which skirt the swampy flat of the Arapiirdan, was 
on the right ; and an entrenchment half a mile long covered 
the houses and councctcd those works. Tlie roadstead per- 
mitted ships of the line to anchor with^ camion-shot, and a 
star fort called the Trinity, on the right ewning up the gulf, 
crowned a rugged hill a mile and a quarter from the citadel, 
the communication being by a nan-ow road between the hills 
and the water’s edge. The garrison, three thousand strong, 
was reinforced by captain West with some seamen and marines 
from the Excellent seventy-four and two bomb vessels, which 
were anchored close to the town. The damages of an old 
siege \^^ore only partially repaired ; and the Trinity was com- 
manded at tlie distance of |3tstol-shot by a rocky point called 
the Piiig Rom; botli it and the citadel were also ill-fouud in 
stores and guns. 

Reille’s troops, consisting ^of hie, own and Pino’s Italian 
division, skirmished daily with the garrison, , but heavy 
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rendered the ronds of the Aiopurdan impassable for artillery, 
and delayed the opening of the tivnches. Souhain’s division 
St. Cyr covered the siege on the side of Gerona, aiid 
Ohabot’s Italian brigade was stationed at Babos 
and Espollas to keep off the somatenes; Reille had previously 
detached a battalion to that quarter, and reinforced it with 
three more, but too late, the sornatenes cut off two com- 
panies ; but this enraged the Italians and checked desertion ; 
and St. Cyr, unwilling to burn villages, seized an eqiial 
number of villagers and sent them to France. During these 
events the people of Rosas embarked or took refuge in the 
citadel, leaving their houses and covering entrenchments to 
the French, yet the fire of the English ships 
prevented a lodgment; and in a few days a 
mixed body of soldiers and townsmen re-esta- 
blished the post. On the 8th captain West and the garrison 
made a joint sally but were repulsed, and next day several 
yards of the citadel rampart crumbled away. The French 
did not discover this, and in the night it was repaired; on 
the 15th an obstinate assault on the Trinity was repulsed, 
principally by tlie English seamen. „ Next day the roads 
permitted the French battering-train to move, the road 
leading up the Puig Jlom was repaired, and two battalions 
were established there with three ^ins on the 19tb, over- 
looking the Trinity, Trenches were then opened against the 
citadel, and the ship.s of war were driven farther off by 
mortars. 

Souham was meanwhile harassed by the migueletes, the 
French cavaliy unable to forage, went back to France, and 
St Cyr Napoleon, disquieted, by Duhesrae'sanxious reports, 

for Barcelona, order^ the sevei^h corps to reach 
that city by the 26tli. St. Cyr refused to abandon the siego 
without a positive order. On the Spanish side captain West 
was accu#^ of seeking to possess himself of Rosas, under 
pretence of defending it ; and the junta wrote angry letters to 
the governor, Pedro O’Daly, about this silly charge, yet took 
no measures to raise the siege. Pending this correspondence, 
captain West sailed, and was succeeded by the captain of the 
Fame^ who endeavoarcMi but ineffectually to take the battery 
the Puig Rom. 
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On the 27th, the French Btornied the mixed post in the 
deserted town, a hundred and fifty Spaniards were taken, 
fifty escaped to the citadel, and the rest were killed. Breach- 
ing batteries were then commenced amongst the ruined 
houses; and communication with the ships was rendered so 
unsafe, that Lazan, who had "come from Lerida to Gerona, 
with six thousand men, and collected supplies at 
the mouth of the Fluvia to throw into Rosas by 
fiea, abifliidoned his design. Rcille again summoned the 
citadel, but O’Daly was firm, and the breach in the Trinity 
being judged practicable, an assault was ordered for the 30th. 
An Italian officer, who had fonnerly served in the idaec, 
being to lead, said the breach was a false one, yet he was 
unheeded, and indeed the marines of the Faine had l)een 
withdrawn, the fort l)eing considered untenable. But at that 
moment lord Cochrane, a man of surpassing courage and 
enterprise, arrived and threw himself with eighty seamen into 
the fort. He found the breach practicable in itself, yet false 
as the Italian said, being only broken into an old gallery; 
this he filled with earth and hammocks; the uufortunato 
Italian could do nothing, and fell with all his followers, save 
two who got back, and two others, spared by the seamen and 
drawn up with ropes ; a second assault a few days later was 
also repulsed. 

While this passed at the Trinity^ the In-eachiiig batteries 
opened against the citadel, and a false attack was commenced 
on the opposite side; next night the ^farrison made a sally 
with some success ; but the walls wei‘e jttompletely broken by 
the French fire, and the 5th of Decbfiiber O’Daly, hopeless of 
relief, surrendered with two thousand four hundred men ; 
Lord Cochrane then abandoned the Trinity. 

St. Cyr says the garrison might have been earned off at 
night by the British shipping. To embark two thousand five 
hniidr^ men in the boats of two ships, under fire, is not 
ca^, yet the preparation mkht have been previoiirfy made. 
With exception of lord Opemn^’s exploit thb defence was 
not brilliant, yet it resist^ i if -that time 

had been welt employed by the Spanhirda outside, the loss of 
thp garrison woul4 have, been Vives, wholly 

occupied with Barcelbnaiy ivas indifferent to the fate Eosas ; 
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a fruitless attack on Souham’s posts made by Mariano Alvarez, 
Doyle MS effort; Lazan could not rel^ upon 

more than three thousand of his forces, and his 
applications to Vives for a reinforcement were unheeded. 

St. Cyr now prepared to succour Barcelona. To eftbet this 
he was to turn Gerona and Hostalrich by j>aths impervious 
to carriage.^, consequently no guns and very little musket 
iinnnunition could be carried, and the country was full of 
strong ])ositions. The German division had not yet entered 
Spain, and llcille was therefore to remain for the protection 
of Bosas and Figucras; hence, less than eighteen thousand 
men, including the cavaliy, now recalled from France, remained 
disposable. On the Spanish side, llediug having conic up, 
there were twenty-five thousand in camp before Barcelona, 
ten thousand under Lazan and Alvarez at Gerona, but all ill 
_ . organized: two-thirds of the migueletes carried 

only pikes, many had no arms, the military system 
was unsound, the generals indolent, ignorant, and despised by 
their own people. 

St. Cyr having concentrated his troops on the Fluvia, 
passed that river the 0th, drove the .Catalans over the Ter, 
and halted ton miles from Gerona. Ho desired to give Lazan 
a blow first, lest he should harass his rear on the march, but 
the latter vfeuld not fight, and St. Cyr made a 
show of investing Gerona to mislead Vives, and 
render him slow in breaking up before Barceloua. This 
succeeded, the Spaniard remained in his camp irresolute and 
helpless, while the French rapidly passed the defiles and rivers 
between Gerona and the Sesos. 

The nature of the country between Figucras aiid Barcelona 
has been described, the only carriage roads by which St. Cyr 
could march were, on© by the sea-coast, one leading through 
Gerona and Hostalrich. The first, exposed to the fire of the 
English vessels, had been brokeii up by lord Cochrane in 
August; to use tlio second, it wm necessary to tako, the two 
fortresses, or turn theiii by matdiing for three days through 
the mountoahs* St. Cyr adopted the last plan, trusting to 
and Alvarez from Viyes and defeat them all in 
sueoeM^on. On the 1 1th he crossed the Ter and reached La 
Bisbal There he left the last of his carriages, delivered out 
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four days’ biscuit and fifty rounds of ammuuitiou j and witli tlii.s 
provfeion, a drove of cattle, and a reserve of ouly teu rounds 
of ammunition for each man, he commenced his hardy march, 
making for Palamos. 

Having beaten the miguelctcs with Juau Cluro«!, he liad to 
pass under fire of tlto English ships near Palamos; but lie had 
gained the first step, and on the 13th quitting the coa.st he 
rcachotl Vidreras and Llagostcra by a forced march, tlius 
placing himself between Vivos and Lazan, for tlie latter had 
not passed tlie heights of Casa do iSelva. The 14th, marching 
by Mazanet do Eelva and Martorel, he reached the hciglits 
above Ilostalricli, and encamped at Grions and Masanas. His 
rear had been slightly harassed hy Lazau and Ularos, yet lie 
was well content to find the strong banks of the Tordera unde- 
fended by Vivos, Lazau and Claros bad, however, the one on 
the 1 Itli, the other on the 1 2th, informed Vives of the move- 
ment, and the hulk of the Spanish force before Barcelona 
might be cncountei’ed on one of tlio many strong positions in 
front; the Gerona force was close on his rear ; the somateues 
wore gathering on the hills on his flanks, IJostalrich was in 
front, and his men had only sixteen rounds of ammunition. 
His design w'as to turn H^stalrich and gain the main road 
behind it ; the smugglers of IVrpignau told him tlierc was no 
pathway; a shepherd assured him there was a track, and when 
the staff failed, 8t. Oyr himself discovered it, but nearly fell 
into the hands of the somatenes in the search. Next day he 
gained the road by this path and repulsed a sally of the garri- 
son against his rear; the somatenes, Imwever, emboldened by 
the French aversion to wasting their ammunition, became very 
troublesome, and near St. .Celoni the liead of the column 
encountered some miguelctcs under Francisco Milans. Not 
being aware of St. Cyr’s approach they were easily dislodged 
and fell back, part to the pass of Villa Gorguin, part to the 
heights of Nuestra Sefiora de Oordera ; the French thus gained 
the moutli of the dangerous defile called the Trentapasos, and 
being exhausted with fatigue desired to halt; St. Cyr com- 
pelled them to dear the d«fi|c> and they reached the jdains 
beyond at ton o’clodt that night; Lazan was not felt in tiie 
rear, but in front the fires of Vives* army were descried on the 
hills between (Jardadeu and Llinaa. 
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That gciierul knew of St. Oyr’s march the 11th, and could 
have been on the Tordera before the French passed it; but 
Cabanes ® battle at Tudcla, and the renewed 

siege of Zaragoza arrived at the same moment, 
Doyle, MS. Vives vacillated between Barcelona and St. 

Cyr. He had on the 9th sent Reding with six guns, six 
hundred cavalry, and a thousand infantry to command in the 
Ampurdam, and he had reached Granollers when Lazan a report 
arrived, but then Vives sent him more reinforcements and 
fresh orders to move on Cardadeu. The 14th he directed 
Francisco Milans by Mattaro and Arenas dc Mar to look for 
the French on the coast road, and if it was clear to join 
Reding. The 15th, Milans was beaten at St. Coloni, yet 
rallied his people in the night on the heiglits of Cordera, thus 
flanking the French line of march. 

On the 13th Caldagues had proposed (hat four thousand 
miguelet^s should watch Duhesme, while the army marched to 
fight St. Cyr; hut Vives, loth to .abaudon the siege, left 
Caldagues with the right wbg, and carried the centre and left 
by Granollers to the heights of Cardadeu, where he united in 
the night of the 15th eight themsand regulars, exclusive of 
Milan’s division and some thousand soinateues. Duhesme 
immediately took the ground abandoned by Vives, and sepa- 
rated him from Caldagues ;fbut St. Cyr would have been very 
unsafe on the morning of the IGth before any other than 
Spanish generals. Vives and his lieutenants were, however, 
not deficient of boasts, they called the French in derision * the 
mccour,' and, alluding to Baylen, announced a 
second *hdlfigiM in which Reding would again 
be They had not to deal with a Dupont; Si. Cyr 

formed his troops in one mass at day^break and marched 
against the Spanish centre, telling the oolnizm to go headlong 
on without firing. 

. BATTLE OP CABhADBTT. 


Vtyes* position was high and wooded. He took the Mb, 
Kedh^ the rights and the somatenes ebstered on a ridge 
separated frob latten by the little river Mogent j the Dlinas 
,4^d led through the centre^ and a branch road^ running bo 
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tween the Mogieut niid the Spanish right went to Mattaro. 
GJeiftral Pino leading the attack against Reding, being galled 
in flank by the somalenos, halted, extended to his left and 
sent for fresh instructions ; St. (Jyr reiterated his first order, 
but Reding had already engaged tlie extended troops, and a 
fire was commenced without ammunition to maintain it. St, 
Gyr instantly sent forward Pino’s right whicli was still in 
column, and employing two companies to menace tlie Spanish 
left, led Bonham’s divkiou by the branch road against Reding’s 
extreme right. In a immient the Spaniards were broken on 
the right and centre, and being charged by the cavalry dis- 
persed, leaving all their artillery and ammunition and two 
thousand prisoners. Vivea escaped on foot to Mattaro, where 
he got on hoard an English shipj Reding fled by the main 
road, and the next day, rallying some fugitives at Monmalo, 
reti-cated by the route of San Culgat to Molino del Rey. The 
French lost six hundred men, and the battle was so decisive, 
that St. Gyr resolved to push on to Barcelona without seeking 
Milans or I^azan, and hoping Duhesme, who had been informed 
the 7th of the intended march and could hear the sound of the 
artillery, would turn back the flying tre^ops. Scarcely was the 
battle won when Milans arrived, hut seeing the rout retired to 
Arenas de Mar and gave notice to Lazan, who retreated to 
Oerona. St. Gyr’s rear was now clem, but Duhesme instead 
of intercepting the beaten troops, sent Lecchi against Gal- 
dagnes, who repulsed him, and retired behind the Llohregat, 
leaving behind some artillery and the magazines collected by 
Vives. iSt, Gyr reached Barcelona without meeting Duhesme's 
troops> and describes that general as astonishingly negligent, 
regardless alike of the enemy and of his friends, treating the 
service with indifference, making false returns, and conniving 
at gross malversations. Thae accusations are to be received 
with doubt, -^Duhesme has not wanted defenders. 

Reflecting now upon the facility of beating the Catalans, and 
hov difficult it was to overtake them, St. Gyr resolved to rest 
at Barcelona, thinking th^ wodld re^assembledn the Llohregat, 
where he might strike thi^m m hard they would be unable 
to internipt a siege he was meditating. He was not deceived. 
Reding joined Galdagues, and collected from twelve to fifteen 
vot. I, P D 
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thousand men behind the Hobregat; Vives relaiided at Sitjes, 
and ordered Milans and Lazan to join him by the way of 
Vallofl. The French general got intelligence of these disposi- 
tions, yet thinking Milans’ arrival uncertain, judged it better 
to attack Ilediag at once; wherefore upon the 20th having 
united Chabran’s division to his own, he advanced against St. 
Felieu de Llobregat. The Spaniards occupied the heights, 
wliich are lofty, rugged, and with a free view of all the ap- 
proaches from Barcelona. The river covered their front ; 
their left could only be assailed from the bridge of Moliiio del 
Rcy, which was entrenched and protected by heavy guns, and 
Reding had a thousand cavalry and fifty pieces, most of wliieh 
were at the bridge. But his right was accessible, the river 
was tliere fordable, and the royal road to Villa Franca led 
through his position. Vives came to the ground the 19th yet 
returned to Villa Franca, and when the French appeared on 
the 20th tliere was no comnnmder. A council was held. 
Some were for fighting, some for retreating to Ordal, a strong 
])Ost twelve miles in the rear. An officer was 
sent to Vives for instructions, the answer ]>er- 
mitted Reding to retreat if he could not defend his position, 
and he resolved to fight though anticipating disaster, for he 
expected accusation, perjiaps death if he retired. Snow was 
falling, both armies suffered; but the Spaniards had been 
previously defeated, the French had been victorious and were 
confident. In this mood the armies passed the night. 

BATTLE OP MOJLtNO BEL llEY. 

St. Cyr observing Reding’s attention fixed on the bridge of 
Molino, ordered Chabran to open a fire of artillery there, and 
then retire as if unable to sustain the heavier Spanish guns; 
but when he should see their centre and right assailed to retuth 
and force the passage. Reding immediately aceuinulatcd troops 
on liis left. Meanwhile Souham fording tlie river several miles 
below nsefended the tight bank, and covered Pino and Chahot 
as they pasi^ed by A ford in front of St. Felieu on the 
%»fflnish right; the light cavalry followed Chahot ■» division, 
am the cairossiers supported Oiahran at Molino. lading's 
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wings were on two fiat mountains separated by a narrow 
ravine and a torrent, and his right being weakened, was 
easily driven from its ground by Pino, whereupon he formed on 
the other mountain perpendicularly to the river, still holding 
the bridge in force which was thus behind his left. 

St. Cyr placed Souhain on Ms own right, Pino in the centre, 
Chabot on the left, and attacked this new position. Chobot 
sought to cut the Spaniards off from Villa Franca, Souhain 
and Pino, crossing the ravine, assailed the front, and the light 
cavalry, filing between the mountain and the river, endeavoured 
to conuect this movement with Chabran’s attack. Tlie 
Catalans opened a regular yet ill-directed fire, and their first 
line charged, yet had not courage to close, and their reserves 
immediately sent a volley against both parties. In this dis- 
order Chabot, Imving gained the Villa Franca road, drove their 
right upon their centi'e, and both upon their left, and the whole 
mass was then pushed back on Molino del Key. During the 
fight, part of Cliabrau’s division had passed the river above 
Molino, blocking the road of Martorel, and the light cavalry now 
charged. The destruction of the Spaniards would have been 
completed if Clmbrau had pushed across the river, but alway?* 
irresolute, that general remained passive until Souham reached 
the bridge, and the routed troops dispersed over the mountains. 

Vives coming up at the end of the fight was forced to fly 
with the rest, and the French pursued in tlirec columns. 
Clnibran went towards Igualada; Chabot towards San Sadurni 
to turn Ordal ; Souham to Villa Franca, where head-quarters 
were cstablishctl the 22nd. Villa Nuova and Sitjes on the 
Coast were occupied by Pino, wdiile Souham pursued the 
fugitives to the gales of Taragona, The Catalans loss was 
not great, for owing to their swiftness in the hills, only 
twelve hundred were talteu. Several suijerior officers fell, and 
Caldague^, a man seemingly pedantic and boasting, but certainly 
possessing courage and tSilent, was made prisoner. ^ JVII the 
w*till€ry,.wth vast quantities of i>owder, Was captured, and a 
magazine of unused Englidi pmskets-wai found j yet many 
uf the migueletes were unarm^# and tlie junta was unceasing 
in its demands for more? The history of one province is the 
Mstory of all. 
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Barcelona was now provisioned from tlie captured magazines 
for several months, there was no Catalan force in the field, 
and Taragona, where eight or nine thousand fugitives had 
Cftbnnea. refuge, was in terrible disorder. The mol^ 

invaded the public stores, carried off weapons, 
and rushed about seeking something to vent its fury upon ; 
the head of Vives was demanded, and Reding, who was pro- 
claimed general, cast him into prison for protection. The 
regular officers were insulted, there was the usual cry for de- 
fence, and menaces against traitors, but neither arms nor powder, 
nor provisions, and St, Cyr might have taken the place, if, 
intent tipon gathering subsistence and forming a battering 
train, he had not let the opportunity slip: Boding, beyond his 
own hopes, had time to rally the troops and put the works 
ill a fighting state. El^en thousand infantry and eight hun- 
Doyie MS cavalry were reunited on the 1st of January 

at Taragona and Reus; a Swiss regiment from 
Majorca, two Spanish regiments from Grenada, and three 
thousand four hundred men from Vilencia augmented this 
force on the fith ; and that city also sent five thousand muskets, 
powder, and ten thousand pikes, all fresh from England. The 
British agents at Seville forwarded money, and this train of 
fortuitous circumstances, with Sk Cyr's inactivity restored the 
Catalans’ hopes, but their system remained unchanged^ for in 
Spain confidence to jnsul^rdinaiiQn, not to victory. 

Some of the fugitives fled to Bruch, which was ^p^i^ered 
Impregnable since the xlefeati and Bwartaj the 

somatenes joined them, Imd elected m^or Green, an £nglish 
military agent, general; wherefore St, Cyr, tp rep^ those 
<teiters, sent Chabran to take his revenge, tO enoonrage 
him directed Chabot to turn Bruch by ^^n Sadurni and 
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Igu^lada, and render a permanent defence impossible. Green 
made a faint resistance, and lost eight guns and many men ; the 
French pursued with ardour, and one <letachment, without 
orders, took the strong rock of Montserrat; Chabot then 
returned to San Sadurni and Chabran to Martorel While 
these events happened near Barcelona, Lazan advanced with 
eight thousand men towards Castellon de Ampurias in the 
Ampurdam*, and the Ist of January drove a French battalion 
back to Rosaff'*^with loss; Reille with three thousand men 
attacked him next day on the Muga, but the ^tiou was unde- 
cided, and Lazan returned to Qeroua. 

Catalan fierceness was so much abated by the defeat at 
Molino, that Reding was able to avoid serious actions while the 
somatenea harassed the French; and this plan followed during 
January and February forced St. Cyr to employ small detach- 
ments in search of provisions, which the country people hid 
with care, striving hard to save their scanty stores. The dis- 
trict between the Llobregat and Taragona was exhausted early 
in February, the English ships vexed the coast, and the 
French lost many deserters, and many killed in the innumerable 
skirmishes of the marauding parties. St. Cyr, how^ever, per- 
severed, until the peasantry became tired, and clamoured, that 
Reding with a regular army should look on while the last morsel 
of food was tom from their starving families: the towmspeople 
also, feeling the burthen of supporting the troops, urged the 
general to fight. Nor was the insubordination confined to the 
rude multitude. Laimn who had nine thousand men and 
did nothing after the skirmish on the Mugo, when ordered 
by Reding to leave a garrison in Gerona and bring his troops 
to Igualada, marched with five thousand men to 2aragoza, 
where his operations already related were ineffectual. 

Reding’s afmy was strong; the Swi<tt| were numerous and 
good, and he had the most experienced Spanish regiments. 
Evoiy fifth man of the robust population had been called out, 
and though the peasant, averse to the tegular service did not 
readily cotae in, the army in February mustered twenty-eight 
thousand of all arms, ^he urban guards were idso organized, 
and fifteen ^Ousatid somatenes aided the regular force, Yot 
there more slioW than power, for Reding was incapable, 
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aiul the migucletes, ill- armed and naked, devastated the evun* 
try like an enemy. Tlie somatenes would only fight at the 
times and places they liked, they refused advice, reviled those 
who differed from them and caused many officers to be 
removed; they never gave the generals good information, but 
the Spanish plans were always known to the French; for at 
Reding’s quarters, as at Castanos’ before the battle of Tudela, 
all projects were ostentatiously discussed. Reding had no 
military talent, his activity was physical not Incntal ; but he 
was brave and honourable and popular ; for being without 
design, or arrangement, and easy of nature, ho crossed no man’s 
humour and floated gently in the troubled waters until their 
sudden reflux left him on the rocks. 

Four independent Catalan corj^s were inactivity. Alvarez 
held Gerona and the Ampurdam with four thousand men. 
Lazan was near Zaragoza with five thousand. Juan Castro, 
accused by the Spaniards of treachery and who did afterwards 
join Joseph, commanded sixteen thousand men, extended from 
Olesa on the upper Llobregat, to San Cristina near Taragona. 
Reding’s line, running through Bruch, Igualada, and Llacuna, 
was above sixty miles, and he kept twelve thousand men at 
Taragona, Reus, and the vicinity. His troops were fed from 
Valencia and Aragon, thcjconvoys from the former coming by 
sea; but the field magazines, accumuluted on one or two 
points without judgnnent, fettered him and regulated the 
movements of his able adversary, whoso only difficulty was 
the obtaining subsistence. 

St. Cyr’s communications were much vcxetl by the soma- 
tcncs and the Englisli 8hip.s, and early in February having 
exhausted the country around his ariny, Im concentrated his 
divisions at Vendril, Villa Franca, San Sadurni, and Martorel 
The German division and dome conscripts hnVmg 
Appendix 8ft, joiued him, he had forty-one thousand men under 
arms, but only twenty-three thousand fighting 
men were with himself^ His line was not more than thirty 
miles, atfd jie had a royal road for ret^ on Barcelona 
the Spanish line, sixty miles long, was on a half circle around 
him, md with communications more rugged. KcvertlieleSs 
by Mroiding serious fights, the Catalans might have lereed 
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the ^reu(;li to abaudun tlic country west of the Llobregatj 
famine and the drain of mountain warfare would have effected 
that j and St. Cyr could strike no formidable blow because nil 
tiic important places were fortified. The never-failing arro- 
gance of the Spanish character, and the unstable mind of 
llcding, abolishe<l these advantages. The concentration of 
the French troops and some successful skinnishes were mag* 
nified, the last into victories, the first into j)reparation for 
flight: the clamour for fighting thus augmented, and some 
hopes were conceived of regaining Barcelona by a conspiracy 
within the walls. Jndecd long before tliis some absurd pro- 
posals had been made to general Lcccbi for betraying the city to 
the patriots, and nothing more strongly marks the absurd self- 
sufficiency of the Spaniards in this war, tlmn their frequent 
attempts to corrupt the French commanders. As late as 1810 
^lartin Carrera, having two thousand ragged half-armed 
peasants cneaini)ccl under the protection of the English out- 
po.sts, offered marslial Ney, then investing Ciudad Kodrigo, 
rank aud lionours if lie would desert ! 

Reding, driven by the popular cry to attack, ordered Castro 
to fall by Llacunn and Igualada on the French right and rear, 
and to send a detachment to the pass of Ordal to intercept 
their retreat on Barcelona. Reding in person was to move 
with eight thousand men by Vendril and 8t. Cristina against 
the front, and the somatcncs and niigucletes botwen Gcrona 
and the Besos were to aid ; the object being as usual to sur- 
round the enemy 1 The plan being made public, St. Cyr’s 
destruction was confidently anticipated, but that general had 
his troops well in band and struck the first blow. The 
Catalans were in motion the 14tb, and St. Cyr, leaving 
Bonham at Vendril to keep Reding in clieck, marclied the 
IGth from Villa Franca with Pino’s division and overthrew 
Castro’s posts at Llacuna and St QuiOti : the Catalan centre 
was thus pierced, the wings seiiarated aud Castro’s right thrown 
back on Capellades. 

Ou the 17 th St. Cyr reiwhed Capellades, where Clmbot and 
Cl»abran were to meet him, the one from Sadurni the other 
from Martorel ; he thus skilfully avoided the pass of Bruch 
and concentrated throe divisions on Castro’s left centre, and 
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close to Ilia magazines at Igiialada. CLabot arrivetl first fsnd 
being unsupported was beaten back with loss, but then the 
other French came up and the Spaniards fled. They rallied 
6t. Cyr. Pobla de Claramunt, between Capellades 

and Igualoda, to Si Cyr’s content, because he liad 
sent MazzucheUrs brigade from Llacuna direct upon Igualada, 
and if Ohabot had not been pressed, the action at Capellades 
was to have been delayed until Mazzuchelli had got into the 
rear; but when that last named general was descried, Castro, 
who was at Igualada with his reserves, recalled the troops 
from Pobla de Claramunt. The French were close, and the 
whole passed through Igualada fighting, after which the 
Catalans threw away their arms and fled by the three routes 
of Cervera, Calaf, and Manr^a. They were pursued all the 
17th, yet the French returned the next day wdth few prisoners, 
because, says St. Cyr, ‘ tike Caialcim are endomd hj imiwre 
with strong knees* 

Having thus broken through the centre, defeated a part of 
the left wing and taken the magazines, St. Cyr posted Chabot 
and Chabran at Igualada to keep the beaten troops in check, 
while liimself, with Pino’s division, marched on the 18th to 
fight Ending, whose extreme left was now at St. Magi. 
Souham also bad been inltmcted, when by preconcerted signals 
he should know the attack at Igualada had succeeded, to force 
the pass of Cristina, and meet Si Cyr at Villa Radona. St. 
Magi was carried on the evening of the 18th, but it was 
impossible to find a guide for the next day’s march to the 
St. Qyr. abbey of Santa Creus ; in this perplexity, a wounded 
captain, who was prisoner, demanded leave to go 
to Taragona, St. Qyt assented, offering to carry him to Santa 
Oeus, md thus the pri^poner unconscioisly acted as a guide to 
bis enemies. The was ^ng ^d4^flicult, and it was late 
ere they ab1?ey, fi^rong post and occupied in force 

by the troths beatei^froitt fian ^agi the evening, befote; 
wherefore tlje Freu^' * after a ! friiHless demonstration of 
aasaulting it, took. « position for tlie night. Meanwhile 
lleding, Hearing of Castro’s defeat, made a draft and 

guns from the right wing and was marching by Pbv ahd the 
pass of Cabin, intending to rally his left wing; bis road run 
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juijt •behind Santa Oreus, and he ^l*as passing at the moment 
when the French appeared before tlmt place; but neither 
general was aware, of the othcr*g presence, and both continued 
their particular movements. The 20th St. Cyv crossed the 
Gaya river under a fire from the abbey, and marched upon 
Villa Kadoha, near which ho dispersed a small corps; Bonham 
was not come up, and an officer, escorted by a battalion, was 
sent to him, for his non-arrival gave reason to believe the 
staff’-officers and 8pie.s previously sent liad been intercepted. 
One day and a half was thus lost, which might have sufficed 
to crush Keding’s right wing, surprised as it would have been 
without a chief, jn the plain of Taragona. 

While the French rested at Villa Radona, Reding pursued 
his march to St. Coloma de Querault, wbere he rallied many 
of Castro’s fugitives, and the aspect of affairs was suddenly 
changed; for Souham, after forcing the pass of San Cristina, 
reached Villa Radoha the 21st, and at the same time, the 
weakly men left at Villa Franca also arrived. Hence more 
than two thirds of the French army were concentrated at 
Villa Radona at the moment when the Spanish commander, 
l>eing joined by the detachment beaten from San Cristina and 
by the troops from the abbey of Creus, had also rallied the 
greatest part of his forces at St. Coloma de Querault. Each 
general could now by a rapid march overwhelm his adversary’s 
right wing, but the troops left by Reding in the plain of 
Taragona, could retire Uimii that fortress, while those left by 
St, Cyr at Igualada were without support ; wiierefore, when 
the latter, continuing his movement on Taragona, reached 
Valla the 22nd, and heard of Reding’s marcli, he immediately 
returned with Pino’s division to Pla, resolved, if the Spanish 
general should advance towards Igualada, to follow him with a 
sharp spur. Souham halted at Vails on the 23rd to watch the 
Catalans in plain of Taragona> Pino wae then at Pla, 
whence he detached men towards Sa*|ta Creus and Santa 
Coloma to feel for Redihg, and in the evening they returned 
with some prisoners, who ssiid the abbey was abandoned and 
Reding gone back tO 'Taragona by Sarreal and Momblanch. 
St. Cyi* then retained Pino at Pla, but pushed posts on his right 
to the abbey, and in front to tbe defile of Cabra, designing to 
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meet tlie Spaniards if they returned by those roadS; an^ he 
ordered >Souhain to ppst his left on the Francoli, his right 
towards Pla, with an advanced guard at Pixa Moxous watclnng 
the Momblauch road. 

On the 24th Reding being at Santa Coloma, held a council, 
at which Doyle assisted. One party was for fighting, another for 
retreating to Lerida, a third for attacking Ohabran at Igualada, 
a fourtii for regaining the plain of Taragona. There were 
many opinions, but neither wisdom nor resolution, and finally, 
Reding, leaving Wimpfeii with four thousand men at Sail 
Coloma, decided to regain Taragona and took the route of 
Momblauch; with ten thousand of his best trooj>s, following the 
Spanish accounts, but St. Cyr says with fifteen thousand. 
Tlie Catalan general knew Vails was oecupied and his line 
of march intercepted j yet he imagined the French to be 
only fi’ve or six thousand, and the situation and strength of 
an enemy wore particuh\rs that seldom troubled Spanish 
commanders. 


BATTLE OP VALLS. 

At day-break on the 25th February, , while in full march 
without any scouts, the Ubad of Reding’s column was suddenly 
fired upon at Pixa Moxons by Souham’s detachment; however 
the French were immediately driven in upon the main body, 
and the attack being vigorously followed the whole divisiou 
gave way. Under cover of this fight the baggage and artillery 
passed the FrancoU river, the road to Tarngoiia was opened, 
and Reding might have ofiected his retreat without difiiculty; 
yet he continued to press Souhnm until St. Cyr, who had early 
intelligence of what was passing, came down from Pla, upon 
his left fiank. When the French dragoons, preceding their 
infantry, appeared in Souliam’s line. Reding re-crossed the 
FrancoU and took a position behind that river, intending to 
retreat, from thence in the evening, but his able opponent 
madebim >%ht, and at three o’clock the action recommenced.; 
The banks of the Friancoli were steep and rugged, tlio position 
strong and difficult of access, yet St. Cyr wishing, as 
Mates, to increase tlie moral asccndan<^ of his soldia*s, 
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forbad the artillery to play on Kedin^^’s battalions, lest they 
ehoulfl fly before the infantry could reach them ! 

Under this curious arrangement the battle was begun by 
the light troops. The French, or rather Italian infantry, were 
superior in number to the Spaniards ; covered by tlicir skir* 
mishers they passed the river with alacrity, and ascended the 
heights under a very regular fire, which was continued until 
the attacking troops had nearly reached the summit of the 
[)osition; then both Swiss and Catalans wavered, and ere the 
infantry could close with them they broke and were charged 
by the French cavaliy. Reding received several sahre wounds 
yet saved himself at Taragona, where the greatest number of 
tlie viinquishcd also took refuge, the remainder fled towards 
Tortoaa and Lerida. The count of Castel d’Orius and many 
other superior Officers were taken, together with all tlie artillery 
and baggage, aud four thousand were killed or wounded. 
During these movements Reding received no assistance from 
the somatencs, aud it may be received as an axiom in war, that 
armed peasants arc only formidable to stragglers and small 
detachments ; when the regular forces engage, the poor country- 
man sensible of his own weakness wisely quits tlie field. St, 
Oyr lost only a thousand men, and on the 26tli Souham 
entered the rich town of Reus, where, contrary to the general 
custom, the inhabitants remained. Pino then occupied Pla, 
Alcover, and Valla, detachments were sent to Salou and Villa 
Seca on the sea-coast west of Taragona, and Chabot, recalled 
from Igualada, was posted at the Santa Creus to watch Wimpfeu 
who still remained at Santa Coloma de Querault. 

This battle finished the regular warfare iu Catalonia for the 
time. Those detachments, which by the previous movements 
bad been cut off from the iimiu body of the anny, joined the 
somatencs, and acting as partizans troubled the communications 
of the French; but St, Oyr had no longer a regular army to 
deal with in the field, and Tortosa, being in a defenceless con- 
dition, without provisions, must have fallen if any attempt had 
been made against it. Iiozaa indeed, after his defeat near 
Zaragoza, carried a few men to Tortosa, and declared himself 
independent of Reding’s command; but the battle and the fall 
of 2iiragoza struck terror far and wide, the ndgbbonring pro* 
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viiices acting each fur its own safety, liad no regard to any 
general plan, and the confusion was universal. The fugitives 
from Vails and the troops already in Taragona, crowded the 
latter place, an infectious disorder broke out, and St. Cyr, 
satisfied that sickness should do the work of the sword, begirt 
the city with a resolution to hold his positions while food could 
be procured. In this policy he remained steadfast until the 
niiddle of March, although Wimpfen attacked and di’ove 
Chabran in succession from Igualada, Llacuna, and St. Quint i, 
to Villa Franca; and although the two Milans and Claroa, 
acting between the Besos and the Llobnegat, cut his communi- 
cation with Barcelona, and in conjunction with the English 
squadron, renewed the blockade of that city. His plan appears 
injudicious. The sickness in Taragona did not cause it to 
surrender, and the subjugation* of Catalonia was certainly 
retarded by the cessation of offensive operations ; he should have 
seized some strong place, Tortosa, Taragona, Gerona, or Lerida, 
while the terror of defeat was fresh ; his inactivity after Molino 
del Key and at this period, enablod the Catalonians to put 
those towns in a state of defence, and he gained only a barren 
glory. 

Towards the middle of March, the country being exhausted, 
he determined to aband|)n the plains of Taragona, and take 
some position where he could feed his troop.s, cover the pro- 
jected siege of Gerona, and yet be at band to relieve Barcelona. 
The valleys about Vick offered all these advantages, but as 
Claros and the Milans were in force at Molino del Bey, Obabrau 
was ordered to drive them back first, that the sick and wounded 
men might be transferred from Vails to Baroeloua. Chabran 
sent a battc^on with ene piece of artillery, the migueletes 
thinking it the advanced guard of a greater force abandoned the 
post, yet soon returned, beat battalion and took the gun. 
Chabran Teeeived orders to fell on with his whole division; he 
. reached the bridge;, but returned without daring 
to attack;, St Cyr repeated his orders, and then 
the a^jparentil^nshamed of their generars irresolution, 
carried the bridge and i’ceupied the heights on both sides of 
river. 

ft was now found that Duhesme, pressed by the nn'gueletes 
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witl^out, was also extremely fearful of cons})iracies within the 
walls ; and his fears, and the villanous conduct of his police, 
had really excited the inhabitants to attempt what was so 
much dreaded. An insurrection was planned in concert with 
the migueletes and the English squadron, and the latter 
coming close in cannonaded the town on the 10th, expecting 
Wimpfen, the Milans, and Claros to have assaulted the gates, 
which was the signal for insurrection. The inhabitants wefe 
sanguine, because there were above two thousand Spanish 
prisoners in the city, and outside the walls two tercios secretly 
recruited and maintained by the citizens j and these last 
being without uniforms, constantly passed in and out of the 
town, yet Duliesme was never able to discover or to prevent 
them ! but in all matters of surprise and stratagem Spaniards 
arc unrivalled. This project against the city was baffletl by 
Chabran’s actions at Molino del Bey, which occupied the 
partizan corps outside the walls ; and the British squadron, 
exposed to a heavy gale and disappointed in the co-operation 
from the land-side, sailed away the 11 th. 

St. Cyr designed to retire the 18th, hut the 17th a can- 
nonade was heartl on the side of Momblanch, which proceeded 
from a detachment of six hundred men, with two guns, 
under the command of colonel Brichc, who had been sent by 
Mortier to open the communication after the fall of Zaragoza, 
and had forced a way through the Spanish partizans. To 
favour his return the army halted two days, yet, after n trial, 
he found it too dangerous and attached himself to the 7th 
corps. Now however St. Cyr’s inactivity and Chuhrau’s 
timidity had depressed the spirit of the troops; they contem- 
plated the retreat with uncSsiness, and many Officers advised 
the general to hide his movements. To check this alarm St. Cyr 
gave the Spaniards formal notice of his design, desiring Reding 
to send officers to take charge of the hospitals at Vails which 
contained the Spanish woilnded and some Er0n(di. Then he 
repassed the Llohregat, followed at a distance by some feeble 
Spanish detachments, and sent Hno in^mediately against 
l^mpfen, who had rallied the migueletes of Jnan Claros and 
the Milans at Tarasa. Pino defeated him, foraged the country, 
and brought hack sufficient to feed the army without drawing 
on Barcelona* 
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Keding died at this time of bis wounds lii Taragona, )}bcrt 
the English consul had saved him from the mob, whick 
always attributed defeat to the general’s treachery. His mili- 
tary conduct was condemned by his own officers, liis know- 
ledge of A\ar was slight, hia courage aud honesty uuciuestion- 
ablc, and he was conspicuous for humanity. At this unhapj^y 
period, when prisoners in every part of Spain were tortured 
with savage cruelty, and when to refrain from such deeds w'rs 
St Cyr suspicion, lleiling not only repressed all 

barbarities, but concluded a convention with Bt. 
(lyr, under wbicb >vouudcd men on both sides received decent 
treatment, and were exchanged as soon as their hurts were 
cured. In his list moments he .said he had been ill-served as 
a general, that the somatcncs bad not supported liiin, that bis 
orders were neglected, aud his plans tlisclosed to the enemy 
while be could never get true intelligence : complaints which tlie 
experience of Moore, Eaiid, Crudock, Murray, and Wellington, 
proved to be applicable to every i)art of Spain, at every period! 
of the war. Ooupigny succeeded Jlcdijig, yet was soon super- 
seded by IJlakc, who was appointed captain-general of the 
Ooronilltt, or little crown, a title given to the union of Valen- 
cia, Aragon, and Catalonia. - The Catalan waifare was thus 
iiitimatdy connected with Aragon, and a sliort account of 
what was passing there is necessary. 

When Znrago/tt fell, Lasnes icturned to Franco, and Mortier 
gent detachments against Moiizon, Jaca, Mequiuenza and 
Lerida, Mouzon, commanding a passage over the Cinca 
river, was abandoned by the Spaniards, Jaca sui rendered, and 
thus an important line of communication was 02)eucd with 
France; but the demonstration against Mequmeuza failed, 
and the summons to Lcridu was fruitless. Mortier then 
quartered his troops oU both sides of the Ebro from Bar- 
bastro to Alcaiiitz^ and sent colonel Briche, as we have seen, 
to open a <sommumcation with the seventh coriis. Tliis was 
In March. In April Mortier marched the fifth corps to 
OasHlle, leaving Junot with the third corps to hold Aragon; 
^but that officer soon returned to France and ^as replaced by 
The third corps was now much reduced. One 
bti|^ VW employed to protect the communication with 
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Navarro, another to escort prisoners from Zaragoza lo 
Bayonne; many artillery -men ainl non-commissioned officers 
were withdrawn to serve in Gennuny, and the -numher of 
disposable troops did not exceed twelve thousand men under 
arms. This weakness gave the new general mieasinoss, which 
was not allayed wlien he found men and officers discontented 
and dispirited. Buchot was however no ordinary man, He 
immediately commenced a system of diseipliue and order in 
his government which curried him from one success to another 
until ho obtained the rank of marshal for himself, and for his 
trooj)S the honour of being the only French corps that never 
suffered a signal reverse in Spain. He hoped St. Cu’s 
victories would give him time to re-organize his force in 
quillity, but tliat (juiekly fled. The Aragonese p.‘at.ra tr, 
detecting liis weakness, ^verc ready for insurrection, and tlie 
migueletes and somateiics about Lerida and Mequinenza were 
already in activity under tbe colonels rcrofta and Baget. 
Blake also, drawing troops from Valencia and Taragoua liad 
joined Lazaii, unci fixed his quarters at Morelia on the frontier 
of Aragon, designing to ojjeratc in that province. 

His first effort was to kindle the fire of insurrection, nor 
was fortune adverse. Part of the gjirrison of Monzoii Inn ing 
made a marauding excursion beyond the Ciiica, the citizens 
overpowered those who I’cmained, and Perefia entered the 
place: this happened while Juuot still commanded and lie 
sent a strong force to recover it, but Baget having reinforced 
Perefia the French were repulsed; the Ciiica rose behind them, 
and though the cavalr}' escajied by swimmiug, the infantry 
six hundred, after three days’ marching and skirmishing sur- 
rendered and were sent to” Taragoua, whence they were 
exchanged under the convention between Keding and St, Cyr. 

This success excited extravagant hopes, tbe Spanisli gar- 
rison of Mequinenza burned tbe French boat bridge at Castle 
on tlie Ebro, and Blake then advanced fighting to Alcanitz, 
tbe Frencli retiring with loss to Samper and Ixar, It was at 
tbifi moment when the quarters on both sides of tbe Ebro 
were harassed and the wings separated by the loss of the 
Caspc bridge, that Suchet assumed the coimnaud of the third 
corps. It ms widely spread and in danger. He abandoned 
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the loft bank of the Kbro, and concentrated his force at Ixar ^ 
with the exception of a small garrison left in Zaragozff, but 
■ Ids soldiers were fearful and disorderly, and to 
Meinoire. be marched the 23rd against 

Blake. That officer was in front of Alcauite, 
his centre was covered by a hill ; a bridge over the Guada- 
lupe was in his rear; his left rested on some pools of water; 
his right was exposed. He had twelve thousand men of 
all arms, and the French did fiot exceed eight thousand 
infantry and seven hundred cavalry; yet Suclict, thinking 
if he could cari*y the hill in the centre, the Spanish wings 
would be cut oft‘ from the bridge and forced to surrender, 
made dispositions for an attack. 


DArrLE OP ALCAKITZ. 

To draw Blake’s attention to his flanks, a small column was 
directed against each wing, and when the skirmishers were 
engaged, three thousand men rapidly attacked the centre hilL 
The Spaniards stood firm, the French fled, and though Suchet, 
who was himself wounded, rallied them again in the plain, 
and remained there all day he dare<l not renew the action. 
In the night he retreated, but his troops were seized with 
panic, and at daylight poured into Samper with all the dis- 
order of a rout. Blake however remained inactive, and the 
French general causing tlie man who first commenced the 
alarm to be shot, exhorted the rest to maintain their honour, 
rested two days in position that he might not seem to fly, and 
then fell back to Zaragoza. This battle was a subject of 
triumph all over Spain. The supreme Junta gave Blake an 
estate, and added the kingdom of Murcia to his command ; 
his army then rapidly augmented, be hoped to recover Zara- 
goza and turned tdl Ids thoughts on Aragon, neglecting Cata- 
lonia, to which province it is time to return. 

St pyr remained until the middle of April in Barcelona, 
striving to remedy Dubesme’s bad government; be also filled 
the magazines for three mouths, and as the prisoners, were a 
sonree ^ danger he resolved to send them to France. Finally, 
^anaforring his sick and weak men to the garrison, and 
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exchanging Cliabmn’s division for Lecchi’s, he marched to 
Granollers, giving out that he was going to France, lest the 
Catalans should remove their provisions from Vieh. The 
luigueletes under Milans and Glares had however occupied both 
sides of the long narrow pass of the Garriga in the valley of tlie 
Congosto. Wimpfen supported them at a short distance, and 
the ICth when Lecclii, escorting two thousand jmsoners, 
appeared, an action commenced. The Catalans were soon 
beaten, for St. Cyr knowing the ])ass had secretly detached 
Pino to attack Wimpfen, and sent Souham and Chahot by the 
mountains to get on the flank and rear; tlnis attacked on all 
sides the miguclctes fled, the French general reached Vieh the 
1 8th, and the inhabitants went oft' to the hills with their eftects, 
but left their provisions behind. 

Chahot and Pino immediately occupied Ceiitcllas, Rt. Martin, 
Tona, and Col do Sespino, thus securing the entrances of the 
valley. Souham remained near Vieh, his right at lloda and 
Manlieu on the Ter, his out-posts at Giirp, San Sebastian, and 
Santa Eularia. Lecchi marched with the prisoners by Filicii 
de Pallcrols to Besalu , he repulsed some attacks, delivered his 
charge to Keille and came back with the news of Napoleon’s 
departure from Spain, and of the approaching Austrian war. 
At the same time a moveable column sent to Barcelona brought 
intelligence that admiral Cosraao’s squadron, baffling lord 
Colling wood’s vigilance, had poured supplies into the city. 
This terminated what may be called the irregular warfare of 
Catalonia, to be succeeded by a war of sieges; but those were 
committed to other hands : Verdier succeeded Reillc in the 
Ampurdara, and marshal Augereau superseded St. Cyr. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1®. St. Cyr’s marches were hardy, his battles vigorous, but 
his campaign was one of great efforts without corresponding 
advantages. He attributed this to the condition of the seventh 
corps, * deatitvie and neglected because the emperor disliked and 
wished to ruin its chief:' an accusation unsustained by reason 
or facts. What ! Napoleon wilfully destroy his armies ! sacri- 
fice forty thousand men to disgrace a general whom he was 

YOIi. r. SB 
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not obliged to emj)loy at all 1 St. Cyr acknowledges, that 
when he received his instructions, he observed the emi^pror’fl 
affliction at Dupont’s disaster; yet he would have it believed, 
that in the midst of this regret, Napoleon, with a singular 
Belf-damagiiig malice, was preparing greater disasters, merely 
to disgrace the commander lie was talking to. And why I 
because the latter had formerly served with the army of the 
llliiue! Yet St. Cyr met with no reverses in Catalonia, 
and was afterwards msule a marshal by this implacable 
enemy. 

2^. That the seventh corps was not well supplied is not to 
be disputed in the face of facts stated by St. Cyr; but if war 
were a state of ease aud smoothness the fame which attends 
successful generals would be unmerited. Napoleon selected 
St. Cyr because he thought him a capable commander; in 
feeble hands the seventh corps would be w’eak, but with St. 
Cyr he judged it able to overcome the Catalonians; nor was 
he much mistaken. Barcelona was saved, Rosas was taken; 
and if Taragona and Tortosa did not fall, the one after the 
battle of Molino del Rcy the other after that of Vails, it was 
because the French general did not choose to attack them. 
Those towns were without the slightest preparation for 
defence, moral or physical. Nor can the unexpected resist- 
ance of Gerona Zarag<jza and Valencia be cited against this 
opinion ; those cities were previously prepared, yet in the two 
last there were dismay and confusion, not fatal only because 
the besieging generals wanted the ready vigour characteristic 
of great captains. 

3°, St, Cyr, aware that numbers and equipment arc a poor 
measure of the strength of armies, exalts the enthusiasm and 
courage of the Catalans, and trembles at tlie danger which, 
owing to Napoleon’s suicidal jealousy, menaced at tliat period 
the seventh corps and even the south of France! But St, 
Cyr did not hesitate, with eighteen thousand men, having no 
artillery, and carrying only sixty rounds of musket-ainmuni- 
tioD, to plunge into the midst of those terrible armies ; to 
march through the mountains for whole weeks and attack the 
strongest positions with the bayonet alone; nay even to dis- 
pense with the use of his artillery when he did bring it into 
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antion, lest his lueu should uot have a suflicient contempt for 
their enemies. And who were these undaunted soldiers, so 
higli in courage, so confident, so regardless of the great weapon 
of modern warfare? Haw levies, the dregs and scrapings of 
Italy, the refuse of Najilcsand Rome. With such soldiers iho 
battles of Cardadcu, Molino, Igualada and Vails were won, 
yet St. Cyr calls the miguelctes the best light troops in the 
world! The best light troojjs are thp best troops in the world. 
Had the four thousand men composing Wellington’s light 
division been at (Jardadeu, instead of fifteen thousand miguc- 
letes, St. Cyr’s sixty rounds of ammunition would scarcely have 
carried him to Barcelona. 

4°. If the injurious influence of personal feelings on the 
judgment were not known, it might excite wonder that so 
good a writer and able soldier should advance such fallacies; 
but St. Cyr’s work hears the mark of carelessness. He affirms 
that Dupont’s move on Andalusia encouraged the tumults of 
Aranjuez; but the tunndts of Aranjuez happened in the month 
of March, and Du]3ont‘s movcimmt took place in May and 
June! Again, he says, that to make a solid conquest in the 
rcuinsula, Napoleon should have commenced with Catalonia 
instead of overrunning 8pain by the northern line of o])crations. 
But the progress of the scvcnlli corps \vas impeded by the 
want of provision.s uot by the enemy’s force. Twenty thou- 
sand Tuen could beat the Si)amards in the field, hut could uot 
subsist : increasing the number.^ would increase this difficulty. 
And in what would the greater solidity of this plan have 
consisted? While the French were thus engaged the patriots 
would have been organizing their armies, and England could 
have brought all her troops into line ; two hundred thousand 
men placed between Zaragoza and Tortosa, or breaking into 
Fraiiec by the western Pyrenees while the Austrians w^ere 
advancing to the Rhine, would have shaken the solidity of St. 
Cyr’s plan. The French emperor saw a nation intrinsically 
jiowerful and vehemently excited, yet ignorant of war and 
wanting the aid which England was eager to give. All the 
elements of power existed in the Peninsula, and they were 
fast approximating to a centre when he burst upon that 
country; and as the gathering of a water-spout is prevented by 
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the explosion of a gun, so the rising strength of Spain was 
dissipated by his sudden and dreadful assault : if the was 
not then finished, it was because his lieutenants were tardy and 
jealous of each other. 

5° St. Cyr appears to have fallen into an error prevalent 
among the French generals in Spain ; he considered his task 
as a whole in itself, instead of a constituent part of a greater 
system. He judged well what was wanting to subjugate 
Catalonia, he did not sec that the seventh corjis shouhl some- 
times forget Catalonia to aid the general plan against the 
Peninsula. Rosas surrendered at the moment when Napoleon, 
after the victories of Rurgos, Espinosa, Tudela and the Sonio- 
sierra, was entering Madrid as a conqueror; the battles of 
Cardadeu and Molino may therefore be said to have prostrated 
Spain, because the English army w^as isolated, the Spanish 
armies destroyed and Zaragoza invested. Was that a time to 
calculate the weight of powder and the number of pickaxes 
required for a formal siege of Taragona? The whole Penin- 
sula was shaken, the proud heart of Spain sunk with terror, 
and in that great consternation to be daring wu.s to be prudent. 
St. Cyr was not in a condition to besiege Taragona formally, 
but he might have assaulted it with less danger than he 
incurred by his march to Barcelona. The battle of Vails 
was another epoch of the same kind ; the English army had 
then re-embarked, the rout of Ucles had taken place, Por- 
tugal was invaded, Zaragoza had fallen. That was a time to 
render victory fruitful, yet no attempt was made against 
Tortosa. 

G^. St. Cyr justly blames Palacios and Vives for remaining 
before Barcelona instead of carrying their army to the Ter and 
the Fluvia. Yet lie applauds Reding for conduct equally at 
variance with the true principles of war. It was his own iii- 
(vetivity after the battle of Molino whicli produced the army 
of Reding; and the impatient folly of that army, and of the 
people, produced the rout of fgualada and the battle of Vails. 
Instead of disseminating thirty thousand 'men on a line of 
sixty miles, Reding should have put Taragona and Tortosa 
into a state of defence, and leaving a small corps of ohserva- 
tion near the former, have made Lerida the base of his opera- 
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tions. In that position, commanding the most fertile plain in 
Catali)nia, he could have acted in mass on St. Cyr’s flanks and 
reap hy the lines of Cervera and Mornblauch — and without 
danger to himself: nor could the French general have at- 
tempted aught against Taragona. 

But it is not with refereuce to the seventh corps alone that 
Lerida was the proper base of the Spanish array. If the Valen- 
cians at Morelia, and Jnfantado’s force at Cuenca, had marched 
on Lerida, fifty thousand regular troops would have been con- 
centrated there early in February; having the fortresses of 
Monzon, Bidagner, Mecpiinenza, Taragona, and Tortosa as 
covering and sup]>orting ])oints: the lines of operations would 
have been us mimcrous as the roads, the Sou d’Urgel, called 
the granary of Catalonia, would have supplied corn, and a 
direct communication with Valencia would have been open. 
From this central menacing point, such a force could have 
kept St. Cyr in check, and even have raised the siege of Zara- 
goza; nor could Victor have followed Jnfantado’s movements 
without uncovering Madrid, and abandoning the system of 
operations against Portugal and Andalusia. 

7®. St. Cyr prai.se8 Beding’s project for surrounding the 
French, and very gravely observes, the o\dy imthod of de- 
feating it was by taking the offensive. Nothing can be justcr. 
But he should have said it was a certain method; and until we 
find a great commander acting upon Ueding’s principles, this 
praise can (mly be taken .as ci^ ility towards a brave adversary. 
His own movements Avere very different. He disliked Na- 
poleon personally, he did not dislike his manner of making 
war; the celebrated campaign in the Alps against Beaulieu 
was not unheeded by him. For one of his proceedings, how- 
ever, there is no precedent, nor is it likely it will ever be 
imitated; he stop])ed the fire of his artillery when it was doing 
execution, to establish the moral ascendancy of his troops I 
Whut a sarcasm on his enemies ! What an answer to his com- 
plaint that Napoleon had inaliciously given him a hopeless 
task 1 He could not have commanded bo long without know- 
ing that there is in all battles a decisive moment, when every 
weapo 7 i, every man, every combination of force that can he 
brought to hoar, is necessary to gain the victory. Wilfully to 
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nei^U'cfc t.lie means of reducing the enemy’s strength, previous 
to that critioul period of an action, is a gross folly. r 

8”. If St. Oyr’s own marelics and battles did not sufficiently 
ex])ose the fallncy of liis opinions relative to the vigour of the 
Catalans, lord Oollingwood’s corre.s])ondctice would sup])ly the 
deficiency. That able and sagacious man, writing at this 
period, says, — 

‘ In Catalonia, everything seems to have gone wrong since 
the. fall of Rosas. The Spaniards are in considerable force, 
yet are dispensed and panic-struck whenever the enemy ap- 
pears.* — ^Thc a])plications for supplies are unlimited; they 
want money, arms, and ammunition, of which no use appears 
to be ma<lc when they get them.’ — ‘ In the English papers, I 
sec accounts of successes, and eonvoy.s cut off and waggons de- 
stroyed, which are not true. What has hcen done in that 
way has been liy the boats of our frigates, wliich have, in two 
or three instances, lauded men and attacked the enemy with 
great gallantry. The somatcncs range the hills in a disorderly 
way ami fire at a distance, but retire on being ajiproached.’ — 
* Multitudes of men do not make a force.’ Add the Spanish 
historian Cahanes’ statements that the migueletes, always in- 
subordinate, detested the service of the line, and were many 
of them armed only with staves, and we have the full measure 
of the Catalans’ resistAnce : it was not the Catalans, but tho 
English, who iu this province, as in every part of the Peninsula, 
retarded the progress of the French. Would St. Cyr have 
wasted a month licfore Rosas ? Would he have been bamjicred 
ill bis movements by his fears for the safety id’ Rarcclona] 
Would he have failed to besiege and take Tamgona and 
Tortosa, if a French fleet had attended his progress by tho 
coast, or if it could even liavc made two runs in safety ? To 
lord Colliiigwood, who, firm as the Roman llihulus and a far 
better man, iicrishcd of sickness on Ins <leck8 rather than relax 
in his watching, — to his keen judgment, Ids unceasing vigi- 
lance, tho resistance made by the Catalans was due. He it 
>vas that interdicted the coast-line to the French, protected thfe 
transport of the Spanish supplies from Valencia, assisted in the 
defence of the towns, aided the retreat of the beaten armies, 
did that which the Spanish fleets in Cadiz and Carthagena 
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sliould have done. But the supreme junta, equally disre- 
gardijig the remonstrances of Colliiigwood, the good of their 
ovn country, the treaty with England by which they were 
bound to prevent their ships from fixlling into the hands of the 
enemy, lei their fleets rot in harbour, even when money was ad^ 
vanced and the assistance of British seamen offered to fit them 
out for sea. 

Having now related the prineij)al oj)eration8 in the eastern 
and central provinces; having shown that the Spaniards, 
however restless, were umible to throw off the yoke, I must 
turn to Portugal, where the tide of invasion still flowing on- 
ward, although with diminished volume, was first stayed and 
finally forced back by a counter flood of mightier strength, 
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No. 1. 

To ilic Editor of the ‘ Tivtcs* 

Sin, — Thiers, in his 9th volume of the ‘Consulate and 
Empire/ chiiins for himself the secret of the Pen insula war, 
having found it in certain papers to wliich he only has had 
access. That may be : but I ask if he is incapable of drawing 
false conclusions from secret materials to sup])ort per/erse 
assertions? To answer with good warrant let us examine 
how he deals with authentic documents, not confined to his 
secret rci)crtory. 

Thiers. — ‘ 3,000 brisk resolute Frenchmen’ opposed 1 o,000 
English at Piorica. 

Keply.— The duke ol Wellington judged the French to he 
GjOOO, Laborde, their commander, denied he had G,000, thus 
tacitly admitting he had .5,000 or more. 

Thiers. — The English had 400 cavalry. 

Peply. — Tlic English adjutant-generars return gives 250. 

Thiers. —Laborde wounded or killed 1,200 or 1,500 English 
at Ivorica. 

Peply. — The adjutant-generars return gives 479 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

Thiers. — ‘Junot collected 9,000 some hundred men to fight 
at Viniiero.’ 

Keply. — The French order of battle found on the field gave 
14,000. 

Thiers. — 22,000 French embarked under the Convention. 

Keply. — Tlie official French embarkation return gives nearly 

20.000 men and officers. 

Thiers. — ‘ Only 20,000 men followed Junot into Portugal.’ 

Keply. — The Imperial muster-rolls give 29,584 effective in 
Portugal, 23rd of May, 1808. 

Thiers. — The French army of Spain under Napoleon was 

250.000 strong, of which 200,000 only were assembled there 
the end of October, 1808. 

Keply. — The Imperial muster-rolls show, on the 25tb o! 
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October, more than 319,000 offeclivo j on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, more than 335,000 eftective. ^ 

Thiers. — JSir John Moore’s troops arrived at Salamanca, ex- 
hausi(!d by their long inarch, and by privations. 

Iveply. — Moore’s despatches say his troops were in better 
case than when they started from Lisbon; they suffered no 
privations, and their excellent condition up to Sahagun was 
notorious. 

Thiers. — ‘ Moore advanced to Sahaguii with 29,000 English 
troops, and about 10,000 Sjianiards.’ 

Lleply. — The adjutant-general’s return of the 19th of Decem- 
ber gives 23,583 of all arms; Moore had no S})auiards, and 
llomaua, who did not act in concert, had only 6,000. 

M. Thiers eauiiot deny the authenticity of my numbers, 
Bceing they were taken from the original Imperial muster- 
rolls in the French War-oflice; not the yellow, but the green 
rolls ; the oflicers of that office Avill appreciate the distinction 
of colours. 

M. Thiers cannot i>lead ignorance. All the documents are 
printed in my history, and he had access to the French 
originals. 

tSo much for (piantities. Let us examine him as to qualities. 

Thiers. — Wellington has a ‘ contracted intellect;’ sir John 
Moore was ‘irresolute in council;’ the Englisli soldier is 
‘beaten almost to doatli for Ibc least fmdt;’ ‘ he is little prac- 
tised to march ;’ ‘ is inanimate, ff'chle, when forced to move to 
attack;’ ‘he has no viyacity, no audacity, no enthusiasm, no 
hardihood, no cnterjirisc;’ ‘to beat him lie must be forced to 
take the initiative in attack,’ ikc. 

lleply. — Wellington’s intellect, measured by M. Thiers’ 
imagination, must ajipear very contracted. Yet it is strange 
that with a few troops having no enterprise, no hardihood, and 
fearing to be beaten to death for trilling offences, he should 
have maintained the war for five years successfully in Spain, 
against enormous numbers of soldiers and oflicers the best and 
most skilful in the world, according to M. Thiers, and, finally, 
should carry that war into France! Strange that troops 
unable to march should have moved, in face of an enemy, from 
Lisbon to the Agueda, from the Agueda to Madrid, from tho 
Douro to the Adour, from the Adour to the Upper Garonne. 
Stranger still, if to beat those troops it was oidy necessary to 
make them attack, that they should have attacked successfully 
at Kori^^a, where the French hill was five times more steep, 
rugged, and difficult than the English hill at Vimiero, which 
the French unsuccessfully attacked; that they forced the 
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passage of the Douro aud drove Soult out of Portugal ; that 
they attacked Massena at Pediuha, at Casal Nova, at Foiite 
d’Aronce, at Sahugal, and drove him also out of Portugal; 
that they attacked and retook the key of the position at 
Albuera, which the Spaniards had lost; that they attaclced 
and defeated Marmont at Salamanca — ^the king at Vitoria, 
driving him out of Spain; that in the second fight, near 
Pampeluna, they attacked Soul t’s mountain position, and drove 
him out of Spain ; that they forced the intrenched mountain 
position at Vera, and his fortified mountain lines on the 
Nivclle, covering Bayonne; that they passed the Gave de Pau 
ill face of the French army, and defeated that army at Orthes 
— that they jiassed the Garonne and forced the intrenched 
camp at Toulouse, tlius terminating the war ! M. Thiers ia 
not happy in his military reveries. Brilliant phrases condem- 
natory of revolutions which he could neither arrest nor guide 
arc more consonant to his genius. 

Thiers. — Sir John Moore was * irresolute in council’ — Mie 
yielded to the imperious adfnonilions of Mr. Frcre’ — ‘papers 
published hy his family prove this.’ 

Ecply. — The papers published hy Moore’s family prove that 
he repelled Mr. Frerc’s arrogance with calm dignity, did not 
follow his plans, and changed his own because fresh events 
called for change. His irresolution in council exists in M, 
Thiers’ imagination, — nowhere else. Those who knew sir 
John Moure will laugh at such a silly assertion. M. Thiers 
has not been so remarkable for political resolution himself as 
to give him a right to censure others. In what council known 
to him did sir John Moore display irresolution? Those who 
have read that general’s journals know of several held with 
Mr. Pitt, lord Melville, and others, wherein his ability, unhesi- 
tating vigour, and rcailiness to undertake what he advised, the 
sure sign of resolution, were signally manifested. But M. 
Thiers speaks aftenvards of his ‘ prudent firmness.’ Prudent 
lifmncsB combined with irresolution ! Indomitable resolution, 
both in council and in the field, was Moore’s characteristic. 
Napoleon himself was not more decided. 

One more example of unfounded censure. 

‘ Sir John Moore said his advance served the Spanish cause 
by drawing Napoleon to the north, and ^ving the south time 
to rally.’ This M. Thiers calls a ‘presumptuous manner of 
presenting the affair to cover a disastrous campaign.’ 

The best reply to that presumptuous remark is M. Thiers’ 
history, wherein he distinctly shows that Napoleon did turn 
all his forces from the south to the north in consequence of 
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Moore’s advance to Sahagiin — an advance which that general 
liad previously declared he would make to produce such a result. 

Verily, M. Thiers must amend his manner of treating known 
accessible facts, if he would have his authority acc('j)tcd for 
the unknown and inaccessible. 

William Kapier, major-general. 


No. 2. 

Paris, le 2G Fevrier, 1850. 

Monsieur, — Je vous remereie de la communication quo vous 
avez bicn voulu mo faire. II est impossible d’ecrire I’histoirc 
sans rencontrer des critiques, mais ro])inion que tons les 
hommes bicn informes uu sujet de la guerre de la Peninsule 
ont depuis longtemj)s concue de I’ouvrage dii major-gcn6ral 
Na])icr me pennet dc nc pas m’arreter auxattaques qu’il dirige 
centre mon livro duns Ic Times du 11 de cc mois. Partout oii 
j’ai cu a indiquer nn nombm de troupes, j'ai toujours consul te 
avant de me j)rononcer la correspondance des gouvernements 
et celle des geii6raux places a la tete dc ces troupes ; e’est i 
I’aidc de ces documents contradictoires (|ue j’ai 6tabli les 
nombres que j’ai donn6s. M. Napier n’a cu pour 6crire son 
histoire aucun document Francais offieiel, et ce n’est qu’a <lc8 
oflicicrs du niarcchale Soult qu’il a dii peut-etre quclqucs com- 
munications sans caractere authentique, 

Quant aux jugements que j’ai 6mis sur le due de Wellington 
et sur rarin^e Anglaise, ils sont exj)rim6s dans des tenues qiii 
marquent toul,o mon estime ct pour les trouj)es Anglaises et 
])our le grand honiine de guerre qui les a C(unniandes dans la 
Pcninsule. Je me suis present la loi d’etre toujours imi)artial 
ct juste; aussi de tous les 6crivains de I’Europe je crois ctre 
cclui qui a parl6 des arinees 6trangcrcs et de lours eapitaines 
avec la plus grande impartialite, et qui leur a rendu Ic plus 
largcincnt justice. Je n’ai done rien a retircr ni des chiffres 
qui se trouvent dans le neuvieme volume de mon ‘Histoire du 
Oonsulat et dc I’Empire,’ ni des appreciations aux quellcs je 
me suis livre A I’cgard des gen^raux et dc lours trouj)es; je 
tiendrais en conscience mon temps pour nial employ6 si je 
coiisacrais une partie h refutcr les assertions de certains 
critiques ignorants on interesscs. 

Agr^ez, Monsieur, rassurance de ma consideration tres 
distingu^e, 

A. Thiers, 

A Monsieur W. Jeffs, u Londres. 
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No. 3. 

To the lUdUor of the * Times* 

Sir, — Previous to noticiug M. Thiers’ observations which 
Mr. Jeffs (his bookseller) has published in your journal of this 
day, I offer the following consolation to the last-named gentle- 
man ; — A person wishing to purchase M. Thiers’ ninth volume 
was told that my criticism in Tlie Times had caused every 
copy to he sold off; there was not one reniaining! I heartily 
wish it had done as much for my own work. My conscience 
not being burdened, tluTcforc, with sin or sorrow on account 
of Mr. Jeffs, I can with greater case of mind meet M. Thiers, 
whose work, si)arkling with paste brilliants, wants that real 
jewel — truth. My present reply need not, however, he long 
or laboured. IM. Thiers has hiimself confirmed my judgment 
of his infidelity to facts, and his unsound peremptory assc' tions. 

^V’hat does the analysis of his letter to Mr. Jeffs ])reseiit in 
answer to the long list of errors 1 charged liim witli? 

1. That he has always consulted for his numbers the 
government correspondence and that of the generals command- 
ing the armies. 

2. That I had no oilicial French document to guide me, but 
had perhaps some communications uon-authentic from some of 
marshal Soult’s officers. 

3. That his judgments on the duke of Wellington and the 
British troops w ere expressed in terms marking his esteem for 
both. 

It is, then, a mark of esteem for a general and his troops to 
deny to the first an enlarged capacity, and to the lust nearly all 
the essential qualities of soldiers ! Perhaps it is a proof also 
of his esteem for French generals and soldiers to tell them by 
implication, as M. Thiers has certainly done, that they were 
overcome not once and accidentally, but during a series of years 
by a military chief of a contracted mind, and an army inca- 
pable of doing anything better than standing still to be shot; 
for to that conclusion M, Tliiers’ history inevitably leads. 

But I, an English historian, having seen what French generals 
and soldiers can do in the field, tell M, Tliiers, the Frcncli 
historian, who has not, I believe, ever served, that his country’s 
generals and soldiers are most formidable men to deal with in 
the field ; and that the general and soldiers who face them 
must be fitted to encounter all that genius and the sternest 
hardihood can effect in war. 

M. Thiers speaks of French govemment’s and French gene- 
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rals’ correspondence, as conclusive in support of his statement 
of numbers. They could not be conclusive as to the English 
numbers, wliich he has misrepresented as much as he litis the 
French numbers. The question is, however, not what M. 
Thiers consulted, but what he has published. And there I am 
forced again to say that he must amend his treatment of known 
accessible facts, if he would have his authority accepted for 
the unknown and inacec.ssible. 

He says I had no (tfHeial documents, meaning of course, 
the correspondence he lias consulted, to guide me — nay, that I 
had only some unautheiitie communications from some of 
marshal Soult’s officers. But if I show him that I also have 
seen most of his government’s and generals’ correspondence; 
and that my communications w^erc with marshal 8oult direct 
— not with his officers — he will perhaps allow some weight to 
my authority. Any person looking at my history will find 
all my ohligations to French generals and officers acknow- 
ledged. But my bu.sincss here is to show how M. Thiers, 
while thinking to dispose of me as lightly as he does of facts, 
entirely confirms my judgment of his reckless dogmatism, 
when be says 1 had no authentic official French documents. 

1. I had direct communications from marshal Soult, who, 
when minister of war, sent me, through general Pciet, with 
whom I also had jiersonal communicaiion, an immense mass of 
official correspondence upon most of the great operations in 
the Peninsula. 

2. I had the correspondence of kingJoscjdi with the French 
marshals and generals, and with the emperor, during the 
greatest part of the war. This correspondence, ciphered and 
decii)hored, was captured at Vitoria, and was lent to me by 
the duke of Wellington. 

3. I had a direct correspondence with marslial Jourdan. 

4. I had personal acquaintance with, and received informa- 
tion from, officers high ou the staff of marshal Ney and mar- 
shal Massena; and I had copies of the official journals of 
military operations kept by the chief of marshal Victor’s staff, 
and general Dupont’s staff, and several others, as may bo seen 
in my history. 

From all tliese authentic documents I also was enabled to 
establish the numbers I have given. I was also enabletl to 
compare them with the information obtainetl in the field by the 
duke of Wellington. But I did not rely, as il. Thiers seems 
to have done, upon an estimate obtained from a comparison of 
contrmlictory documents — ' documens contradictoires’ — these 
are his words, I went directly to the fountain-head ; I got 
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admission to tlie French ^hwreau de la guerre.'' I worked 
there for many weeks witli general Pelet, who was then 
engaged in seeking autliority for his really sound and truly 
excellent history of the cmjieror’s German carnjiaign of j 809 
— a work I recommend to M. Thiers as having no false bril- 
liants, but yet of inestimable worth. Well, then, from the 
emperor Napoleon’s muster-rolls, made every fifteen days by 
marshal Ilerthior— not those bound in yellow, as I have before 
said, but those Ijound in green for his i)ceuliar information— 
I extracted most carefully the numbers of the French armies 
throughout the war, and I have pubFished tliein in my history. 

Comparing them with the duke of Wellington’s field esti- 
mates, and with statements of the generals commanding corps 
found in Joseph’s portfolios, and with the official journals of 
operations, and with the emperor’s plans of operations, trans- 
mitted to the king, in which lie details the numbers even to a 
squad of a few incu— lor 1 found a correction even of such a 
small matter in his own hand-writing on one of these memoirs; 
—comparing, T say, all documents together, I found tlic accu- 
racy of the muster-rolls confirmed, as indeed they were sure to 
be, for what general df*red to make a false return of numbers 
to the emperor? 

If, then, the correspondence of Napole(m, of Wellington, of 
Soult, Jourdan, and king Joseph, be official authentic French 
documents, I was in as good a position as M. Thiers to arrive 
at accuracy; and I repeat my censures upon his inaccuracy, 
leaving the world to judge, 

M. Thiers says his time would be ill employed if be devoted 
a i)art of it to refute the assertions of ignorant or interested 
critics. I entirely agree with him; it would he much better 
to employ it iu writing his own history in a manner to avoid 
the just censures of honest and well-informed critics, 

W. Napiek, major-general 


March 
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With respect to the tumult of (.lie 2ud of May, 1808, 1 drew my 
information from officers, some Prcncli, some Italian, who were 
present. On the veracity of my informants I liad llie firmest 
reliance, iht'ir accounts agreed wcffi, and the principal facts were 
confirmed by the result of my peiwmal inquiries at Madrid in 
tlio year 1812. Bnt since the first (‘dition of this work the fol- 
lowing notes from f,mneral }Iarisj»o have been sent to me, and I 
insert them in justice to the colonel of the Imperial Guard. At 
ilie same time I have to remark lhat my statement in respect to 
the latter was made upon i,ho authority of an officer of Murat’s 
stall'. 

Bayonne, May 22, 1831. 

Au Colonel (Anglais) George Napier, 

* Monsieur,— J’ai lu avec un veritable interfit Ics passages de 
I’ouvrage de monsieur votre frere, que vous maviez prid 
d’exammer. Je vous remercie de cette communication. J’ai 
portd en marge les rectifications ncccssaires pour rdtablir la 
verite. — Eecevez, monsieur, &c. &c. 

' * Le Lieut.-Geaera), Comte IlAUisrE.’ 

Marginal Notes hy General liarispe. 

Chap. II., page 15. Aucun dee quartiers de troupes Fran- 
^aises a Madrid ne fut attaque, mais 350 a 400 hommes environ, 
qui se trouvaiont iaolds ouoccupcs a dos distributions de pain, 
furont assassinds. 

Page 15. Le colonel de la Garde Irapdrialo no fit mettro a 
mort personne. 

Chap. VI., page 68. Le batuillon Suisse ne fdt pas pris au 
pont ae Pajaso, mais bien le lendemain de I’attaque de los 
Cabrillas.* 

Page 59. L'attaque de la ville (Valencia) se tormina ii la nuit, 
sans que les Espagnols eussent fait aucune sortie. 


* This error has been oorreeted. 
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[Ihe following five Notes, dictated by the emperor Napoleon, and sigrjed 
by general Bertrand, were found in king Joseph’s portfolio, at the 
battle of Vitoria.] r i > 


No. 1. 

OBSERVATIONS ADDRESSEES AU GENERAL SAVART 
StJR LES AFFAIRES D’ESPAGNE. 

Ze 13 Juillet, 1808., 

1*'" Observation . — Les affaire^ des Fran^ais en Espagno seroient 
dans une excollonte position si la division Gobcrt avait marclid 
BUr Valladolid, et si la division Frere cut occupd San Clemente, 
ayant uno^cdonne mobile a trois ou quatre joiirnecs sur la route 

Le g“‘ Gobert ayant /^te dirigd sur lo g(5n(5ral Dupont, le 
Fr^re dtant avec le marccbal Moncey, harasse ct affaibli par des 
marches et des contremarches, la position do I’armdo Fran^aise 
est devenue moins belle. 

2*‘ Observation.— Lo mar^ohal Bessi^res est nujourd’hui k 
Medina del Eio Secco avec 16millehomme8,infantcrjc, cavalerie, 
artillerie. Le 15 ou le 16, il attaquera Bdnavente, se mettra cn 
communication avec le Portugal, jottera les rcbelles cn Galice, et 
s’emparora de L4on. Si toutes les operations rdussissent ainsi, ct 
d‘une maniore brillante, la position de I’arm^e Fran 9 ai 8 o rede- 
viondra ce qu’elle dtait. 

Si lo general Cuesta se retire de Benavonte sans combattre, il 
so retirait sur Zamora, Salamanquo, pour venir gagner Avila et 
Segovia, certain qu'alors le marechal Bessiercs ne pourrait point 
le poursuivre, puisque, dans cette supposition, il serait menace 
par Tarmde de Galice, dont I’avant garde est r(?iinie a Leon. 

Alora il faut que Ic g^ndral qui commande a Madrid puisso 
promptement rdunir 6 a 7000 hommes pour marcher sur le 
gdn^ral Cuesta. Il faut quo la citadello de Sdgovio soit occupde 
par quelques pieces do canon, trois a 400 convalcsccns avee six 
semames de biscuit. 

C'est une grande faute de n’avoir pas occupy cetto citadclle 
quand le ma^r-g5n^ral I'a mand5. Do toutes lea positions pos- 
ubles, S4govie est la plus dangerousepour Tarm^e : capitate d’une 
province, assise entre les deux routes, ello 6terait h Tarmac toutes 
SOS oommunications, ct rennemi une fois poBt5 dans cette citadelle, 
Fannie Fran^aise no pourrait plus Ten ddloger. Trois ou 4^ 
convalescenB et un bon chef de bataillont une esconade d’artilleriei 
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lendront le chfiteau cle S^govie impremiablo pendant bicn de 
temps, et assurerout ^ I’anude rimportantc position de S^govic. 

Si lo general Cuesta so jette en Galice* sans combattre/' sans 
dprouver de defaite, la position dc I’arm^o devient toujours meil- 
leure; a plus forte raison, s’il cst jcttd on Galico aprbs avoir 
oprouvd uno forte dtSfaitc. 

3® Observation . — Si Ic mardcbal Bessieres, arrivd devant B^na- 
vcnte, reste en presence sans attaquer le g‘‘ Cuesta, ous’ilest 
repoussd, son but sera toujours de couvrir Burgos, en tenant le 
plus possible I'ennenii en dcbec; il pent 6trc renforcd de 3000 
bommes de troupes de lignc, qui accompaguent le roi, mais alora 
il n’y a point a liesiU'r. ISi le mardcbal Bessifcres a fait uno marclio 
rotrogaac suns bataille, il faut sur le cliamp lui envoy er 6(XX) 
bonuues de renlbrts. S’il a fait son mouvemcnt apr^s une bataille, 
oil il ait (5prouve de grandcs pertes, il faudra faire de grandes dis- 
positions: rappellcr a marches foreees sur Madrid le g“‘ Frere.le 
g“‘ Caulaincourt, le g*' Gobert, le g"* Yedel, et laissor le g“* Du- 
pont sur les nioiitagnes de la Sierra Moreua, ou le rapprochcr 
meme de Madrid, cii le tenant toujours, cependant, a sept ou 
huit marches, afin de pouvoir ecrascr le Cuesta et toute I’armde 
de Galice pendant quo le g*‘ Dupont servira d’avant-garde pour 
tenir Tarmee d'Andalousie on echee. 

4® Observation . — Si le gc'meral Dupont eprouvaitun dchec, cela 
Borait de peu de consequence. D n’aurait d’autre r(^sultat que de 
lui faire repasser les montagnes; mais le coup qui sorait port^ au 
marechal Bessieres scrait un coup portc au occur do Tarmce, qui 
donnerait Je tetanos, et qui se fcrait seiitir a touts Ics points ex- 
ti'6mc8 de I'armde. VoiJa pourquoi il est tres malheurcux quo 
toutes les dispositions ordoniiees n’aientpas 6t6 suivies. L’arm^e 
du mar<5chal Bessieres do\Tait sc trouver avoir au moins huit mille 
hommes de plus, afin qu’il n’y cut aucunc cspece de chance contro 
I’armee du inart'ichal Bessieres. 

La >Taie niani^:ro de renforcerle general Dupont, cc n’estpas de 
lui envoy erdestroupcs, maise’est d’envoyerdes troupes au marechal 
Bessieres. Le general Dupont et Ic gdne^nJ Yedel sont sulEsana 
pour se maintenir dans les positions qu’iJs ontretranchecs; et si le 
mardohal Bessieres avail et6 renforce, ct Tarm^o dc Galice dcrasee, 
Ic general Dupont imraediatement apres se trouverait dims la meil- 
leure position, non seulement par dcs forces qu’on pourrait alors 
lui envoyer, mais encore par la situation morale des afiaires. Il 
n’y a pas un habitant de Madrid, pas uu paysan des valltScs qui 
no sente que toutes les affaires d’Espag^ne aujourd’hui sont dans 
I’affaire du marechal Bessi ores, Combien n 'est-il pas malheurous: 
quo dans cette grande affaire on se soit donn6 voiontairement 20 
chances contre soi. 

5® Observation. — L’afiaire de Yalence n’a jamais d’aucune 
consideration. Le marechal Moncey seul dtait suffisant. C’dtait 
uno folio que do songer a lo secourir. Si le m" ‘ Moncey no pouvait 
pas prendre Valonco, %) mille hommes de plus ne lo lui auraient 
pas fait prendre, parcequ'alors c’dtait une aflfaire d'artilleric, ot non 
une affaire d’hommos: car on no proud pas d'un coup dc cdllier 
une ville do 80 ou 100 mille fimos, qui a barricade? ses rues, mis 
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de Partillerie k toiitcs les portes et dans toutes lee maisons. Or, 
dans cette bypotliese, le m“‘ Moncey ^tait suffisant pour former 
une ctlonne mobile, faire faceararmoe de Valence, et fairesentir 
dons toutc leur force les borreurs de la guerre. 

Le Fr^re ne ponvait done rien pour faire prendre Valence, 
et le g”' Frere pouvait beaucoiip postd a San Clemente, soit qu’il 
ddt rovenir a Madrid, soit qu’il dut prendre une position interm^- 
diaire pour aecourir le g“‘ JDupont. 

C’41ait imo autre erreur que de songer a faire aller le m®‘ Moncey 
a V alence pour ensuite le faire marcher en Murrie et sur Grenade. 
C'etait vouloir fondre ce corps d’armeo en detail et sans fruit. 
Comme le dit fort bien le gdn^ral Dupont, il valait mieux lui 
envoyer directement un regiment que do lui euA’^oycr trois dans 
cette direction la. 

Dans les guorres civiles ce sont les points importans qu’il faut 
gardor: ilne faut pas aller partout. Si cepeudant on a dirigd le 
m“‘ Moncey sur Valence, c’etait a une epo(jue on la situation des 
affaires n’^tait pas la raSme; e’etait lorsquc I’armee de Valence pou- 
vait envoyer en Catalognc ou a Saragossc comme elle en mena^ait. 

6® Ohmrvaiion . — Le but de tous lea efforts de I’arm^e doit (Hre 
de conservor Madrid. O’est la qu’esttont. Madrid ne pent Stre 
monac^' que par I’armdo do Gaiicc. Elle pout I’etrc aussi par 
rannee do I’Andalonsie, mais d’une maniero beaucoup moins dan- 
gereuse, parcequ’elle ost sim^de et directc, et quo par toutes les 
marches que fait lo g“’ Dupont sur ses derrieres, il so rcnforce. 
Les generaux Dupont et Vedel dlaient sullisans, ayant plus do 
20,000 bommes: le m“‘ Bossforea ne Test pas proportionnollcment, 
vd qiie sa position est plus daugereuse. Un ecbco quo roceyrait 
le Dupont serait peu do chose; un dcbec que recevrait lo 
m** Bessi^res serait plus considerable et se forait sentir a I’ex- 
tremit^ do la ligne. 

Hesum ^. — Faire reposer ct rapproeber do Madrid le Frerc, 
lo g“‘ Caulaincourt, le g“* Gobert, afoi qu’ils puissent arriver a 
Madrid avant le g“‘ Cuesta, si celui-ci battait le m“‘ Bessicros. 
Immediatement apri's rdvencment qui aura lieu le 15 ou le 10, 

I )rcndre une part selon les evenomens qui auront eu lieu, et dans 
0 but d’ecrascr rarm(?e ennemie en GaJice. 

Si lo mar^cbal Bessibres a eu grand succcs, sans ^prouver de 
grandes pertes, tout sera bien dans la direction tmtuelle. S’il a 
un succiis apres avoir ^prouve beaucoup de pertes, il faut sc mettre 
on mesure de la rcnforccr. S’il se tient en observation sans 
attaquer, il faut lo rcnforcor. S’il a dtc defait et bien battu, il faut 
se concentrer et rassembler toutes ses troupes dans le cercle le sept 
ou huit journecs de Madrid, et etudicr les dispositions dans les 
diff(6 rentes directions pour savoir oii placer les avant-gardes, afin 
de proiUer de Tavantc^o qu’on a d’dtre au milieu, pour ^eraser 
successivemont avec toutes ses forces les divers corps de I’ennemi. 
Si on n’ordonno pas sur lo champ au g"* Dupont de ropasser les 
montagnes, o’est qu’on espero quo malgro la faute faite, le 
m"‘ Bessidres a la confianco (qu’on portage) qua la rigueur il est 
guffisant pour (Scroser I’cnnemi. Lo Bessidrea a ou le bon 
esprit do tcllement rdunir toutes ses forces, qu'il n’a pas m6me 
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laisso un soul honnnc a St. Andcr. Quolqu’avantage qu’il y eiit 
a laisaer la un millier d’hommes, il a scnti qu'un millier d’hommea 
pouvait decider sa victoire. c 

Quant a la division du g*' Verdier devant Saragosse, elle a rempli 
aux trois quarts son but. EUe a desorgonisd tous les Arragoniens, 
a port^ le d^courageraent pamai cux, Ics a r6duii8 a ddfendro les 
maisons do leur capitale, a soiimis tous les environs, a bloqu<5 la 
ville, et rduni tous les moycns pour s’cn cmparep sans que cela 
devienne trop couteux. 

Voila I’esprit de la guerre d’Espagne. 


[Dictated by the emperor Napoleon. ] 

No. II. 


NOTE POUR LB ROI D'ESPAGNE. 


Bayonne^ Juillet, 1808. 

L'armdc d'Espagne a son quarlier-gdneral a Madrid? voici sa 
composition actueUe; 

1°. Corps des Pyrinies Occidentales. 

Le mardchal Beasiercs commande lo corps dcs Pyrdndes Occi- 
dentales, qui est fort dc 23 mUlo hommcs, infanterie, cavalerie, 
artiUerie, oocupe la place de St. S<?bastien, les troys Biscay es, les 
montagnes do St. Andcr, la place de Burgos, et cst chargee do 
conibatti'c I'ann^e ennemie des Asturies et de Galicc. 

Toutes les troupes sont en monvemcnt pour composer TormiSo 
do la maniero suivante. 


Division 
du * 
g** Mouton 


Division 

du 

Merle. 


'le 4 rcg‘ d’infonterio' 
Idgere 

1*^“ lri(fade . 15' d’infantorie do 
le g“‘ lieynaud. ligne 

1" bat”" do Paris cn 
marche 

total 3000 hom. pr^sens sous les annes, 
et 6 pieces de canon, ci 3000 h'* 
{Cette brigade m arche surB6n^ente) 
2® brigade, 52 ''‘rcg^d’infanieriel 6 gere 
le g'‘ Key. ( 12' idem 
total 2100 hommcs et 6 pibces do 


canon, ci 2100 

{Cette brigade est a Bwrgos avec le rot, 
et doit joiitdb'e aa division.) \ 

Brigade d’Armagnac .... 1800 
Brigade Gaulois , . . . . 1800 
Brigade Sabathier .... 2800 
Brigade Ducos 2000 

Total . 8400 

et 16 pibces de canon. , 


A reporter 


6100 h"* 


8400 Ji" 


13,600 h** 
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De Tautro part . . 13,500 

Gsr^A ' Infanterio 1900 

^et 6 pieces de canon. 

(Totiiea ces troupes mircJient sur JSii'u^i'ente,) 

10® de chasBenrs .... 450 

22® id 460 

Garde 300 

(Ces troupes nmreheut sur 
M^n^ventc.) 

Caralorie. do dragons .200 jgjQ j,„ 

( GW eseadronssont en marche 
el ont dSpassG lafrontih'e,) 

2(3” de diasseurs .... 450 

{An'imnt h Bayonne sous 

peu dejonrs.) 

Total de la eavaleric . 1950 li®' 

Les forces actives du marccUal Bossieres sout done 
do 17,000 Ji®*. II n’en a gueres que 15,000 pour 
I’affaire de B5neveiite. 

S’il obtenaitii, B4n5ventc eta Leon nn grand succes 
oontro I’armC^o do Galice, peut*6tre 8crait*il con- 
venablc pour profitcr do la victoire et de la terreur 
des premiers inomens do so jetter dans la Galice. 

Toutefois, il devrait d’abord prendre position a Ldon, 
en s’emparant de la plaine, jettant I’ennemi dans les 
inontagnes, et interceptant au moins a Astorga la 
communication de la grande route. 

Garnism de Burgos. — 11 y a dans le cliilteau de 

Burgos une gamison de depCl* 000 k'" 

Cohnne du gdnit'al Bonnet, — ^11 y a encore a. Burgos' 

Je g"' d© division Bonnet, faisant partie du corps 
dum*‘ Bessieres: ce g“^ va avoir sous ses ordres 
une oolonne mobile de 1200 bommes, pour main- 
tenir la tranquillity dans la ville et ses environs. 

Cette coionne est composy© comme il suit: 

4" bataillon du 118* formant 450 b®* 

{Actuellemerd existant h Burgos.) 

8“ bataillon du d^pbt g“ actuellement b 

2 comp’®* du 4® d'iufanterie lygere, formant 

un petit bataillon .* * * ^ 

{JSn iiiarehet ayani passS laJ¥ontih^) 

1300 

Bsoadron de dragons (en msrdhe) « • • 200 
2 pi^oen ie canon cn marche 
* 1500 h®*J 

A reporter 10,450 h* 


’ Notu.—Tbes© two words are added in Napoleon's owahaiidwritii^. 
TOL. i, 0 O 
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Do I’autrc part , . 

Colonm d' Aranda . — CcUe colonnc, form^jo du .1®' 
Imlaillon dc irian-he, fort dc 10(X) li'"’’ et do 4 
pieces do canon, pout so reunir au besoiu avee la 
colonno dii lioiinct: dies doivent assuror la 
communication jiisqu’aux montj^pios on avant 
d’ Aranda, ci 


Colonnede Viloria . — ^Lo general do brifrade Montliion, 
et le colonel Darerro, occiiponfc Viloria avee line 
colonne coinposee r'onniK' il suit: 

2 compaguies du 15® dc ligne, formaid uii petit 
bataillon do 300 li®* 


Le 2® baf'^ du 12® d’iiifautcrie legcre . . COO 
Le 2® bat“" du 2® id GOO 


19,450 h” 


lOfX) h”* 


(Cc qui fait en infauterie) 1500 li*“ 

1 eseadron de dragons (on marclie) . , . 200 

2 pieces de canon. 

(Tons ces oor])8 sont en mnrebe) 1700 ci 1700 h** 

Garnison dc 8t. 86hadien . — Lc general Thouvenot 
coniniandc a St. Sebastien avee mille liomnics de 
garnison, ci * . . , 1000 h“* 


Jtecaj[)i(ulation , — Le corps du ni®* Bessieres est dc 23,150 L®* 
Ei 3C pieces dc canon. 

Lob ddachemons et iroisiemes bataillons des corps qui sont 
aux divisions actives du m“' Bcssiercs pourront sous 15 jours le 
rejoindre, vu qu’ils seront rcmplacds a Vitoria ot a Burgos par 
d’autres corps. f 

2". Arragon, 

Jusqu’a cetlo lieurc les troupes qui sont en Arragon faisaient 
partie du corps des PyrtineoB Occidcniales. Mais lo corps des 
Pyrenees Occidentales se portant sur la Galice, il devient indis- 
pensable d'en faire une division a part. 

Aujourd’liui, ce common dement comprend Pampelune, la Na- 
varre, et les troupes qui ferment le siege de Saragoase, sous les 
ordres du g(5ncral Vt^rdier. 

Ces troupes sont divisecs en quatre brigades, et sont composdes 
einsi qu’il suit: 

3 r^i^ens d’mfontcrio do ligiio de la Vistule, ayant 


sous les armes 3600 h®* 

Les 4", 6® et T bataillons de marclie . • , . * 1600 

Lo 3® bataillon du 14® provisoiro 1300 

Lo 1®*' regiment suppleniontairo 900 

Les 47M6® et 70® . * 1600 


On bataiUon des gardes nationales d’dlito . , 600 


Total , . 0500 b" 

A reporter . . 9500 h*' 
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Be Tautre part . . . 9500 V* 

cavaloric consiste dans un regiment de 

lanciers Polonais . 700? noo 

Plus un cs(jadron de marelie 400 1 

A Pamj)elmie le g“‘ Bagout commaude. Indepcn- 
damraent d’un ddpot de 800 homines, ibnnaht (ci 800 
.a gpnisou do Ja citndoUc; il a une colonne ^ 
niobilo eompo&eo du 1®' bataillon de maroho du 
Portugal, du troisiume bataillon du 118“, fort de 
650 horamos, et d’un cscadron do dragons, co qui 
forme un total de 1400 liommes disponibles pour 
80 porter sur tons Ics points de la Navarro, et aur 
Ics communications do Saragosse, poui* y niottrc 


I’ordre: ci 1400 

Artillerie 200 


ny a done encerneinent en Amtgon et on Navarre 13,000 h“* 


Ausaitot que Sai'agosso sera pris, et quo lo corps do I’Arragon 
iera oonstitue, il sera ndeessaire de faire entrer au corps du mar‘ 
.Bessifercs lo bataillon du 47®, celui du 15“, et les trois bataillons de 
14® provisoiroj oo qui augmentera lo m®* Bessiferea de deux millo 
hommes, afin do tenV les corps reunis. Il est possible qu’on 
fasse partir de Bayonno les 19,300 hommes de bonnes troupes do 
lime, pour se diriger sur Saragosse et enlever la prise de cette 
pfaoe, si toutefois ello n cst pas encore prise. 

Si Saragosse 5tait pris, lo corps du m“‘ Bessibres pourrait 5tre 
renforc5 de oes trois mille hommes d’51iie et de 2000 hommes du 
corps de Saragosse, ce qui lui ferait un corps nornbreux pour la 
campagno do Galice. 

Indapendammont de Saragosse, les rebellcs oocupent la ville 
de Jaoa et plusieurs pouts dans les valldes. A tons les debouehds 
des valldes en Prance d y a un general de brigade avec uue 
colonne mobile. On atten'di’a la prise de S^ogosse ]^ur entrer 
dans oes valines et y marcher dans les deux sene, ^n general 
I’esprit des vall^ee est bon; mais des troupes de contrebandiers 
que les chefs des rebellcs out enregimentes les vexent. 

8 ®, Catah^ne. 

Le g^n4nd Buhesme oocupe Barcelone, qui est une place qui a 
deux trfes belles fortoresses, qui la domment. C’est la plus 
grande ville de la monarebie. 

Le g4n5ral Buhesme a deux divisions, la division Chabvau et 
la division Ijeehi, formant 11,000 h** d’infanterie, 1600 h®* de 
cavalerie et 18 de canon. 

Le g&5ral Buhesme a on plusieurs 4v4nemenS; il a brdld un 

C d hbmbre de villages, etmaintenu en respect le pays h 15 
shlaronde. , , . > , 

La viUe de Gdronne, n*ayaut pas etc ocoupee, les insurges de 
la Catalogne ont 4tablis la leur Junte, d’oh ils donnent le mouve- 
mcnt m reste de la province. 2000 insurges assi^geaient le fort 
d© Figudras. On y avait heureusement laissd 300 Prant^aist ils 
a G 2 
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out 6{6 do tirer boaucoup dc coups do canon cfc do hrdler 

le village. 

Le de division Eoille, avcc deux bataillons Toscans, a 
march? sur Figucras, I’a d^bloqu^, le 6 du mois, et y a fait 
cntrer uno grando quantUe de vivres, dont on manquait. Le 10, 
il r?unis8ait sa division, qui arrivait de divers points de la france; 
il avait d^jk 6000 hommes, et il doit avoir aujourdliui 9000 
il doit s’assurer do Bosas et marcher sur G^rcoine, ^tablir ses 
conimunicaiionB avcc le g^ndral Duhesme et ensemble paoiller la 
Catalogue. 

Les forces rounies dcs gdndrau'? Duhesme ot 
Keillo s’elkvont done a 22,0(X> h'*. 

Ainsi Ic corps dea Pyr^n^cs Occidculalcs cat 


fort dc . . , . 2.‘1,(>00 

Celui d’Arragon, dc IJl.CXiO 

Celui dc Catalogne, do 22, (UK) 


Tofrtl , 58.000 h“ 


Kous venons de fairc connaitre la silualion do I’ann^c dans 
Ics pro\inceB cle la Biscay e, do St. Andor, de la Caslille, de la 
INavaiTC, de I’Arragon, et dc la Catalognc; e’est a dire, sur toute 
la frontiei’e de France. 

Void actuellcmcnl la situation dans les autn^s points: 

Les deux corps qui se sont rendus a Madrid sous les ordros du 
central Dupont et du m“‘ Moncey portaient, et porrent encore; 
le premier, lo nom de corM d’oMervation de la Gironde com- 
inand4 par le g"‘ Dupont; Jo second, lo nom do corps d’obsorva- 
tion des Cotds de I’Oc^an, commande' par lo m“^ Moncej. 

Le corps d' ohservation de la Gironde est compose de trois 
divisions: deux sout en Andalousio avccle g^n(?ral Dupont; la 
3*""*, cello du g<^n<$ral Frkre, doit 6tre a present, k San Clemente, 

Le corps d’ohep^ation des Colds de VOcian est compost ^gale- 
ment de trois divisions. La premiere est aveo lamar^dial Mon- 
cey, sous Valence: les deux auired sont k Madrid, et dissdmin^ 
en diHerentes oolonnea» pour maintenir la communieaUon ayec le 
general Dupont. Les ^tats de situation vous feront connaitre la 
force de ces divisions: mais on pent en g^n^ral les eonsid^ror les 
lines dans les autres comme fortes de 60(X) hommes preens sous 
les armes. 

11 y a ^ Madrid deux bataillons de la gs^* formant 1000 
hommes, ct k>peu*prk3 900 hommes de caValertede la garde. 

Ainsi il y a ^ Mmrid, et du edid cZs VakTiee el ie tjiedahusie, 
la vuleur dc 40,000 hommes d’in&ntorie, hnit miUo hommes do 
cavalerio ct 80 pieces do canon atieldes. 

Ijc ^hiral Lumt a en Portugal trois divisions* formant prd* 
sens sou# les Armes* compris son ariilierio* sa ear^erie> 119 miUe 
homnws,.*> ^ , 

* Nekhyike A weAar.— This cahmlation was made under tits Supposition 
ih«t general Avril had joined Duponts 
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Tello ost la situation de I’am^e en Espagne et en Portugal. , 

VS^ Ohsermtion. — Les evenemens qui se passeut aujourd^ui ot 
domain nm^lioreront beaucoup la situation de toutes les aifaircH, 
en jettant dans la Galice le g^n^ral Cuesta, en lui &tant see com- 
munications arec I’Estreniadare, Madrid et I’Andalousic, en 
assurant notre communication avec le Portugal, et en assurant la 
soumissibn des proyinoea de Salamanque, SSamoro, Toro, &*. 

La maniero dout ces ^v^uemcns auront lieu deeideront a entrer 
iur le cbanTp en Galice, ft soumettre les Asturies, ou A diffiSrer 
encore quelques jours. 

2“ Oh*eroati(m.'-^1& Navarre et la Biseaje se sont mamtenues 
tranqiiilles. 

En Arragon le plat pays a it6 sounds, les rebelles out etd 
battus plusieurs fois; avec deux seuls bataillons, 8 a 10 mille 
insurg^s ont (St^* d^truits ou disperses; le ddcouragement est an 
dernier point parmi eux. Ils se sont defendus dans leurs maisons 
ft Sai’agossc; on les a bombard^; on leur a fait beaucoup de mal; 
on acheve aujourd’bui de bloquer la villo en jettant un pGint sur 
I’Ebre. Uno fois cette ville souniise, il nV a pas de doute quo 
tout TArragon ne devienne tranquillc. Ibie pariio dca troupes 
sera cepenoant n^cessaire pour maintenir la province; une petite 
partie pourra aider it la soumission de la Catalogue. La piirtie 
qui est ndce88ab*c pour le bien du service du mardclial Bessicrcs 
ira le rejoindre. Ainsi cei dvenement dquivaudra a uu sccours 
cousid^rable, 

3'“*“ Observation . — La premiere operation du gdn^ral Beiile a 
debloqu^ Eigudras: il 80 umet% present tons les environs. II ne 
tardera pas sans doute it s'emparer de Geronne et a ^tabUr sa 
communication par terre avec le g^ndral Dubesme. La rdductiou 
de Garonne entomera probablement cello de Lerida; on pourra 
avoir alors une colonne de deux ou trois mille homines, qu’on 
dirigera par Tortoso sur Valence. 

Ooservation. — On n’a point de nouvolles de I’exp^dition 
de Valence, et le mar^cbal Moacey a liuit mille hommes. Aveo 
ces forces il n’a rien & oramdre, 11 ne pent pas prendre la ville, 
qui est trbs grande, si les paysans s’y sont renfem^s et ne craig- 
uent point de la miner; maia lo m"* Moneey se maintiendra dans 
le plat pays, oceupera les rdvoltds, ^’il emp^hera db se porter 
ailfeum, et fora porter au pays tout lo poids de la guerre. 

6^ O&serwafiba. — On compte que le gdn^ral Dupont a 
aajouidimi pr^s de 00,000 hommes. Si les operations du 
mar4^al Bessifetes rdussisjwht a’y aura pas d’mooii- 

vlniesit h appuyer encore le gdn^ral Duj^nt et A lui permettre 
de reprendre IWensive. Ainsi fes deux pui^ importans, et 
oh on fosa uite veritable guerre r^l4e, sont la Gqiiee et i’Anda- 
l ou ficy parttegige les troupes du camp de 8t. Bochc,' de Cadiz, des 
p^s de ^ mille hommes, qu’elles ont pris parti 
pour h addition de Serille en Mdalousie, et que tout oe qut 
eis&t h Borto a pris parti pour ks rebelles de Galice. 

. point le plus irsqmrtant de tous est celul du Bism^res, 
bomme on To ddjh vu dans la note qn’on a envoyd. On dmt Ubut 
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fuirc pot^ que ce corps nYprouve aucnn mouvement retrograde; 
nucim eehec; celui du general Dupont vicnt apres, * 

Lea a^airea de Saragosse aont au 3“ ordre; celles de Valence 
no 0 ont qu’au 4"*®. 

Voilala T^ritable situation des affaires militaares du royaume. 

H parait eonvenable de former dans TArragon une division de 
iC h 12 mille bommes que pourra oommander le g** Verdier. D 
devra comspondro ^octement avec Idtat major du roi, avec lo 
m** Bcssieres (poui* s entendre), avccle g"* Duhesmo pour se con* 
certcr, et avec le g6n6ral de la 11® division militaire, qui se tieu- 
dra b Bayonne, afin do connaitre toujours la situation de ceite 
frontifere, Son conunandement doit embrasser la Navaire et tout 
PArragon. 

Alors I’armdc sera eompos^o du corps des Pyrenees Occiden- 
tales, de la division de .PArragon (il est inutile d'en faire un corps), 
du corps de la Catalogne compost de trois divisions, y compris 
cclle du gdndral Beille, et dca six divisions que forment les corps 
d’observatjjion de la Gironde ct des C6t6B de I'Ocoan. 

Cela fera a-peu-prk 12 divisions rdunies, et en outre un certain 
nombre de petitea colonnes mobiles et de garnisons. 


[Dictatrd by the emperor Napoloou,] 

No. UL 

NOTE SUR LA POSITION ACTUELLE DE I/ARMEE 
EN ESPAGNE. 

Ba^rme, ce 21 Juillet^ 1808. 

1®’® Observation . — La bataille de Medina del Bio Seeo a mis 
les affaires do Parmde dans la meilleuro situation. Lo marecbal 
Bcssieres no donne plus aucune inqiiidtude, ot toutcs les scilioi- 
tudes doivent se toumer du cdle du g^n^ral Dupont, 

^ 2'’“ Dans la position actuellc des affaires, Parm^c 

Fran^aise occupo le centrej Penuemi, un grand nombre de points 
de la circottftirence. 

3*"® Ohsei^aiwnr—J)m& une guerre do cette nature, il faut du 
sang froid, de la patience, et du calcul, et il ne fbui pas dpuiser 
les troupes en fausses marches ct contreroUrches; il ae feut pas 
croire, quand on a fait imc fausse marche de trois a quatre jours, 
qu’cm Pait r^par^e par une eontremarclie: c'est wdinairoment 
deux fautes au lieu d'uue. 

4”** Observation.— Toutca les operations de Parmdo ont r^ussies 
fu^u h cette lieure, autant qu'clJes devaient rSamir. Le gen^ml 
Dupont s’est maintenu au-del& des moutagnes, et dans le bassin 
de PAndaloiuie; trois fois il a defait les msurgds. Le mordchal 
Moncey a defait les itosurg^‘8 a Valence; il n*a pas pu prendre la 
viUc, ce qui est une chose qui n’est pas extraordinaire, Peut-6tre 
eftt'Oii pn d^sirer qu’il cut pu sc camper a une journdo de la ville, 
UOnime a fait lo general Dupont j mais, enffp, qu’il soit h une 
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joiijndo ou h cinq, comme Si Saint Clemente, la diffiirence ri’cst pas 
trk graj^ide. En Arragon, on a battu snr tons les poiute, ot dans 
toutes les circonslances, ronncmi, ct portd le deconragejnent par- 
tout. Saragossc n’a pas etd pris; il ost aujourdliui cernd^ et 
nne villo do 40 h 50 miile limes, defendue par un mourcment 
populaire, ne se prend qu’avec du temps et de la patience. Les 
nistoires des guerrcs sont pleinies des catastrophes des plus coii- 
siddrables pour avoir brusqud et s’5tro enfoun*4 dans les rues 
^troites des villes, L’cxemple do Buenos Ayres, et des 12 milles 
Anglais d’dlitc qui y out p4ri, en cst unc preuve. 

5"i“ Observation . — ^Ainsi la position de I’arm^e cst bonne, lo ma- 
rdchal Moncey dtant a Saint Cldmcntc,ou environ, etlesgdn^raux 
Gobert ct Vcdcl r^unis au gdn4ral Dupont en Andalousic; ce 
serait imo fante, a moius d’ineidens et dun emploi immddiat a 
donner a ces troupes dans un autre point, quo de eoncentrer ioutcs 
les tromies trop pres de Madrid. L’incertitudc des (ivenemcna 
du marechal Bessi^res, et les 25 chances qu’il avoit centre lui 
sur cent, pouvaient determiner a faire arrdter la raarche do toates 
les troupes qui s’eloignaiont de la capitale, afin quo les colounes 
pussente tre rappelldes aMadridsi le mardchal Bessicres dtait battu , 
et pussent arriver dans cette ville avant rennemi; mais ce serait 
une faiite si on eM fait retrograder ces oolonnes, ct si on edt agi 
comme si le marechal Bessibres avait cte battu, lorsque quelques 
jours avant on agissait comme si I’armde de Galioc irexistait pas. 
600 chevaux et 1800 hommes d’infantcric clinges sui* Valladolid 
4taient tons co qu’il fallait. Si potte colonne 4iait partie trois jours 
pltttbt, elle y serait arrivd Ic 15. Le marechal Bessicres a 6t6 
vainqueup, et avait pour 6tre vainqueur 76 chances conlre 25; 
mais la fatigue qu'on a donnd a I’annee, etles mouvemens r<5tro- 
grades qu’on a ordonn^ inuiilement, puisque m6mo le mar<5chal 
Bessicres battu, on avait 8 a 10 jours pour rdunir Tarrade, ont 
fait un mal moral et physique. II faut espdrer quo la nouvelle de 
la victoiro arrivde a temps aura mis Tdtat major it mdmo d’arrflter 
tout mouvement but Madrid, ct quo chaque colonne sc trouvera 

plus 

important de tons est lo general Dupont. On doit lui envoyer le 
reste do la division Gob^ert, et employer d’autres troupes pour 
maintenir la commimioation; il faut tonijr la tdte de la division du 
mardchd Moncey sur Saint Clemente, et menacer toujonrs la 
province de Valence. Si lo inardchal Bessicres a battu sans effort 
et avec peu de perte, Larnidc do Galicc, et a eu moins de huit 
milles hommes engagds, il n’y a pas do doute qu’avee 20 milles la 
gdndral Dupont ne culbuto tout ce qu’il a devant Jui. 

ObservaiioH.-'^LQ. brigade du gdndral Bey rendhl’anudo 
phis qU’elie n’a perdu par le ddtaohement qui a etd fait sur Vall^ 
doUd, Toutes les probabilitds humaincs sont quo lo max^ohal 
Bossilipes n’a plus besom d’aueun renfort, du moins pour etre 
mato de touts la Castille et du royaumo de Ldon. Ce n’est quo 
Jpj'sqh'Gn aura re^u la nouvoUe de ce qu'il aura fait si Bdndvqnte 
et a Ldon qu’on pourra ddeider s'U doit afctaquer la Galio'e 


plus pres du point ou elle doit se trouver. 

O'"® Obsei*vatwn.-—‘Dms la situation actiielle des affaires, le 
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S’™ Lo general Verdier, cn Arragon, a C6rn4 

Saragosae: le M*”"* etle 44*”'® deligiie par tent domain pour aj 
rendre. Les partis J'rancais vont jusqu a moiti^ chomin do 
Lerida, do Barbastro, et de Joca. Bans dix jonrs toute I’artillerie 
sera amrdo. Cette belie et bonne brigade de troupes do ligne 
porte a pr^ de quinze mille hommes l’arin<?c du g(Sn^ral Vormer* 
II est probable que Saragossa tombera bienibt, et qne les deux 
tiers de ees 15 mille bommes deriendront disponibles. 

9®“*® Observation , — Aiusi le corps dti inardchal Bessiferes a prig 
Toffonsire, il esi d^nis sa victoire renforco de la brigade Befeore 
et de la brigade Uaulois; il est done dans lo cas do conacrvor 
roflensire. Le corps du general Verdier en AiTagon a battu pai'- 
tout les insurg^s, a oorue la villo avec des ^rces beaucoup 
moindres; il vicnt d’etre considdrablomcni renforc($; ainai il pent 
donner une noiivelle activity aux operations du si^ge, et conserver 
son aetivite oflensire snr les deux rives de I’Ebro. Le corps de 
Catalogue a jolimeni agi, avant pour point d’appui Barcclonne, la 
jonction sera faite aujourd’hui ou demain devant Geronne, avec 
le g^n* Beillc. 

10“'"® Observation . — ^^V'oila pour les trois corps d’arm^o situ^s 
du c6te de la IVauce. La communication de Madrid avec la 
France est importante sOus tons les points de vue. Il faut done 
mie les colonnes qui yiennent d’etre organis^cs a Burgos et b 
Vitoria et qui seront joumellement renferc^es et augment^es, 
Boient laiss^es dans cos stations. 

Ci-joint la note de la formation de ces colonnes. Elies sont 
presque toutes coinposees de 3®“® bataillons et de eonserits, mais 
avec de bons cadres; 15 a 20 jours de stations h Burgos et ^ 
Vitoria les mettront 4-peU'pt^s b Tdcole de bataillon. Ce serait 
une trfes grando faute que.|le rappeller trop t6t ces troupes pour 
en renforcer les cadres prlneipauxf il faut attendre jusqu’^ ce 
qu’on ait pu les remplacer a Vitoria et b Burgos par de nouvelles 
troupes. 

11®"’® Observation . — n’y a done rien h ci’aittdre du c6t^ du 
maroclial Bessieres, ni dans le nord de la Castille, ni dans le 
royaume de L^on. 

Il n y a rien k craindre en Arrtigon; Saragosse tombera ua 
jour plus t6t ou un jour plus tard. 

Il u’y a rien a craindre en Catalogne, 

Il n’y a rien a craindre pour les eommunioaitiops de Burgos k 
Bayonne, mojennant les deux colonnes orgdiUkim dilbs ceS doux 
villos, et qm seront renforc^s. S’d y avadt des dvdnemens en 
Biscaye, la force qui se rdanit k Bayonne, fonntot une reserve, 
seroit suffisante pour mettre tout en ordre. 

S11 arrive b Burgos quelque dydnement trop oiEmriddrable pour 
que k' Dionne mobile qui est k Burgos puisse y mettro ordire, le 
mar^iial Besi^res ne sera pas assez loin poor ne pouvoir faire 
imddtat^eiemit. 

le gdn^ral Hontbi^^ de toutes lea Biseayes. 

de Vitoria avec le mar^chal^essieres et avee .Madrid 
11 ett niScessaire que ces deux l^k^raux corrcspondcnli 
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Jours entr’eux et aveo le g<?n^ral Drouet, <^i est laisso on it'servo 
a B&^nue, de inline que le gen' Verdier de Saragoss© et le 
g4n‘ Ba/Joult de Pampelune doivoat correBpondre tons lea jours 
avec le general Drouet &, Bayonne, et avee Madrid, par lo canal do 
Bayonne el de Vitoriaj jusqua oe quo les communications di- 
rectes soient r^tablies, un courier partant de Madrid peut se rendre 
par Vitoria, Tolosa, Pampelune, devani Saragosse. Lo seiil point 
important done aujourd’nui est le gdndral Dupont. Si I'ennemi 
parrenait jamais s’emparer des defiles de la Sierra Morena, il 
aorait difilcile dc Pen cliasser ; il faut done renforcer le Dupont, 

de mani^re qu'il ait 25 mille hotnmes, compris ce qu^ii faudra pour 

f nrder les passages doa montagnes, et une partio da cliemin de 
ia Maucho. 11 pourra disposer les troupes de manil‘re que le 
jour Oil il voudra atiaquor, la brigade de deux a trois mille liorames, 
destinoe a garder les moiitaguca, arrive au camp du g4n' Dupont a 
marches foroocB, et soit suecessivement remplacee paries colonnes 
qui seraient cn arri^re, de sorte quo lo gon' Dupont ait pour le 
jour de la baiaille plus do 23 mille nommos a mei^e en ligne. 

Dne fois qu’on aura Men battu Ponnemi, unepartie des troupes 
se dissipera, ct selon que la victoire sera plus oumoins dcc'idee,on 
pourra faire continuer le mouvement & d’autres troupes sur le 
g4n4ral Dupont. 

12®'"* Observation . — Saragosso pris, on aura dos troupes dispo- 
nible, soit pour renforcor Parm4e de Oatalognc, soit pour marener 
sur Valence de concert avec lo mar^chm Moncoy, soit |)our 
renforcer le mar^cbal Bessibres et marcher cn Galiec, si apres la 
victoire qu’il a d4ja remporM, et cello qu’il remportera a Leon, il 
no oroit pas assca fort pour s’^ porter d'abord. 

IS*"*" Obset^vaiioiu — ^11 serait important de choisir deux points 
interm^diaires eatre Andujar ei Madrid, pour pouvoir y laisser 
gamison permanent©, un commandant, un d4p6t de cartouches, 
munitions, canons, magasins de biscuit, des fours, du farinc, et 
un hdpital, de sorte que dc 3 a 400 hommes d(5feadent lo niagasm 
©t Phopital contare touto uno insurrection. Il est difficile do croiro 
qu’il ny ait point quelque chateau ou doujon, pouvant 6tre re- 
tranche promptement et propre A cela. C’est par ce seul moycn 
qu’on peut raccourcir la ligne d’op^ratioii, et 6lre sur d'avoir 
toutea lea trois ou quatre gi’aades marches, uno manutcntioii et 
un point de repos. 

14'***’* Obm'vation.—lSin resumes le partage de larmec paraifc 
devoir Stre celul*ci* 

Corps de Catalo^e, tol qu’il existe it-peu-pr^s . . 20,000 li** 
Oor^ d'Armgen# tel qu’il exist© a-peu-prtis, 15 


Tttill e hommes^ Jusqu a ce quo Saragosse soit prit 15,000 
Mrps du mw^ohal "BessiM'Cs, cc qu’il a 


Corps du mar^ohal DessiM'cs, ec q 
i^peu^^s . , . . 

Colonne de Burgos ^ 

Oolonue do Vitoria . » 

Garnieon do St. S^bastien , 

Ccips d’ Aranda .... 

*j!'otid du corps du mar* 


21,000 h** 
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Apr^s, la prise de Saragosse, lorsquo Ics affaires dc Catalpgno 
ecront u» peu appaisocs, on pourra, scion lea circonstpnees. ou 
renforcer lo mareclial Bessi^res. ou rcuforcer Ic general Dupont, 
ou entreprendre roperaiion de Valence. 

Aujourd’liui, le seul point qui menace, oii il faut promptement 
avoir un succes, e’est du c6te du g6n(5rai Dupont, avec 23 mille 
liommes, infanterie, cavaJerie, cfc artillerie eoinprise : il a beau* 
coup plus qu’il ne faut pour avoir de grands resultats ; a la rigueur, 
avee 21 millo liommes presens sur le cJiamn de batidlle, il peut 
liardirnent prendre roireiisive, il no sera pns battu, et il aura pour 
lui plus de 80 chances. 


[Dictated by Napoleon.] 

No. IV. 

NOTE SDR LES AFFAIRES D’ESPAGNE. 

Si. Cloud, cc 30 A(yut, 1808. 

1“''® Observation . — Dans la position do i’armeo d'E.spagno on a 
I, craindre d'etre attaque sur la droite par Tarm^e de Ualicc, sur 
le centre par Tai’m^o venaut de Madrid, sur la gauebe parTarmee 
Tenant de Saragosse et Valence. Ce serait une grande faute que 
de laisBcr Parmee de Saragosse et de Valence prendi'o position a 
Tudela. 

Tudela doit dtre oecup3, pareeque e’est unc position honorable, 
et Milagro une po.sition obscure. ^ 

Tudela cst sur lea communications de Pampeluue, a uu beau 
pont en pierre, et est raboutissant d’uu canal sur Saragosse. 
C est une position oflensivc sur Saragosse telle que Tonnmi nc 
peut pas la ndgliger; ootte position seub couyro Ja Navairo. En 
gardant Tudem, on garde une grande quantity de bateaux, qui 
nous seroni bientOt n^cessaires pour lo sibge de Saragosse. 

Si I’ennemi ^tait maitre do Tudela, toiSe la Navarrp s’insur- 
gerait, I’ennemi pourrait arriver a Estella, eu ncgligeant la posi- 
tion de Milapfro et on coupant la communication avec Pampelune. 

D’Estella il serait sur Tolosa; il y serait Sans donm^r le temps 
de faire los dispositions convenables; il n’est pas praindre, au 
contraire, que Tennomi fasae aucuno op4ratioi ^fmpplune; 
taut que nous aurons Tudela, il serait lui-mMe coupe sut Sara* 
goBse. . . , 

li&i<6ii6r&\ qui oommande a Tudela pout COUTO lus hauteurs 
do:^3outeBj ai e’est unc armoe d’iusMgds^ s’en ara)roober et la 
bwo, la tcair constanwueut sur la d4mnsive par les reoonnois- 
fiOnccB et sea. u^ouvemens sur Saragosse. 

Et si, au lieu do cela, une partie de Tarmac do ligUeE^agr^ 
juarohait sur Tudela, lo gdn^ral Eran^s repassera TE^e s’il y 
est forc3, diepuiera la terrain sur Pampelune, et donnera letemp* 
ftu general cu chef de Tarm^e Eranyoise de prendre m zuesures. 
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Cc ijorps d'obscrvntion remjdirft alors son but, ot aucune op<5ra- 
tion projiipte sur Tolosa ni lEstolla n‘est a craindre. 

Qu’eu occupant la position de Milagro, ropnemi sera 
a Estclla, le m6mo jour qu’on I’apprendra au quartier-g^n^raL 
Si on oceupe Tudela, il faut sV aider de redontes, ct s y dtablir, 
n’y cpnserver aucune espfece d’embarras, et lea tenir tous dans 
Pampelune. Si renuemi I’occupe, il faut Ten cliaaser, et s'jr 
^tablir; car dans I’ordre ddfenaif, ce serait une grande faute, qui 
Ontrainerait de f^ciieuses consequences. 

2“ Olservation . — La position de Burgos ^tait dgalement ii^por- 
tante a tenir, comme villc de haute reputation, comme centre de 
communication et de rapports. 

De la dcs partis non seulement do cavalcrie, mals encore de 
deux ou de trois millc homines d’infanterie, et mt>mo quatre ou 
cinq niillo hommes en dchelons, peuvent poster les premii^res 
patrouillea d’husaards dans toutes les directions jusqu’a deux 
marches, et padliitenient informes de tout cc qui se fmt, en 
instruire lo quarticr-gdncral, de maniere ^ue si Peunemi se pr^- 
sente en force sur Burgos, les diff^rentes divisions pnissent h temps 
8*y porter pour ie soutenir efc livrer la bataille, on si celan’est pas 
juge convenablc, delairer les inouvemens de Pennemi, lui laisser 
eroire qii’on vout sc porter sur Burgos, et pouroir cnsuiie faire sa 
retraito pour se porter ailleurs. 

Un corps de 12 it 15 mille hommes no prond-il pas 20 positions 
dans la journdo au seul commaiidement aim adjudant majorP et 
nos troupes seraient-elles devenues des leydes en masse, qu’il 
faudroit placer 15 iours d’avanec dans les positions ou on vondroit 
qu'ellea so battentP 

Si cek efit dte juge ainsi, lo corps du mardchal Bessieres e-ilt 
pris la position do Miranda ou do Briviesca; maislorsque Pennemi 
est encore n Madrid, lorsqu'on ignore oh ost Parmde de Galice, et 
qu’on a lo soup^ou que les rebelles pourront employer une partie 
de leurs elPorts contro le Portugal* prendre, au lieu d’uno posi- 
tion mena^autc, offensive, honorable, comme Burgos, une position 
honteuse, borgiie comme Trevino, c’est.dire a Pennemi, ‘ Vous 
n'avoz rein a craindre; portez vous ailleurs; nous avons fait nos 
dispositions pour alter plus loin, ou bien nous avons choisi un 
champ (de bat^o pour nous battrej venez ici, vous he craignez 
pas d’etre inquidtes.' Maia quo fera le gdaeral Francois, si Pon 
mardie demam sur BurgosP laissera-t-il prendre par 6000 insurgds 
la citai^lle do yille, ou si les Francois ont laissds garnison 
k (dar on ignore la position et la situation ' do Par- 

irtdc), comment nne garnisoii de 4, 6 ou 800 hommes se retira-t-elle 
dAHB une si vaflte ^ine P Efc dds lore o’eat comme s’il n’y avoit 
rient Pennemi maitre de cette oitadelle, on ne la reprondra 
plua« 

Si, au oontraire, on vent garder la citadellq, ou veufc done 
livrer bataille h Pennemi; oar cel^ oitadelle ne peufc pas tenir ^us 
tte trois jours; et si on veufc livrer bataille a Pennemi, pourquoile 
ma‘ Bessieres abandonne-fci?a le terrein oh onveuilivr^bafcailk? 

Cos dispositions paraissont jnal raisonudes, ot quand Pennenu 
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marchera on fera esBnvcr h Parmee un affront qui d^moralisera 
les troupes, n’y eAt-il que des coj-ps l%ers ou des iusurg^s *qui 
marchassent •• 

En rlsuml, la position do Burgos devait 6tre gard^e; tons les 
jours a tfois heiires du matin on devait 6tre sous loa armes, ot ^ 
une heure du matin il devait partir des recounaissances dans toutes 
les directions. On devait amsi recueillir des nouvelles a hoit ou 
dix lieues a la ronde, pour qu'on pAt prendre ensuite lo parti quo 
les eirconstances indiqueraient. 

C’est la premiere fois qu’il arrive a une arm^e de quitter toutes 
lesp^iiibns offensives, pour se mcttre dans do mauvatses positions 
defensives, d’avoir Pair do elioisir des champs de bataille, lorsque 
Teloignement de rennemi,le8 mille et une combinaisons diffdrentt's 
qui peuvent avoir lieu, ue laissent point la probability do pr^voir 
si la bataille aura lieu a IVdela, entre Tudeia ct Panipelune, entre 
Soria et I'Ebre* ou entre Burgos et Miranda. 

La position de Burgos, tenue en force et d'uno manibre offensive, 
menace Palencia, Valladolid, Aranda, Madrid m6me. II faut 
avoir Iqngtemps fait la ^erre pour la concevoir; il faut avoir 
entrepris uu grand nombre d’opyraiions offensives pour savoir 
eomme le moindre dv^uement ou indice encourage ou ddcourage, 
ddeide une operation ou une auiix*. 

En deux mots, si 15 mille insurgds entrent dans Burgos, so 
retranebent dans la yille, et occupent le chateau, il faut ealculer 
ime marcbe de plusieurs jours pour pouvoir s'y poster et repren- 
dre la ville; ce qm ne sera pas sans quelque mconvdment; si 
pendant ce temp8*la la vdritablo attaque est siup Logrono ou Pam* 

F elune, on aura fait des contremarcbes inutiles, qtLiauront fatigvid 
armde; et enfiii, si rennemi occupe Logrobo, Tudeia, ct Burgos, 
rarmde Fran^aise serait dyns une triste et mauvaise position. 

Quaud on tient Burgos de la cavalerie sans infanterie, n'est-ce 
pas dire & Peimemi qu'on ne veut pas y tenir; n’est-cse pas i’en- 
gager b y vonirP Bur«>s a une grande influence dans le monde 
par son nqm, dans la Castille paroequo e'en est la capitaJe, dans 
ICS operations pt^equ’elle donne une comnlunication airect^ aveo 
St. Ander. Il n’est pas pennis b 800 lieucs, et ffayanfc pas mdme 
im dtat de situation de rarmde, de presci-ire oe qffon doit faire; 
niais on doit dire que si aucime force majeure ne rempbobe, il 
faut occuper Burps et Tudeia. 

lie corps detaoby de Tudeia a son mouvement Atsur4 sur Pam* 
pelune^ a le rdle de prdor la IS'avarre, a ses ennemis b tonir en 
echec, Sarapsse et mus les insurgys. H Atait plus quo stdSsant 
pour surveilkr Tudeia, ll&bre, et Itopelune, pour; 1^ 

rassemblemens s'il u’y avait que des insurgys, eontebir rennemi, 
dmner des renseignemens, et retarder la marehe smr Pampelnne. 
Si, an lieu des insurgys, e’est I'arm^ enuemiequi maa^ebe de oe 
e6t4 B siA encore pour donner h k TaMnde de BUi^os> k 
cdlle de ldfrian^, dc Aiarcbor rdunia ayOeSfl mille bommes» soit 
poor prendre I’offensivo, soit pour ^ndre ca Aanc Teunemt qm 
mardto sur Pampclune, soit pour se rCpUer et renirer dans la 
Kavarre, si toute I’armde minemie avait pria cette direction. 
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^ Bi ces obsemtioiis parceisseut bonnes ct ou’on les adopte, que 
renmemi n’ait encore montr^ aucun plan, il lautque le gdndral qui 
coinmande ie corps de Saragosse fasse coustruire quelqttes redontes 
Auiour de Tudela, ^nr favoriser see champs de bataiile, r^nnisse 
des vivres de tow les c6t4s, et soit la dans une position oSensire 
sur Saragosse en maintenant sa communication avec Logrono par 
sa droite, mais an moins par la rive gauche de I’Ebre. 11 faut 
quo lo niar<ichal Bessieres, avee tout son coiys, renforo^ de la 
cavalerie Idgero, soit oamp^ dans le bois pr^s Burgos, la citadelle 
bi^n occunde; que tous les hdpitaux, les d4p6ts, les embarras 
Boient au dela do TEbre ; qu’il soit la en position de manoeuvrer, 
tous les jours, a trois heurea du matin, sous les annes, jusqu’au 
retour de toutes les reconnaissances, et eclairant le pays dans la 
plus grande 4tenduc; que lo corps du ma' Mpncey soil a Miranda 
ei a Brivicsca, tous ses embarras et h6pi^aux derriere Vitoria, 
toujours en baiaille avant le jour, etehvoyant des reconnaissances 
Bur Boria et les autres directions de I’ennemi. 

II ne faut pas perdre de vuc quo les corps des mar^chaui? Bes- 
sifercs ct Moncey devant etre r^unis, il faut sc licr le moins possible 
aveo Logrono, et cependant eonsiddrer le corps du general Lelebro 
comme un corps detacho, qui a une ligne d’operation particulicre 
sur Parnpelunc et un riMe separe j vouioir oonserver Tudela comme 
uno partie contigue de la ligne, c*est se disseminer beaucoup. 
Eniin, faire la guerre, e’est a dire, avoir des nouvelles par les 
cures, les alcades, les chefs de couvent, les principaux proprictaires, 
les postes: on sera alors parfaitement iniom^. 

Les recounaiBsances qui tous les jours se dirigeront du c6t^ de 
Soi'ia, de Burgos, aur Valencia, et du c6t4 aAranda, peuvent 
former tous les jours trois postes d’interception, trois rapports 
d’hommes arr^t^s, qu’on traiterahion, et qu’on relachera quand ils 
auront donne lea renseigneraonB qu'on desire. On verra alors 
venir I’ennemi, on pourra rdunir toutes scs forces, lui d4rober des 
marches, et torober sur ses flancs au moment ou il mtSditera un 
profet offensif. 

S'*'* ObwrviUion, — L’arm^e Espagnole d’Andalousie <itait peu 
nombreuse. Toutes les Gazettes Auglaises, et les rapports de 
i’oflScier Anglais qui 4tait au camp, nous le prouvent. L’incon- 
cevable ineptie du g^n^ral Dupont, sa prolonde ignorance des 
calculs d'uu g4nW «» chef, son tatonnement, I’ont perdu: 18 
mille hommes ont, posd les armes, six mille seulemont se sont 
bat^ et ®(M 5 oye ces 6000 hommes que le gen* Dupont a fait battre 
a la poante dujour,'^^ les avoir fait marcher toute la nuit, ^taient 
un wntre Ws* rennemi s’est si mal battu, 

qtf il n*a pw prisonnier, pris une piece de canon, gagn^ 

un pence de terrein, et Taimde de Dupont estrestee intacte dans 
sa petition: oeqniaans^utea^tdunmalheur; car il eit mieux 
rain qne oetfce diTision eAt 6t6 miso en d^route, 4pa^iU&, et 
d^tniite^ puisque les divisions Vedel et Dufour, au lien # se 
ren^re pw la capitulation, aaraient fait leur retraite. Ccanment 
ces deux dirisions ont-elles 6U comprises dans la capitulationP 
c>st par h lAchet4 insultante et rimb^ciOiM des iwanmes qui 
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ont nd^ocid, ct qui portoront Bur Tdcliaflaud la peine de co grand 
crime national. ^ 

Cc que Ton vient de dire prouvo quo les EspagnolB nc §oni pas ii 
craindre; toutes les forces Espagnoles nc sont pas capablos do 
culbuter25 millo !Fran<;-ius, dans uue position raisoimatfe. 

Depujs le 12 jusqu’au 19, Ic gi'neral Dupont n 'a fait quo dcs 
btHises, ct malgro tout ccla, a’il n’ayait pas fait la faute de se 
s(?parer de A^edel, ct qu'il cut marclid avec lui, les Espagnols 
auraieut dtd battus et ciilbutes. A la guerre les lionimcs ne sont 
ricn, e’est un boinme qui est tout. Jusqu’a cette houre nous 
n’avons trovd ces excniplcs qne dans I’liistoirc dc nos ennemis: 
aiijourdliui, il cst faebciuc que nous puissious les trouver dans la 
notre. 

line ri\nbro, fut-cUe aussi large quolaVistule, aussi rnpide quo 
le Danube ii eon cnibOucburo, n’est rien si on n’a des dcoouends 
sur Tautre rive, et unc tdto prompte a reprendro roffcnsivc. Quant 
ft TEbro, e’est moins quo rien; on ne la regarde que commo unc 
trace. 

Dans toutes ces observations, on a parle dans la position ou se 
trouvait I’armde du20 au 26, lorsqu’ello n’avait nude part nou voile 
do I’enacmi. 

Si on continue a ne prendre aucunomesure pour avoir des nou- 
velles, on n’apprendra quo Parmdo do ligne Espagnolo eat ariivdo 
sur Tudela ct Pampcluuc, qu’eUe cst sur les communications, sur 
Tolosa, que lorsqu cllo j sera dcjii ronduc. On a fait connaitre 
dans la note prdcddenle comment onfaisait a la guerre pour avoir 
des nouvclles. Si la position de Tudela cst occupee par Tennemi, 
on ne voit pjis que TEbrc soit tenable. Comment a-t-on dvacud 
Tudela, lorsqu’on avait mandd dans des notes preeddentes qu’il 
fallait garder cc point, ct quo Topinion mOrae des gendrauK qui 
venaient de Saragosse etaif d’occuper cette importante positionP 


[Dictated by Napoleon.] 

No. V. 

NOTE SUR LES AFFAIRES D’ESPAaNE. 

8i^ dovd, 18Q8. 

1*” Ohm'vation ^ — ^Tudela eat important sons plusieurs points 
de vue : il a un po^t sur TEbro, et prot^e paifaitwent h 
Navarre: e’est le point d’interscction du panai qtti va ASam- 
gosse. 

Lei eonvois d’aartillprie et de vims ti^ttent pour se rendre de 
^ Tqdela itois jours, do Tudela {b SarMosse trots jours. 
Mali en se sarvfuit, du eanal, on ya de Tudela a Saragosse en 14 
beures. Lo^ue done les vivres^ ^ libpitaux, sont | Tudela, 
o'e^ s ns dtaient It Saragosse. 

La .pretaibro operation que doit fair® Varmde lorsqu’elle re- 
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prenclra eon systeinc d’offensif, et qu’ellc sera forte dc tous see 
inoyens, co doit 4tre d’iiwcstir et do prendre Saragosse; et si 
cette villc rdsiste commc elle Ta fait la premiere fois, cn dormer un 
exempl(f qui retentisse dans loute rEr^pagnc. 

Uno vingtaine de pieces de 12 dc campagiic, uno vingtaino 
d'obusiers de six pieces de carapagne, une aouzaino de mortiors, 
et line douzaino de pieces do 10 et do 24, parfaiteineut appro- 
Tisiondes, seront ndceesaires, aiusi quc des mmours pour rcuiplir 
ce but. 

11 n'est aucun do cos boueUes a feu qui doivo consormner son 
npprovisionnement do campagnc. 

lJu approvisionnement oxtraordinairo de 80 millo coups dc 
canon, bombes ou obus, parait necessairo pour prendre cette 
ville. 

II faudrait done, pour ne pas retarder la inarcbe do la grande 
armec, 15 jours avaut (j^u’ellc no puisse arrivor, comnicncer lo 
transport do Pampeluno a Tudcla,, et quo dans It'.s 48 lieuros api’&s 
rinvestissement do Saragosse, I'artillorie y arrivat sur des biitcuux, 
do manibre quo quatre jours apres on put comnicncer trois at- 
taques ii. la iois, et avoir cettc villo eii peu do jours, cc qui serait 
uno partio d('s siiccos, on y employant 25 a 30 mille hommes, ou 
plus s’il fdait nccossairc. 

On suppose quo, si ronuorai a pris position entre Madrid ot 
Burgos, il aura die battii. 

H faut done oeeuper Tiidda. Cc point cst tellcment imi>ortant 
qu’il serait a ddsirer qu'ou put employer un mois a Ic fortilier ot 
ji s’y retraneber, de mauicTC qu’nn millier d’bonimcs avee 8 a 10 
pidecs de canon s’y trouvassont cn silrelc ot a I'abri dc toutes les 
iiisiirrcciions possibles. 11 no faut pas surtoiit souflrir quo les 
rdvolfes s’y rctranchusscnt; ce serait deux sieges au lieu d*uu; 
et il serait impossible de prendre Saragosse avaut d'avoirTudela, 
h. cause du canal. 

On trouvera ei-jolnt des obEfervations du colonel Lacosto sur 
Tudela; puisque les localiles empdebent de penser a Ic fortifier, 
il ebt ete utile de roccuper au lieu de Milagro, qui n’abouLit 
a ricn. 

2''®. Soria n’est jo crois qu’a deux petiies marches des positions 
actuelles de I’arniee. Cette vibe s'est constamment mal compqrtec. 
Uno expedition qui se porterait sur Soria, la desannerait, en 
proudrait une trentainc d’liomincs des plus considerables, qu’on 
enverrait en Eranco pour otages, et qui enfiu lui foraitfournir des 
yivrgs pour I’armee, serait d’rm bon efTet. 

Une troisi^me operation qui seraitutile serait rocciipalion 
de St. Ander. Il serait bien avantageux qu’cile piit se faire pju’ 
la iwilo dirccte de Bilbao ?i St. Ander. 

4'’“''. Il faut s’occuper dp desarmor la Biscaye et la Navarro; 
o’est tin point important; tout Espagno) pris les arraes a la main 
doit ^trp fiisilld. ' 

B faut veillcr sur la fabrique d’armea de Placcncia, no pomt 
j[ais.ser trarailler les ouvriers pour les rebolles. 

Bo fort do Bancorvo doit 6tre arrnd cl fortiii<5 avecla plus grande 
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nrtivite. 11 doit j avoir daus co fort des fours, des magasins de 
bouclios et de guerre. Situ6 presqu’a mi-chemin de Bayonpo a 
Madrid, e'est un poste iutermddiaire pour raraide, et \m point 
d’ajppui pour Ics operations de la Galice. 

ll y a dans I’annde plus de gdndraux qu’il ii’en faut: deux 
seraient neccssaii-es au corps qui etait sous Baragosse. Lcs gdnd- 
raux de division La Grange, BeUiard, et Grandjcan sont sans 
on^loi, et tous irois bons gmeraux. 

II faut renvoyer le plus promptemont possible, le regiment et 
le general Poriugais pour joindre leurs corps a Grenoole, ou il 
doit se former. 

On no diseutera pas ici si la ligne de I’Ebre est bonne, si 
ellc a la configuration require pour dtre ddfendue avec avaniage. 

On diseutera encore inoins si on cut pu no pas dvacuer Madrid, 
consorvor la ligne du Ducro, ou prendre une positiou qui out 
convert le eidge do Saragosse et edt pcmiis d’attendre quo 6ctto 
villc fiit prise; toiitos ccs questions sont oisouses. 

Kous nous contentcrons do dire, puisquon a pris la ligne de 
PKbre, que lcs troupes s’y dissous et s’y reposent, qu’olTo a au 
moms I’avantagc que Ic pays est plus sain, dtaut plus elevd, et qu’on 
pciil y attendre que lcs cnaleurs soient passecs. 

J1 faut surtout ne point quitter eotte ligne sans avoir uu prpjet 
do ermine, qui ne laissc aueuno incertitude dans les operations a 
suivre. Ce serait uu grand mallicur de quitter cetto ligne pour 
etre onsuite oblige de la reprendre. 

A la guerre les trois quarts sont des affaires morales; la balance 
des forces reclles n'est que pour un autre quart. 

6"’", En gardant la ligne de TEbre il faut quo le gi^ndral ait 
bien prevu toute ce que I'ennemi pent foire dans tous lo$ 
hypotn^es. 

L'enuemi pout sc pri5sonier devani Burgos, partir de Soria, et 
marcher sur Logrono, ou, en partant do Saragosse, se porter sur 
Estella, et menacer ainsi Tolosa. Il faut, dans toutes ees hypo- 
tlit’ses, qu'il n’y ait point un long temps perdu en deliberations, 
qu’on puisse se plqyer de sa droite a sa gauehe, et de sa gauche 
a sa droite, suns faire aucuu sacrifice : car dans les mancBUvros 
combinees, les tAtonnemens, Tirr^solution qui naissent des nou- 
veljes contradictoires qui se succMent rapidement, conduisent h 
des maUieurs. 

Cette diversion de Saragosse sur Tolosa est une des raisons qui 
a longtemps fait penser que la position de Tudela devait dtre 
gardens soit sur la rive droite, soit aveo la &ottltd de vepaseer 
sur la rive gauche. EUe est offensive sur Satagosse^^ m pro- 
vient a temps de lous les mouvemens qui pourralent S© toe de 
CO c6t6. 

Une observation qu’il n'est pas hors de propos de toe tci 
e’cet, que renneml, qui a int^r^t de masquer ses f<^s, en 
cachant to veritable point de son attaqoe, opere de manihre quo 
le coup qu’il Tsnt porter n’est jamais inaiqud d’ttne mamere 
P0S|i4vc» et le g^u^ral tie pent dorincr que par la conUaissanee 
iqipTOfondie de sa position, et la moni^re dont il fait entror 
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flon Bystemo offoiisif, pour proteger et goranlir eon sjsteme 

dcfcnsif. 

On n’a point do rcnsoignemcns sur ce que fait ronnemi. 
On dit t(>fijouriS qu’on no pent pas avoir des nouvollcs, commi si 
cctte position <?tait extraordinaire dans une arnn^e, comme ei on 
troiivuit ordinaireinent des cspions. 11 faut en Espagno, comme 
partout ailleura, eiivoyer des parties qui enlcvent taiitot le cure 
ou I’alcalde, lantot un chef do convent ou Ic maitre de poate, et 
eurtout toutes les lettres ; quelqucfois Ic maitre de la poste, aux 
douanes, ou celui qui on fait les fonctions ; on lea mot aux arreta 
jusqu’ii ce qu’ils parlent, en les faisant iuterroger deux foia par 
jour, on les garde cu 6tage, eion les charge d’envoyer des pietons, 
et de donner des nouvelloa. Quand on sain’a prendre des mesurea 
de force et de vigueur, on aura des nouvelles. 

II faut intcrcepter toutes les postes, toutes les lettres. Le senl 
motif d’avoir des nouvelles pout determiner a faire un groa 
d6tac]ioment do quatre a cinq millo hommes, qui se portent dans 
une grande villo, prennent lea leltrea a la poste, se saissiaent des 
eitoyena lea plus aiacs, de leurs lettres, papiors, gazettes, eh. H 
cst hors do douto quo memo dans la ligne des Eran^ais les habitana 
sont tons iuformda de ce qui se passe : a plus forte raisou hors do 
la ligne. Qui cmpficlic done, qu’on preuno les hommes marquana, 
et qu’on les renvoye enauite sans les multraiter? 

11 cst done do fait, loraqu’on n’eat point dans un dosert, et 
qu'on cst duns un pays peiiple, que si le general n’est paa 
iustruit, e’est qu’ii n a pas su prendre les mesuros convenablea 
pourr6trc. 

Les services quo les habitans rendent a un general ennemi, ila 
ne le font jamais par affection, ni meme pour avoir do Targent ; 
les plus r<5el8 qu’on obtient e’est pour avoir des sauve-gardes, et 
des jirotections; e’est pour conserver ses biens, ses jours, sa villo, 
Bou mouustcrc. 


[The original of the following memoir is a rough draft, written by king 
Joseph. It has many erasures and interlineations, and was evidently 
composed to excuse his retreat from Madrid, The number of the French 
troops was undoubtedly greater than is here set down, unless the infantry 
alone be meant.] 

No. VI. 

Lorsqu’on a quitte Madrid a la nouvollo de la defectim d’un 
corps de vingt-deux millo hommes, il y avoit dans Madrid dix 
Bcpt mille hommes, au corps du mar6chal Bessicres quiuze millo 
cinq cent, au corps de Saragosse onzo mille sept cent: Tarmee se 
composait done do quarante-cinq mille hommes; mais ces trois 
corps etaient distans entre eux de prb? de c^nt lieues. La pre- 
raifere idee fut de reunir lo corps de Madrid a celui de Loon, & 
Burgos et par suite d’ontrer eu oommunioation avec celui de 
Saragosse, avec lequel I’dtat major de Madrid n’avait jamais eu 
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aucune telation directo, et dont il ignomt absolumcui la situation 
et la composition. 

Vingt jours apr^s sa sortie de Madrid Ic roi s’est troiive ii la 
t4te d’une arm<5e de cinquante mUle hommos. Lo feu do la s^^di- 
tion n’a pas pu se communiquer sur It s points parcourus par Ics 
trois corps d’armeo alors rtuinis; les cornmnuications arec la 
France ont (ite gardt^os ; I’insurrectioii d<‘ Bilbao a <5t<i <?teinte dans 
lo sang do 1200 iusiirg(^s. Pen de jours apres, 20,000 d’cntre 
cuxreunis a GO lieues Jola, aTuJola, a 1 ’autre oxtr^mit^i de la 
ligne, ont eLe dispers<^8 ct poursuivis rigoureusement. Les pro- 
vinces de la Biscay e, dc Burgos, et le royaume dc NavaiTo ont 
oontenus. TJne organisation iutcrieure a prepare les moyens de 
nourrir Tarm^e, d’approvisionner les places de Painpelune, St. 
Sdbastien, les forts de Pan{5on'o et do Burgos, eu rendantle moins 
insupportable possible a ces provinces eelle charge evidemment 
diy)roporHonn«‘e ii leurs moyens. 

Le materiel de rartillerie a ct<5 r(^pard ol mis en ^tait d’aOT, 
I'annee reorganisee, les hommes ct les dievaux sont aujourd’Tiui 
en bon etat. 

C’est ainsi qiie s'est passe' le mois d'Aoul ct partie de Sept- 
embre. Tjcs renforts arriv^^s de France out a peine indemms^ 
Tarmee des pertes qu’elle a (’’‘proiivdes par les innladieR ct le siege 
de Saragossa, 

Voici sa force, ct son organisation actuelle: 

Le corps de droite, command^ par ni' le mar'** Bessibres, est 
forte de 18,000 houimes. 

Cclui de gauche, comniande par m' le mar”^ Moucey, ost do 
18,000 liommes. 

Celui du centre, aux oinlres de m" le mar^' Ney, est de onee 
mille hommes. 

La reserve du roi est dje quatre mille hommes.* 

Le corps de droite ocoupe Ic pays depuis Burgos jusqu’it Pan- 
corvo, et Ponte de Lara. 

Le corps de gauche depuis Tudela jusqu’ii Logrono. 

Le corps du centre depuis Logroiio jusqu’a Haro. 

La reserve Miranda. 

La nouveile position prise par I’armtie depuis quo les 4v4nemen8 
de TAndaiousie avaient fait pr^sager uue guerre r^elle en Espagne, 
4tait Evidemment commandEe par les simplos notions de la saine 
raison, qui ne jjouvait permottre sa sEparation ^ plus de dix 
jours de marche, de trois corps d'armEe, dont le plus fort 
n’arrivait pas ?i 18,000 hommes, au milieu d’une nation de onze 
millions d nabitans, qui se dEclarait ennomi, ec so mettalt univer- 
selleznent en Etat de guerre. 

Cinquante mille Jran^ais ont pu se tenir arec succ^s sur une 
ligne de plus de 60 lieues, aardant les deux grandes communica- 
tions de Burgos et de Tudela centre des enu<‘mis qui n’ont pu 


* On QSeomprend pas dans ces oalculs les gamisous de Pamp^uns^ 

St. Sebaitieni ntom, Tolosa, Bilbao, &c. ; il n'est pas question non plus 
de Tannee de Catalogne. 
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j^qu’ici porter sur Pun ou I’autro tie ees points plus de 25,000 
nommes; puisque 15,000 Frau^ais pouvaient 6tre r^unia sur I’une 
ou I’autre de ees deux communications principales on 24 heures. 

Si les •corps d’armee diriges sur rEspaguo devaient arriver 
^18 le mqis de Septembre, co systenie defensif ot offensif a la 
fois se continuerait avoc avantago, puisqu’il tend a refaire I’armee, 
a attendre cclle qui doit arriver, et continue a menacer I’ennemi; 
mais il ne saurait se prolongcr jusqu’au mois de Novembrc. 
L’ennemi n’apu rester trois mois sans faire do grands progros; 
bicntbt il sera on etat do prendre roffensif avoc de grands corps 
organises, ob^issans une administration contraJe, qui aura eu Jo 
temps de so former a Madrid. Tout nous annonce que le mois 
d’Oetobre ost uno de ces epoqiies ddciaives qui donno a celui qui 
sait s’on emparer la ])i*iovitc des mouvemons ct des succes dont la 
progression est iucaleulablo. 

Quel est le parti a prendre dans la position ou so trouvo I’armee, 
ci avec I’assurance qu’ellc a do voir entrer en Espagne dans lo 
mois do Novt'mbrc deux cent luillc rran 9 aisF 

kSix mauiert'rf do voir so presontent a I’esprit. 

D’essayer do rester encore dans I’etai oil Ton est. 

Ce systeine est evideniment insoutenablc. Do Tudela a Burgos 
et a Bilbao il y a plus do 60 licues. L’ennemi pourra attaijucr la 
gauelie de eette ligne avec quaranto niille homines, la droite avec 
quaraute mille homines, le centre avec des forces dgales. Tudela 
ot la Navarre jusqu’ii Logrofio demandent 26,000 hommes pour 
etre dtH'eiidues. Burgos ne pout etro defendue quo par une ami^e 
en etui de resistor aux forces reunis de MM. Blake, Cuesta, 
qui peuveiit presenter 80,000 hommes. Il est douteux que les 
20,000 bayonettes qu’il serait possible de leur presenter jiuissent 
les battre eompletemeut. Si le succes est douteux, ces 20,000 
homines seront hareeles par les insurges, qui pourront alors 
soulever lea trois provinces, les s^parer totalement d’avee lo corps 
do gauche et do la France. 

2'"". Porter le corjis du centre et la r<?servo par Tudela au dovant 
de rennemi sur la route do Saragosse, ou sur colic d’Albnzan; on 
riiuniruit ainsi 30,000 hommes, ou chercherait I’emiemi, ct mil 
douto on le battrait si on lo rencoiitrait de ce c6te. 

Lo marechal Bessieres serait charge d’observer la grande com- 
munication de Burgos a Miranda, hiisseruit garnison dans le 
clulteau de Burgos, dans le fort de Pancorvo, occuperait I’ennenii, 
Burveillerait les mouvemens des montagnes de Keynosa, les 
debarqueincns possibles do Santander, Sa tache serait difficile 
si Ton cousiddre que le defile de Pancorvo n'est pas le soul acces- 
sible a rartillerio, qu’a trois lioucs de la on arrive sur Miranda 
par une route praticable a rartillerio, que quelques lieues plus 
loin I’Ebre offre un troisiemo passage sur le point de la chuine 
qu’il traverse entro Haro et Miranda. 

Ijaisscr le mar(5ebal Moncey k la defense de la Navarre, 
et se porter aveo le corps du centre ot la rdservo sur Burgos. 
Il4uni au marechal Bossmres on pourroit chcrcher rennenu, et 
attaquer avec avantnge, on niarohevait k lui avec trente mille 
H u 2 
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hommes, et on n’attendralfc pas qu’il fi\t roimi avoc toules sea 
forces. II serait peiit-6trc possible do donner pour instruction au 
marechal Monccy, dans le cas ou il aerait dcbordo sur sa j^iuclie, 
fit qu’il ne verrait pas probabilitc de battro renuenii, (fo tairo un 
inouremcnt par sa droite, ct se porter par Logrono sur Briviesca, 
ou il se rdumrait au reste de rarmcc. Dans co cas, la Navarre 
a’insurgorait, b's cominiinicationa uvecla France scraient eonp'Vs, 
mais Tarmeo reunic dans laplaine serait asscz forte pour atiejulro 
les corps qui arrivent de France, et qui seront assez forts pour 

f >enctrer partout, Il serait aussi possible que, dans tous les cas, 
e maroehal Moncey se maintienne dans le camp rctranclic de 
Pampeluno; manoeuvrant autour de cotte place, il y attendrait le 
resnltat dea operatitjns des deux corps d’arinee qui auraient etc 
au devant de I’enuemi dans la plaine de Burgos, et rarrivee des 
corps de la grande armec. 

4""'®. Passer I’Ebre, et cherehcr a amencr rennemi A uuo 
batnille dans la plaine qui cat entre Vitoria et TEbre. 

5®"'“. Se retii’cr, appuyant sa gauebe sur Painpelune, et sa 
droite Bur les niontagncs de Mondragonc. ^ 

Laisser une gariiison en etat de se defcnJre pendant six 
Bcmainos u Pampeluno, St. Sebastien, Pancorvo, et Burgos, 
reunir le reste de rarinde, nuirclier a. la rencontre de I’ennemi sur 
rune ou I’auire des giandes eommnnications, U* battre partout ou 
on le trouverait, altendre, on pres de Madrid, ou dans io pays ou 
les mouvemens de I’eniienii et la possibilile de viyre aurait porto 
i’armce, les troupes de France; on abandunni‘rait scs derrieres, 
aes communications; inais la grande armce serait asscz forte pour 
en ouvrir pour elle-ineme. Et quant a I’armcu; qui cst eu Espugne, 
rtiunie ainsi eilc serait en etat de braver tous les elTorts, do dccon- 
certer tous les projets de IVnnerni, et d’attendre dans une noble 
attitude Ic mouvernent general qui sera imprime par votro 
innjc8t<5 lors de I’arrivcc do toutes les troupes dans ce pays. 

l)e tous les jirojets le dernier parait preierable; il cst plus 
noble et anssi sur que le 6*’"’*'. 

Ccs deux projets sont souls absolumciit olfensifs ou abso- 
lument defensifs. On pent les regarder, I’un et 1 autre, eomine 
propres ii assurer la conservation de rarmce jusqu’h rarrivee des 
renforts. Le dernier a sur I’autre I’avantage d’arr6ter lo progri'S 
de I'ordre nouveau qui s’clabliten Espagne ; il cst plus digne des 
troupes Fran^aises, et du frere de votre majeate. 11 est aussi sur 
que celui de la severe et hontensc defensive proposdo par 1 aHicle 
cinq, Jo I’ai communique au mar“* Jourdan et au mar^* Ney, 
qui l’un et I’autrc sont do cetavis. Je no doute point quo les 
aiitres niar^chaux nc partagent leur opinion. 

Au premier Oetobre je puis avoir la ri^ponsc do v . M., ct 
xn^mc avant, puisque jo lui ai manifest^ cettc opinion par inti 
lettre du 14 Septembre. , 

Si V. M, approuve ce plan, il sera ])ossible qu olio n ait pas do 
men nouvelles jusqu’a j’arrivde des troupes ; mais Jo snia 
conraineu qu’elle trouvera les aff’aires dans unc^ bien lueilleure 
situation qu’en suivant niieiin des autres cinq projots. 

Miranda, U 16 1808. 
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No. YII. 

S. 

EXTllAITS DES EETTRES DU MAJOR OENERAL AU 
OKNUIAL SAVARY, A MADRID. 

Bayonne, 12 JuiUet, ISOS. 

Scciion 1, — J’ui rcncin coinpic a rcnipcrcMir, general, do votro 
loLlro du 8. S. M. trouvc quo vous vous ct(‘8 do^arni, do tropdo 
Hiondt' a Madrid, quo vous <avcz fait uiiircJier trop de troupos au 
secours du jj''' Dujiont, qu’on no doit pas a;j;ir oflonsivoniout 
iiisqu’ii ce quo los aifairos do la Galice soiont oclairees. Do tons 
It'S points do rarmee, gouoral, lo plus important cst la (lalit'c, 
parceque c’est la seule province qui ait rdtdicmont conolu uu 
traite avec I’Anf^lctorre. La division do ligno dcs troupos 
Espagnolos ijui dtait a Oporto s’ost joint a cello (pii ctait I'li 
(Talioo, etenfin par la position do cettejirovinco oi.treini'mont pros 
do I’Angloti'rre. Inddpendanimcnt do ces considerations, la 
position la rend cneore plus iuterossantcj carles (ioinmunioaliona 
dc I’armde se trouveraieiit compromises si le mareelial Bossieres 
n'avait pas uii ontior succos, ot li faudrait bien alors reploycr 
toutos voa troupes, et r tardier isolement au socours du niardelial 
Bessieros. Encore une fois, gdndral, vous vons 6tes trop ddgarui 
de Madrid, ot si un bon regiment de cuirassiers, quclques piooes 
d’artillerio ot 1()00 a 12()() liommes d’infantorie nvaieni pu arrivor 
h I’appui till niardoluil Bessioros, le 14, cola liu aurait etc d un 
dminent socours. Q'importe qne Valence suit sonnm '( Q'tmporle 
quo Saraqosse soil souinis? Mais, ge'ndral, le moirulre succos de 
rennemi du e6te de la Oalice aurait dcs inconveiiiens immensos. 
Instniit eomnio vous I’etiez dcs forces du gendral Cuesta, de la 

desertion des troupes d'Oporto, S. M. trouvc qne 

pour bien maueeuvier il aurait fallu vous arranger do maniere ii 
avoir du 12*^^ au lo® 80(X) hommes pour renforcer le maredud 
Bessieros. Une foia nos derrieres debarassdeH. et eetto arraeo 
dc Galice ddtniite, tout le roste tombe et so soumot de soi- 
meme, &c. &c. 

S. 

Extkait di? la Letthje, Ac. 

Bayonne, 13 JuiUet, 180S. 

Section 2. — Nous rcccvoiis vos leth*es de 9 ot du 10, gendrnl. 
L’empercur me diargc dc vous faire counaitre quo si lo gdneral 
Gobert etait a Valladolid, le general Frere a San Clemente, ayant 
une colonnc dans la Manohe; si 300 a 400 convalescens, un boii 
commandant, 4 pieces do canon, uuc oseouade d’artillcrie, etyingt 
mille rations do biscuit etaient dans le ebateau de Segovie, la 
position de I’nrmee scrait superbe ot a I’abri de touie solhcitude. 
La conduito du general Frere no parait pas dairo. Les nouvcllcs 
qu’il a cues du marf-dial Moiieoy pataissent apoc'rypbes. II cst 
possible que scs 80(X} liommes et son wtillerie n’aient pas ^t6 
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Buffisans pour enlever la ville de Valence, Ce]a<?tant, le mardchal 
Moncey ne I’enlcvorait pas d’avantage avee 20,000 liommes, parce- 
qu'alors e’eat une affaire de canons et do mortiers, & . .... 
Valence est comnie la Cafalogne et V Arragom ces trois points 
sont secondaires. Lcs dciix vrais points importans sont lo gcn^‘ral 
Dupont ct partioulieromont le mar^clial llossibres, pareeque le 
premier a devant lui le corps du camp de 8t. Jloch et le corps do 
C adiz, et le mar^clial Dossii^res parcequ’il a devant lui les troupes 
do la G-alico et celh's qui ^daient a Oporto. I/o goudral Dupont a 
pres de 20,000 homines ; il ne pent pas avoir contro lui un pareil 
nonihre de troupes; il a d<5ja ohtenu dcs succes Ires marquans, ct 
ail pis aller il ne pout idre contraint qu a repasser lcs montagnos, 
ce qui n’est qu’un ih’onemcni de guerre. Lo niarthhal Bcssiercs 
est beaucoup moius fort que le general Dupont, et Jos troupes 
lOspagnoles a Oporlo ct de la Galice sont plus nombrousos que 
cellos de rAndalousie, et les troupes de la Galice n out pas encore 
etc entamdes. Entin le moindre insucces du mar("‘clial Bessieres 
iulercopto tout es les communications de rannee et compromettrait 
memo sa surcte. Le gchieral Dupont sc bat pour Aiidujar, et le 
marcehal Beswsiorea so bat pour les communications do Tarmt^e ot 
pour les operations lo plus iraportantes aux affaires d’Espagne, 
&c. &c. 

S. 

Extrait i>e la Lettre, &e. &e. 

JUagonne, 18 Juillcf, 1808, a dix heures du soir. 

Section 3. — Jo re(?ois, general, vos lettres du 14. L’aide-de- 
camp du mareclial Moncey a donnd a sa majestd tous les ddtails 
Bur CO qui s’est passe. La conduitc du marcehal a 6id belle. Il 
a bien battu les rebelles on campagne. Il est tout simple qu’il 
n’ait pu entrer a Valence;, cVHait imo affaire de mortiers et de 
pieces de siege. Sa position a San Clemente est bonne, do lii il 
est a mome de remarchor sur Valence. Du rcstc, general, V affaire 
dc Valence est une affaire du second ord re, meme celle de Saragosse, 
qui cependant est plus importante. L’atlaire du maroclial Bes- 
siores etaii d’un iutcret majeur pour les allaires d’EsMgne, et la 
j'remiore upres cetlo allaire e’est cclle du general Dupont, et 
c’ost lo raomciii de Uiissor le gdntiral Gobert suivre la route. Le 
mnrccluil Moncey so repose; le general lleUle marchc sur 
Gironno: aiusi trois colonnes pourrorit marcher ensemble sur 
A^aleuce; le corps du general Eeillc, eclui de Saragosse, et celui 
du mardchal Moncey, co qui formera lcs 20,000 hommes quo cc 
marcehal croit n^'cessairea. Mais rempereur, giSncral, trouve que 
vous avez tort de dire qu’il n’y a rien 6t6 fait oepuis six semaines. 
Oil a battu les raasemtileraenB de la Galice, de St. Ander, ceux 
d’An-agon et de Catalogne, qui dans leur ayeuglement croyaient 
qu’ils n’avaient qu’h marcher pour ddtruire les Fran^ais: Ic 
mar^ciwd Moncey, les g4n6raux Duhesme, Dupont, Verdier, oat 
lait de bonne besogne, et ions lcs hommes senses cn Eapagne oat 
chaagi^ dans le fonds de leur opinion, et voient avee 7a plus 
grande peine I’insarrection. Au reste, g^iuSral, les affaires d'Es- 
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pagne sont dans la situation la plus prospere depuis la bataille de 
Medina del Uio Seco, &c. &c. Lo 14® et Ip 44*^ arrivent demain ; 
apr&l domain ils partont pour le camp de Sarngosso; non pas qu 
ses troupes piiissent avanccr la reddition, qui est itne affaire de 
canon, mais piles serviraient eontrc les insurg^s de Valence, s’ils 
Toulaient renforcor coux de Saragosse. Enfin, si le general 
Gobert ot les ddtachemons qui sent a moitid chemin pour rejoiiidro 
le gen^*ral Dupont font juger a ce g(^n<?ral qu’il a des forces suffi- 
santes pour battre le g<indral Caatanos, il faut qu’olles oontinuenfc 
lour direction, ot qu’if attaque I’cnnemi, s’il croit devoir le faire, 
k\ k\ 

(Cette letlre a et(5 oerite le jour de la battaille do Baylen.) 

Kxtrait de la Lettbe, (fee. 

Bordeaux, 3 Aout, 1808. 

Section 4. — Les evcncnicns dii general Dupont sont une chose 
sans exomple, et la redaction de sa capitulation est de niveau 
avec la conduito tcmic jusqu’ii cettc catastrophe. L’empereur 
pense qu’on n’a pas tcim comptc du vague do la redaction deTacte, 
on permettant que los corps eu dchellons sur la communication 
entre yous ot lo g^mciral Dupont aient marcho pour se rendre aux 
Anglais ; car on ne doH pas prosumer qu’ils aiont la loyaut^ de 
laisser passer les troupes qui sembarquent. Coraine vous ne 
parlcz pas de cels,, on neuso quo tons avez retire cos echollons 
sur M^rid. Apres avoir lu atteutivoment la relation dii gdn^ral 
Dupont, on voit au’iln’a capituld emo le Icndomiiin de la bataille, 
et quo les corps des genoraux Vedel ct Dufour, qui se trouvent 
compris pour quelque cliose dans la capitulation (on ne salt pour- 

f uoi), no sc sont pas battus. Par la rdlation mdmo du gendral 
lupont., tout laisse penser uuerarmeo du general Castahos n’dtait 

? aa a boaucoup pros aussi lorte au’on le dit, et qu’il avait reuni a 
iaylen tout oe qu’il avait de forces. S. M. ne lui calcule pas 
plus de 25,000 homines de troupes de ligno et pins de 15,000 
paysans. Par la lettro du gendral Bclliard il parait que Vordre 
est donnd de leo&r le silge de Saragosse, oc qui serait premature j 
car vous coraprendrez qu’il n’est pas possible qu’on ne laisse nn 
corps d’armde, qui couvre Pampelune, et coiitieniic la Navarre, 
sans quoi rounemi pout corner Pampoluiie, iiisurger la Navarre, 
et alors la communication de Prance par Tolosa serait coupee, et 
I’ennerai sur les derriores do I’anudc. Supposant I’ennemi rduni 
a Pampelune, la vilJe bloquee, il pout se trouver on cinq a six 
marches sur les derridres ae Burgos. L armde qui assiege Sara- 
f^osse est done a peu pres ndeessaire pour contenir la Navarre, 
fesinsurges de I’Arragon et do Valence, ct pour empdeher de 
percer sur notro flan(j gauche; car si, comme le dii Je gdneral 
Belliard, le gendral Verdier se portc avec ses troupes a Logrofio, 
en jetant 2000hommos dans Pampelune, la communication de 
Bayonne, qu’eut sur le chanm interceptde le gdndral Verdier, 
serait mieux k Pudela qu a LoOTc/ho. Si le gdndral Castaflos 
s’afanoe, et quo vous puissicz lui livrer la bataille, on ne pout en 
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prcvoir (|ue Ics plus Leurciix rcMiUala: muisde lamauiorc donl il 
a mardie vis-a-vis du general Dupont, tout doniie a eroire qu’il 
mcttra la plus grando cireonspcction dans ses inouvemeiis* Si 
par le eansil des parlementaires Ton peut etablLr uno sCispensiou 
d’armessauB qucle roi y soit pour rieiicu apparenee, coite C8p^ce 
d’armistico pourrait sc rorapro cn se prcvenaiiL de part el d’uutro 
huit jours d’aYanco, donnaiit aux Fran^ais la ligue du Duero pas- 
sant par Almazan pour joindre I’Ebre. Cette suspension d’arraes, 
quc les insurges pourraient rcgarder comnie avantagcusfi, aliii de 
aorganiser a Madrid, ne nous serait pas defavorable, pai'ccqu’on 
verrait pendant ce temps rorganisalion que prcndraiciit lea 
parties insurges de I’Espagne, et ce que veut la nation, &c. &c. 

Le Major General au Hoi d’Espaqne. 

Nantes, 11 Aovt, 1808. 

Section 5. — Sire, Ic general Savary ni vos ministres Azanza et 
Urqui jo no sont arriv^is ; il parait qu’il y a des rasscmblomcns ;i 
Bilbao d’apres les nouvclles que nous recevous. S. M. pcnse 
qu’il est important d’y faire marcher le plutdt possible uno 
colonne pour y rtHablir I’ordre. V. M. salt qne la moitU de 
Sara ffosse 4t ait en noire foumir, et que sous pcM on csp4raii avoir 
le resto de la ville. Lorsque le general dSelliard a donne Vordre 
de lever le siege, il cut 4t4 a desirer que vei ordrefiU eonditionncl y 
commc cela paraissait efrc V intention de V. ilL, ainsi qn'on le voit 
dans sa correspond ance. ; cest a dire, que le siege ne fuf leva quc 
dam le cas ou Von naurait pas cru ctre nnvUre de, la rille avant 
cinq ou six Jours, Cela aurait jmdsente des eireonstnnees ineil- 
leures ; car si le g(5n«^ral Verdier (^vaeuo (ui entier la IVavarre et 
I’Arragon, il est a eraindre quc la Navarre ne s’in8urg<‘, et Faiii- 
pelune no tarderait pas a etre cernec. O’ai mande a V. M. quo 
deja. des corps entiens de la grande annee sont cn mouvement 
pour sc rendre en poste cn Espagne. Les dispositions les plus 
vigoureuses sont prises de tons cotes, et da?is six semaines ou 
deux mois I’ICspagne sera soumise. L’cnipereur, qui continue a 

i 'ouir d’unc bonne sante, quoiqii’il soit tres oeeupo, part dans uno 
icur pour continuer sa route sur Angers, Tours, ct Haris. V. M. 
doit etre persuad(^e que toutes nos pcns^cs sont sur elle ct sur 
Tarm^e qu elle commando. 

No. VIIL 

LETTER FROM MR. DRUMMOND TO SIR ALEXANDER 
BALL. 

JPalermo, Julg Wt, ISOS, 

Ht dear Sib, — His higlme.ss tho duke of Orleans has applied 
to me to write to you on a subject about which he appears to bo 
extremely mtercsied. I take it for granted that you ore 
acquainted with all tho events which have lately happened in 
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Spain. The duko tliinks tliat ike appearance of a member of 
the house of Bourbon in that country miglit be acceptable to the 
Spaniards^ and of great service to the connnon cause. In this I 
perfectly concur with his highness, and if you be of the same 
opinion you will probably have no objection to send a ship hero 
to carry his highness to Gibraltar, lie himself is exceedingly 
sanguine. We have letters from Loudon down to the 5th of 
June. Portugal has followed the example of Spain, and Lisbon 
is probably now in other hands. An invitation has been sent to 
sir Charles Cotton. 

« William Dhummond. 

b is said here, written at the side of tlio 

person. 

Mr. Drummond to Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

Palermo, Juljj 24///, 1808. 

Dear Sib, — This letter will be delivered to you by bis royal 
highness prince Leopold, second son of the king of the T\\ o 
Sicilies. This prince goes immediately to (Gibraltar to commu- 
nicate immedialcly with the loyal Spaniards, and to notify to 
them that his father will accept the regency, if they desire j(, 
until his nephew Ferdinand the Scvcntli be delivered from caj). 
tivity. Don Leopold rnd his cousin the duko of Orleans will 
offer ihomsc'lvcB as soldiers to the Spaniards, and will accept such 
situations as may be given to them suitable to their illuHtrious 
rank. If their visit should not be acceptable to the kSjiauiardB, 
don Leopold will return to Sicily, and his serene bighuoss the 
duke of Orleans will proceed to England. Being of opinion 
that the appearance of an infant ot Spain may be of the greatest 
utility at tlie present (‘risis, aud in all events can hardly be pro- 
ductive 01 harm, I have urged his Sicilian majesty to determine 
upon this measure, which I conceive to be required at his Jiantls, 
in consequence of the manifesto of Palafox, which you have pro- 
bably seen. At the distance of 1000 miles, honTver, we cannot 
be supposed to bo accurately informed here of many circum- 
stances with which you probably may bo intimately acquainted ; 
prince Leopold therefore will be directed to consult with you, 
and to follow your advice, wliich I have no doubt you will readily 
and cheerfully give him. I take the liberty at the same time of 
recommending him to your care and protection. 

(Signed) Wm. Drummond, 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Hew Dalrymple to 
Lord Castleheagii. 

Gibraltar, Auf/ust lOth, 1808. 

My Lord,— Last night the Thunderer arrived licro. having on 
board the duke of Orleans, the second prince of the Two Sieihes, 
and a considerable number of noblemen and others, the suite of 
the latter. As the ship came to anchor at a late hour, I had not 
the honour of seeing the duko of Orleans until near ton at night, 
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when In^ eame necompanied by Captain Talbot. The duke first 
put into ray hands a letter from M r. Drummond, as captam 
Talbot did a despatch from sir Alexander Ball, copies of winch I 
liaA-^e the honour to enclose. As the latter seemed biilky, 1 did 
not immediately open it, and therefore did not immediately 
remark that sir Alexander Ball did not seem, aware that the prince 
of the Two Sicilies was coming down, much less that he medi- 
tated establishinfT his residence at Gibraltar for the avowed pirn- 
pose of nep:otiating for the repjency of Spain. Of this object the 
duke of Orleans made no mystery, and proceeded to arrange the 
time and manner of the prince’s reception in the morning, and 
the accommodation that should bo prepared for him, suited to 
his rank, and capable of containing his attendants. I took early 
occasion iirst to remark the ill effect this measure might produire 
in iS})ain at the moment when the establishment of a central 
government had become obviously necessary, and would naturally 
lead to much intrigue and diBunion, until the sentiments of the 
people and the armies (which would naturally assemble for the pur- 
pose of c' .polling the enemy from their territory) should be 
pronounced 

ExTiucT OF A Letter from Loro Castlereagh to 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

Downing Street, Nov. Wi, 1808. 

‘ T have great pleasure, however, in assuring you tliai tlio 
measures pursued by you on that delicate and impeirtant subject’ 
(the unexpected arrival of prince Leopold and the duke of 
Orleans at Gibraltar) ‘received lus majesty’s entire approbation.’ 

(Signed) " Castlerkaoh. 


No. IX. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR HARRY BURRARD. 

Head-quarters,, at Lavas, August 8M, 1 808. 

Sni, — Having received instructions from the secretary of state 
that you wore liki’ly to arrive on the coast of Portugal ivith a corps 
of 10,000 men, lately empWed in the north of Europe under the 
orders of sir John Moore, I now submit to you such information 
as I have received regarding the general state of the war in 
Portugal and Spain, and the plan of operations which I am about 
to carry into execution. 

The enemy’s force at present in Portugal consists, as far as I 
am able to form an opinion, of from 10,000 to 18,000 men, of 
whifh number there are about 500 in the fori of Almeida, about 
the same number in Elvos, about 0 or 800 in Peniehd, and 16 or 
1800 in the province of Alemtejo, at Setuval, Ac. ; and the re- 
mainder are-taisposablc for the defence of Lisbon, and are in tlio 
fortfl of &t. Julian and Cascaes, in the batteries along the coast as 
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far as iho rock of Lisbon, and the old citadel at Lisbon, to'nliicb 
the enemy have lately added some works. 

Of the force disposable for the defence of Lisbon, the enemy have 
lately detSohed a corps of about 2000, under general Thomierea, 
principally I behove to watch my movements, whicli corps is now 
at Alcobo^a; and another corps of 4000 men, under general Loison, 
was sent across the Tagus into Alemtejo on the 2Gih of last month, 
the object of which detachment was to disperse the Portuguese 
insurgents in that quarter, to force the Spanish coi’ps, consisting 
of about 2000 men, which had advanced into Portugal as far as 
Evora from Estromadura, to retire, and then to be enabled lo add 
to the force destined for the defence of Lisbon the corps of French 
troops which had been stationed at Setuval and in tlie province 
of Alemtejo; at all events Loison’s corps will return to Lisbon, 
and the French corps disposable for the defence of that place will 
nrohably be about 14,000 men, of which at least 3000 must he 
left in the garrisons and forts on tlie coast and in the river. 

The French army under Dupont, in Andalusia, surrendered on 
the 20th of last month to the Spanish army under Castanos; so 
that there are now no French troops in the south of Spain. The 
Spanish army of Gallicia and Castille, to the northward, received 
a check at Eio Seco, in the province of Valladolid, on the 14th of 
July, from a French corps supposed to be under the command of 
general BessitU’es, which had advanced from Burgos. 

The Spanish troop.s retired on the 1 5ih to Beneventc, and I 
understand there lias since been an affair bolweoii the advanced 

f osts in that neighbourhood, hut 1 am not certain of it; nor am 
acquainted with the position of the Spanisli anny, or of that of 
the French, since the 14t)i July. Wlien you will have been a 
short time in this country, and will have oosorved the degree to 
whioh the deficiency of real information is supplied by the circu- 
lation of unfounded reports, you will not be surprised at my want 
of accurate knowledge on these subjects. 

It is, however, certain that nothing of importance has occurred 
in that quarter since the 14th of July; and from this circinnstanco 
I conclude that the corps called Bessieres’. attacked the Spanish 
army at Uio Soco solely with a view to cover the march of king 
Joseph Buonaparte to Madrid, whore he arrived on the 21st July. 
Besides their defeat at Andalusia, the enemy, as you may probably 
have heard, have been beat off in an attack upon Zaragoita, in Ara- 
gon, in another upon the city of Valencia; (in both of which it is 
said that they have lost many men;) and it is reported fhat, in 
Catalonia, two of their detachments have been cut off, and that they 
have lost the fort of Figucras in the Pyrenees, and that Barcelona 
is blockaded. Of these last-mentioned actions and operations I 
have seen no official accounts, but the report of thfim is generally 
circulated and believed; and at all events, whether those reports arc 
founded or otherwise, it is obvious that the insurrection against 
the French is general throughout Spain ; that largo parties of 
Spaniards are in arms; amongst others, in particular, an army of 
20,000 men, including 4000 cavalry, at Almaraz on the Tagus, in 
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Estrcmadura, and that the French cannot carry on tlicir operations 
hy means of small corps, 1 should iinajj;iiie, from their inactivity, 
and from the misfortunes they have sutlcred. that they Jiavv not 
the means of collectiufy a force sutUciently larfj;e to oppose the 
profrrcsR of tlie insurrection and the elforts of the insurgents, and 
to atlord supplies to their difiereut detached corps, or that they 
fiml that they cannot carry on their oj^eralions with armies 
so nnmerous as they must iind it necessary to employ without 
ina;Tazinc.s. 

In respeet to Porfu^ral, the whole Id n^idom, with the exception 
of the nei<rhboiirhood of Lisbon, is in a state of insurrection against 
the French ; their means of resistance arc, however, less power- 
ful than those of the Spaniards, their ti*oo])s have been comulctcly 
dispersed, tbeir oflieers bad gone off to tlie Brazils, ana tlieir 
arsenals pillag(‘d, or in tbe power of Ibe enemy, and tbeir revolt 
under the eireuni stances in wbieb it had taken place is still more 
extraordinary than that of tbe Spanish nation. 

The Portuguese may have in tlie northern pai*l of the kingdom 
about 10,0-- 0 men in arms, of which number 5000 are to march 
with me towards Lisbon. The remainder u itli a Spanish dctacli- 
ment of about 1500 men whicJi came from Gallieia, arc employed 
in a distant blockade of Almeida, and in the protection of Oporto, 
which is now the seat of government. 

The insurrection is general throughout Alemti'jo and Algarve 
to the, southward, and FntreMinho e Duero and Trasos Montes 
and Boira to the northward; hut for want of anns the people can 
do nothing agniii-st the, enemy. 

Having con.sulted sir C. Cotton, it appeared to him and to me 
that the attack proposed upon Cascaes-nay was iinpractu'ahle, be- 
cause the bay is w'cll ilefended by the fort of Cascacs and the other 
works constructed for its, defence, and the ships of war could not 
approach sufllciently neai^ to silence them. The landing in the 
Passa d’Arcos in the Tagu.s could not be effected without silencing 
fort St, Julian, w'hich appeared to be impracticabh' to those w'ho 
w’ore to carry that operation into execution. 

There are small bay.s within, which might admit of landing 
troops, and others lo Ihc northward of the I’ock of Lisbon, hut 
they are all defended hy works w'liich must have been silenced ; 
they are of small extent, and but few^ men could have landed at 
the same time. Tliere is always a surf on tbem which affects the 
facility of landing at different times so materially, as to render it 
very doubtful w hether the troops first lauded could bo 8U])pO]-le(l 
in Buffieioni time by others, and whether the horses for the artil- 
lery and cavalry, and the necessary stores and provisions could bc 
landed at all. These inconvenieucicB attending a landing in any 
of the hajrs near the rock of Lisbon would liave been aggravated 
by the neighbourhood of the enemy to the landing-place, and by 
the exhausjted state of the country in which tlie troops would have 
been landed. It was obviously the best plan, therefore, to land 
in the northern parts of Portugal, and I fixed upon Mondego bay 
US the nearest place which aflbyded any facility for landing, cx- 
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cepting Pomcli^, the landing-place of which peninsula is defended 
by a fort occupied by the enemy, which it would be necessai’y to 
flttacH regularly, in order to place the ships in safety. 

A landing to the northward was further recommended, as it 
would ensure tho co-operation of the Portuguese troops in the ex- 
pedition to Lisbon. The whole of tho corps placed under my 
command, including those under the command of general Spencer, 
Laving landed, 1 propose to march on Wednesday, and I shall 
take tho road by Alcoba 9 a and Obidos, with a view to keep up my 
communication by the sca-coast, and to examine the situation of 
IVnichc, and I shall proceed towards Lisbon by tho route of 
Mafra, and by the hills to the northward of that city. 

As 1 understand from the secretary of state that a body of troops 
under the command of brigadier-general Acklaiid may be expected 
on the coast of Portugal before you arrive, I have written to desire 
he will proceed from hence along the coast of Portugal to the soutli- 
ward : and I propose to communicate with him by the means of cap- 
tain Bligh of tho Alfred, who will attend the movements of the army 
with a low transports, having on board provisions and mil.tarv 
store's. I intend to order brigiulier-gcneval Ackland to attack 
Peniche, if 1 should find it necessary to obtain possession of that 
place*, and if not, I propose to order him to join the fleet stationed 
oti' the Tagu.s, with a view to disembark in one of the buys near 
tho rock of Lisbon, as soon as I shall approach sufficiently near to 
enable him to perform that opertation. If 1 imagined that general 
Aekland’s ourps was eeiumped in such a manner as to be enabled 
to move from the coast, 1 .should have directed him to land at 
Mondego, and to march upon Santarem, from wdiich station he 
would have been at hand either to assist my operations, or to cut 
ofl’tlio retreat of the enemy, if he should euaeavour to make it 
either by the north of the I’agus and Almeida, or by tho south of 
the Tagus and Elvas: but as I am convinced that general Ack- 
land’s corps is intended to form a part of some other corps which 
is provided with a commissariat, tnat he wall have none with him, 
and consequently that Ids corps must depend upon the country; 
and as no reliance can be placed upon the resources of this coun- 
try, I have considered it host to direct the general's attention to 
the sea-coast; if, however, the command of the army remained in 
my hands, I should certainly land the corps which has lately been 
under the command of sir John Moore at Mondego, and should 
move it upon Santarem. I have the honour to enclose a return of 
the troops, Ac. &c. (Signed) Aiithue Wellesley. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley to Sib Harry Burrard. 

Camp at Lugar, 8 miles north of Lerya, August 10, 1808. 

—Since I wrote to you on the 8tliinst.,Ihavo received letters 
from Mr. Stuart and colonel Doyle at Coruna, of which I enclose 
conies. Prom them you will learn the state of the war m that part 
of onaiu and you wul observe that Mr, Stuart and colonel Doylo 
are of opinion that marslial BessidrCs will take advantage of the 
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inefficiency of the Gallician army under general Blake to detach 
a corps to Portugal to the assistance of general Junot; we have 
not heard yet of that detachment, and I am convinced it Will not 
be made till king Joseph Buonaparte will either be reinforced to 
such a degree as to be in safety in Madrid, or till he shall have 
effected his retreat into France, with which view it is reported 
that he left Madi’id on the 29th of last month. 

I conceive, therefore, that 1 hare time for the operations which 
I propose to carry on before a reinforcement can arrive from Leon, 
even supposing that no obstacles would be opposed to its march in 
Spain or Portugal; but it is not probable that it can arrive before 
the different reinforcements will arrive from England ; and ns 
marshal Bessiercs had not more than 20, (XX) men in the action at 
Bio Scco on the 14th July, I conceive tliat the British troops, 
which will be in Portugal, will be equal to contend with any part 
of that corps which he may detach. 

The possibility that, in the present state of afttiirs, the French 
corps at present in Portugal may be reinforced, affords an ad- 
ditional reason for taking th(^ ]>osilion nl. Saniarem, which 1 
apprised you, in my letter of the 8th, I should occupy, if the 
command of the army remainetl iu my hands after the reinforce- 
ments should arrive. If you shoidd occupy it, you will not only 
be in tlie best situation to support my opiirations, and to cut oil’ 
llie retreat of the enemy, but if any reinforcements of the French 
troops should enter Portugal, you will bo iu the best situation to 
collect your whole force to oppose him, &c. Ac. 

(Signed) Arthur Wellesley. 


No. X. 

ARTICLES OF THE DEFINITIVE CONVENTION FOR THE 
EVACUATION OF PORTUGAL RV THE FRENCH ARMY. 

The generals commanding in chief, &c., &c., being determined 
to negotiate, &c., &e. 

Article 1. All the places and forts in the kingdom of Portugal 
occupied by the French troops shall bo given up to the British 
army in the state in which they are at the period of the signature 
of the present convention. 

Art, 2, The French troops shall evacuate Portugal with tlioir 
arms and baggage, they shall not be considered as prisoners of 
war, and on their arrival in Franco they shall bo at liberty to 
flerve. 

Art. 3. The English government shall furnish the means of 
conveyance for the French army, which shall be disembarked in 
any of the ports of France between Rochefort and L'Oricut 
inclusively. 

Art. 4. The French army shall carry with it all its artillery 
of French calibro, with the horses belonging thereunto, and fclio 
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tumbrils supplied sixty rounds per gun: all other artillery 
arms, and ammunition, as also the military and naval arsenals, 
shall ie given up to the British anny and navy, in the state 
in which 4hey may bo at the period of the ratification of the 
convention. 

Art. 5. Tlio French army shall carry with it all its equipments, 
and aU that is comprehended uuder the name of property of tlio 
army; tliat is to say, its military chest, and carriages attached to 
the field commissariat and field hospital; or shall be allowed to 
dispose of such part of the same on its accounts, as the com- 
mander-in-chiof may judge it unnecessary to embark. In like 
manner, all individuals of the army shall be at liberty to dispose 
of their private property of every description, with full security 
hereafter for the purchasers. 

Art. G. The cavalry are to embark their liorscs, as also the 
generals and oilier olficers of all ranks. It is, however, fully 
understood that the menus of conveyauce for horses, at the 
disposal of the British commanderH, are very limited; some 
additional conveyance maybe procured in the port of Lislion. 
'File number of horses to ne embarked by the troops shall not 
exceed 000, and the number embarked by the staff shall not 
exceed 200. At all events, every facility will be given to the 
Frf'nch army to dispose of the horses belonging to it- which 
cannot be embarked. 

Art. 7. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it shall take 
place in three divisions, the last of which will be principally com- 
posed of the garrisons of the place, of the cavalry, the artillery, 
the sick, and the equinment of the army. The first division shall 
embark within seven days of the date oi the ratification, or sooner 
if possible. 

Art. 8. The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of Peniclie and 
Palme] a, will be embarked at Lisbon. That of Almeida at Oporto, 
or the nearest harbour. They will bo accompanied on their 
march by British commissaries, charged with providing for their 
subsistence and accommodation. 

Art. 9. All the sick and wounded who cannot he embarked 
with the troops are entrusted to the British army. They are to 
bo taken care of whilst they remain in this country at the expense 
of the British government, under the condition of the same 
being reimbursed by France when the final evacuation is efleeied. 
Tho English government will provide for their return to France, 
which T^ml take place by detachments of about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred men at a time. A sulBcient numbm* of 
French medical officers shall bo left behind to attend them. 

Art. 10. As soon as the vessels employed to cariT" the army to 
France shall have disembarked in the harbours specified, or in 
any other of the ports of France to which the stress of woailier 
may force them, every facility shall be given to them to retmn to 
England without delay, and security against capture until their 

airiT*! in » frienay port. . . , • t - i 

Art 11. The French army shall bo concentrated m Lisbon, 
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and mthin a distaiice of about two Icaf^ues from it. The English 
anny will approach Avithin three leagues of the capital, and will 
be so placed as to leave about one league between the two 
armies. 

Art. 12. The forts of St. Julion, the Bugio, and Cascaes, shall 
be occupied by the British troops on the ratification of the con- 
vention. Lisbon and its citadel, together w^itli the forts and 
batteries as far as the lazaretta or Trafaria on one side, and fort 
kSt. .losepli on the other, inclusively, shall be given up on the 
en.barkation of the 2nd division; as shall also the harbour and 
!ili ai-med vessels in it of every description, with their rigging, 
snils, stores, and ammunition. The fortresses of Elvas, Almeida, 
I’cniche, and Palmela, shall be given up as soon as the Britisli 
ti’oops can arrive to occupy them. In the meantime, the gencral- 
it) -chief of the British army Avill give notice of the present con- 
vention to the garrisons of tliose places, as also to the troops 
before them, in order to put a stop to all further hostilities. 

Art. 13. Commissioners shall bo named on both sides to regu- 
late and accelerate the execution of the arrangements agreed 
upon. 

Art. 14. Should there arise doubts as to the meaning of any 
article, it will be explained favourably to the French army. 

Art. 15. From the date of the ratification of the present con- 
vention, all arrears of contributions, retjuisitions, or claims what- 
ever, of the French govornmeiii against subjects r)f Portugal, or 
any otlier individuals residing in this country, founded on the 
occu])ation of Portugal by the French troops, in the mouth of 
.December, 1807, which jiiuy not have been paid up, are cancelled; 
and all sequestrations lai(i upon their property, moveable or 
immoATable, are removed, and the free disposal of the same is 
restored to the proper owners. 

Art. Ifi. All subjects of France, or of powers in friendship or 
alliance, domidliatcd in Portugal, or accidemtally in this country, 
shall be protected; their property of every kind, moveable and 
immuveaDle, shall be respected; and they sliali be at liberty either 
to accompany the French army or to remain in Portugal. In 
either ease their proper!}' is guaranteed to them, with the liberty 
of retaining or of disposing of it, and passing the produce of the 
sate thereof into France, or any otlicr country where they may 
ti.v their residonce, the space of one year being allowed them for 
tliat purpose. It is fully understood that shipping is excepted 
from this arrangement, only however in as liir as regards leaving 
the port, and that none of the stipulation.? above mentioned can 
be mode the pretext of any commercial speculations. 

Art. 17. No native of Portugal shall be rendered accountable 
for his political conduct during the period of the occupation of 
this country by the French army; and all those who have con- 
tinued in ifio exercise of their employments, or wdio have accepted 
situations under the French government, are placed under the 

S ^>tet■tlou of the British commanders; they sJiall sustain no 
ijury in their person# or property: it not having been at their 
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option to be obedient or not to the French government, they are 
else at liberty to avail tliemselves of tlie stipulations of the 16tli 
article. • 

Art. 18, The Spanish troops detained on board ship, in the 
port of Lisbon, shall be given up to the commander-in-chief of 
the British army, who engages to obtain of the Spaniards to 
restore such French subjects, either military or civil, as may have 
been detained in Spain without having been taken in battle, or 
in consequence of military operations, but on occasion of the 
occurrences of the 29th of last May, and the days immediately 
following. 

Art. 19. There shall be an immediate exchange established for 
all rfuaks of prisoners made in Portugal since the commencement 
of the present hostilities. 

Art. 20. Hostages of the rank of field officers shall bo mutually 
furnished, on the part of the British army and navy, and on that 
of the French army, fo»* the rocmrocal guarantee of the present 
convention. The officer of the British army shall he restored on 
the completion of the articles which concern the army; and the 
officer of the navy on the disembarkation of the French troops in 
tlieir own country. The like is to take place on the part or the 
French army. 

Art. 21. It shall be allowed to the general-in-chicf of the 
Froncli army to send an officer to France with intelligence of the 
present convention. A vessel will be furnished by the British 
admiral to convey liim to Bordeaux or lioohefort. 

Art. 22. The British admiral be invited to accommodate 
his excellency the oommander-in-chief and the other principal 
officers of the French army on board ships of war. 

Bone and concluded at Lisbon, this 30th day of August, 1808. 

(Signed) Geoege Mueeay, quarter-mastor-general. 

Fbllebman, Ic g6neral do division. 

ADDiTiONAiti Articles. 

Art. 1. The individuals in the civil employment of the army 
made prisoners either by the British troops or by the PortugucflCi 
in any part of Portugal, will be restored, as is customary, without 
exchange. 

Art. 2. The French army shall he subsisted from its own 
magazines up to the day of embarkation. Tho garrisons up to 
the day of the evacuation of the fortresses. Tho remainder of 
the magazines shall be delivered over in the usual forms to the 
British government, which charges itself with tho subsistence of 
the men and horses of the army from the above-mentioned 
periods till their arrival in France, under the condition of being 

estim^ion to^o made by both parties, of the value 
of the magazines delivered up to the British army. The provi- 
sions on board the ships of war in the possession of the 
army will be taken on acoount by the British gpvemment?, mlike 
mannor with the magarines of the fortresses. 

VOlfc I ^ * 
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Art. 3. Tlio general commanding tlie British troops will take 
the nccessarv measures for ne-establishing the free oiroiilatioij of 
the means of subsistence between the country and the cayiital. 
Done and concluded at Lisbon this 30th day of August^ 1808; 
(Signed) Geobge Mtjekat, quarter-master-geneml. 
Kellibman, le gdn^ral de divisiom 

Batihed, &c. Ac. 


No. XI. 

Jet. LETTER PROM BARON VON DEOKEN TO THE GENERAI* 
COMMANDING THE ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

Oporio, August 18^A, 1808. 

Sir, — The bishop of Oporto having expressed to me his wish to 
see me in private, in order to make me an impoHant communica- 
tion, which he desired to be kept secret, 1 went to his palace last 
niglit at a late hour. The bishop told me that he had taken the 
government of Portugal in his nands to satisfy the wish of the 

E coplo, but with the intention to re-establish the government of 
is lawful sovereign; and he hoped that his majesty the King of 
Great Britain had no other point in view in sending troops to 
this country. After having given him all possible assurance on 
that head, the bishop continued that as the prince regent, in 
leaving Portugal, had established a regency for the government 
of this country during his absence, he considered it his duty to 
resign the government into the hands of that regency as soon as 
possible. My answer wa& that I had no instniction from my 
government on that head, but that I begged him to consider 
whether the cause of his sovereign would not be hurt in resigning 
the government into the hands of a regency which, from its 
having acted under the influence of the French, had lost the 
conflaenco of the nation, and whether it would not be more 
advisable for him to keep the government until the pleasure of 
the prince regent was xnown. The bishop allowed that tjie 
regency appointed by the prince regent did not possess the oon- 
fldonce of the people, that several members of it hid acted in 
such a maaner as to show themselves as iViends and partisans of 
the French, and that, at all events, all the members of the late 
regency coiild not be re-established in their former power,; but 
he was afraid that the provinces of Fstremadura, Alemtem, and 
Algarv4, would not acknowledge his authority if the British 
gwomment did not interfere. After a very long jsjonversation, 
it j^eed that I should inform our ministers with what the 
had communicated to me, and in order to lose no time in 
waiti^ for an answer, the bishop desired me to oommumoate 
the same to ybn, expressing a wish that you would bo pleased to 
wnto to Mm an official letter, in order to mmress your desire that 
he might continue tbc government until tlie pleasure of his 
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sovereign was known, for tlio sake of iLe operations of the 
Brijish and Portuguese troops under your command. 

Tnc secretary of the bishop, who acted as interpreter, told me 
afterwards in private, that the utmost confusion would arise from 
the bishop resigning the government at tliis moment, or asso- 
ciating with people who were neither liked nor esteemed by the 
nation. 

I beg leave to add, that although the bishop expressed the con- 
trary, yet it appeared to mo that nc was not averse to his keeping 
the government in his hands, if it could bo done by the inter- 
ference of our government. I have the honour to be, &c, &c. 

(Signed) Fbedebtck Vow Deckew, brig.-gen. 

2nd. Ditto to Ditto. 

Oporto t August 22, 1808. 

SiE, — Your excellency will have received the secret letter wliich 
I liad the honour to send you by brigadier-general Stuart, on 
the 18th, respecting the communication of his exccllcney the 
bishop of Oporto r^ative to his resignation of the govcnmient 
into the hands of the regency esiabUshod by the princo regent. 
In addition to w^hat I have had the honour to state upon that 
subject, I beg leave to add, that his excellency the bishop hns 
this day desired me to make your excellency aw^aro, in case it 
might D(' wished that ho should keep the government in his 
liands until the pleasure of the princo regent may be known, 
that ho could not leave Oporto; and the seat of government 
must in that case? necessarily remain in this town. His excel- 
lency the bishop thinks it his duty to inform you of this oircum- 
atanoe as soon as possible, as he mresces that the city of Lisbon 
win be preforr(3d for the scat of government, as soon as the 
British army have got possession of it. If the seat of tho teni- 
poraiy government should remain at Oporto, tho best method to 
adopt with respect to tho other provinces of Portugal appears to 
be, to cause tbcm to send deputies to that place for the purpose 
of transacting business relative to their own provinces; in tho 
same manner as the provinces of Entre Douro y Minho and Trjis 
os Montes now send their representatives. One of t.]»e principal 
reasons why his excellency the bishop can only accede, to con- 
tinue at the head of the government under tho condition of 
remaining at Oporto is, because he is persuaded that the inliabi- 
tants of this town will not permit him to leave it, unless by order 
of the princo regent. It might also bo advisable to keep the sent 
of government at Oporto, as it may be supposed that Lisbon will 
be in a state of great con^sion for the first two months after the 
French have left it. I have the honour to be, sir, &o^ 

(Signed) S^edbbick Yok Deckew, brig.*gen. 

Oporto, Atigud 28. 

Sib,— T our eKooUen<y will have received my letter^ of 
the 18th and 22ad install relative to the temporai^^goveminen 
ii2 
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of this kin^idom. Jlis excellency the bishop of Oporto has 
received lately d(‘puties from the province of Alemtejo and* the 
kingdom of Algarve. Part of Estremadura, viz. the ‘town of 
Leiria, has also submitted to his aiithority; and it may he there- 
fore said that the whole kingdom of Portugal has acknowdedged 
the authority of the temporary government, of which the bishop 
of Oporto is at the head, w ith the exception of Lisbon and the 
town of SetubaJ, (St. Ubes.) Although the reasons why these 
tow'ns have not yet aekiiowdedged the autliority of the temporary 

f ovemment may be explained by their being in possession of the 
rench; yet the bishop is convinced that the inhabitants of 
Lisbon will refuse to submit to the temporary government of 
Oporto, in which they will be strongly supported by the members 
of the former regency established by the prince regent, who of 
course will be very anxious to resume their former power. TJie 
bishop in assuming the temporary government complied only 
with tlie wishes of tlie people: ho was sure that it was the only 
means of saving the country; but having had no interest of his 
own in vieiv, ho is w illing to resign the authority, which he has 
accepted with reluctance, as soon as ho is convinced that it can 
be done w ithout hurting the cause of his sovereign, and throwing 
the country into confusion. There is every reason to apnrehend 
that the inhabitants of the three northern provinces of Portugal 
will never permit the bishop to resign the government, and 
submit to the former regency. They feel extremely proud of 
haying first taken to arms, and consider themselves as the 
deliverers and saviours of their couutry; and as the inhabitants 
of Lisbon w ill he as much disinclined to submit to the temporary 
government of Oporto, a division of the provinces, w^hich will 
excite internal commotion, wiU naturally follow', if not supported 
by your excellency. It has appeared to me that the best way to 
reconcile these opposite parties would be iii endeavouring to 
unite the present government at Oporto with such of the mem- 
bers of the former regency who have not forfeited by their con- 
duct the confidence .of the people; and having opened my idea 
to the bishop, his answ er was, that he W'ould not object to it 
if proposed by you. I therefore take the liberty of suggesting, 
that the difliculty above mentioned would be in a great measure 
removed if your excellency would be pleased to make it know n 
after Lisbon has surrendered, that until the pleasure of the 
prince regent was known, you would consider the temporary 
government established at Oporto as the lawful government, 
with the addition of the four members of the late regency, who 
have been pointed out to me by the bishop as sueh who have 
behaved faithfully to their sovereign and country—viz. d&n 
Normhat Francisco da Cmha, the Monteiro Mor^ and 
Uep^eipcf l OaHro, These members to be placed at the head 
of Eho diiFePffpt departments, and to consider the bishop as the 
presid^t^r'irtfhose directions they are to follow— a plan w'hich will 
meet with the "less ditficulty, as the president of the former 
regency, named by the prince regent, has <inittcd Portugal, and 
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!s now in France. The circumstance that Lisbon is now in a 
state of the greatest confusion will furnish a fair pretext for 
fixing tfie seat of the temporary government in the first instance 
at Oporto, to which place the gentlemen above-named would be 
ordered to repair without loss of time, and to report themselves 
to the bishop. Independent of the reasons which I had the 
honour of stating to your excellency in my letter of the 22nd 
instant, why it is impossible for the bishop to leave Oporto, I 
must beg leave to add, that, from what I understand, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Lisbon are in Ihe French interest, and 
that it will require a garrison of British troops to keep that city 
in order. The bishop of Oporto, although convinced of tlio 
necessity of considering Lisbon at present as a military station, 
and of placing a British commantknt and a British garrison 
there, yet from a desire that the feelings of the inhabitants 
might be wounded as little as possible, wishes that you would 
be pleased to put also some Portuguese troops in garrison at 
Lisbon, together with a Portuguese commandant, who, though 
entirely under the orders of the British governor, might direct 
the police in that town, or at least be charged with putting into 
execution such orders as he mav receive from the British governor 
under that head. If your excelleucy should be pleased to approve 
of this proposal, the bishop thinks brigadier Antonio Pinto 
Bacelar to be the properest officer of those who are now with 
the Portuguese army to be stationed at Lisbon, and who might 
also be directed to organize the military force of the province of 
Estremadura. The bishop is fully convinced that the temporary 
government of the country cannot exist without the support of 
British troops: he hopes that our government will leave a corps 
of 6000 men in Portugal after the French have been subdued, 
until the Portuguese troops may bo sufficiently organised and 
disciplined to be able to protect their own government. I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and bumble servant, 
FfiEDEnTCK Von Deoken, brig.-gen. 


No. XII. 

[Translation.] 

LE'fTER FUOM GENEIUL LEITE TO SIR HEW 
DALRYMPLE, 

Most Illustkious and most Excellent Sir,— Strength is 
the result of union, and those who have reason to be grateful 
should bo most urgent in their endeavours to promote it. I 
therefore feel it to be my duty to have recourse to your ex- 
cellency to know how I should act without disturbing the union 
so advantageous to my country. The supreme iunta of the Por- 
tuguese govemmcht establiahod at Oporto, which I Kate hitherto 
obej^ed as fhe representatives of my sovereign, have sent mo 
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orders by an oiiiuer, dated the Ist instant, to take possession oi 
the fortress of Elvas, os soon as it shall be evacnated*. Afber 
having seen those same Spaniards who got possession of otir 
strong places as friends, take so much upon themselves as even 
to prevent the mai’ch of the garrison \^it'h I had ordered to 
replace the losses sustidued in the battle of Evora, which derived 
me of the little obedience that was shown by the city of Beja, 
always favoured by the Spanish authorities ; after having seen 
the rortuguese artillery \vhi(i was saved after the said battle 
taken possession of by those same Spaniards, who had lost their 
own, without being willing even to lend me two three-pounders to 
enable me to join his excellency the Monteiro Mor ; after having 
seen the arms w hich were saved from the destructive grasp of 
the common enemy made use of by those same Spaniards wAe 
promised mich. and did nothing; after having seen a Spanish 
Ijrigndirr dispute my authority at Campo Mayor, where I was pre- 
sident of the junta, and from w'henco his predecessor had taken 
away 60,000 crowns without rendering any account ; in a word, 
after having seen the march of these Spaniards marked by the 
devastation of our fields, and the country deserted to avoid the 
plunder of their light troops, I cannot for a moment mistake the 
cause of the orders given by the supreme junta of Oporto. A 
corps of English troops having yesterday passed EBtr(5mo8, on 
their road to Elvas, know^ing that in a combined army no officer 
should undertake any operation which may bo iiileiidecf for others, 
thereby counteracting each other, I consulted liiMiienant-general 
Hierre (Hope), who has referred me to your excellency, to W'hoin 
in consequence I send licutcnanl-colonel the marquis of Tornoy, 
my quartcr-master-general, that he may deliver you this letter, 
and explain verbaly^ every filing you may wish to know which 
relates to my sovereign and the good of my country, already so 
much indebted to the English nation. 

God preserve your exc^enoy many years. 

(Signed) . fBANCisco de Eaulo Leite, lieut-general. 

(Dated) EsirSmos, \Qth Septeoih&Tt 1808. 

To the most illustrious and most excellent 
sir Hew Dalrymple, 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Hew Dalrymple to 
Lieutenakt-Genebal Sir John Hope. 

Head-qua/fterSi "BencJioOi Sept. 1808 . 

SiR,?rIiRpediment8 having arisen to the fulfilment of that article 
of conyeRtion which remtes to the ceseiou of Elvaa by the 
EreRfffi'ito iyiie Britiah army, in consequence of the unexpected 
imd unaoebuot^ie conduct of the comniander*in-(ffiief of the 
army of ^s^madura, in bombarding that place and endeavour- 
inffto upon ihe French garrison ternu of capitulation 

those which were agreed by ine British and 
in chief; and as the British corps sent to take 
^^OBsession of the above fortress, and to hold it in the name of 
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tlio,pntioo repeat until reialbrccd by a body of Portugese troops 
is not oil sufficient strength to preclude tuo possibility of insult 
should the general above-mentioned persevere in the contemp- 
tuous and hostile disposition he has hitherto shown j I have 
therefore thought it advisable to order the remainder of your 
division, and general Paget’s advanced guard, to cross the Tagus, 
and to occupy cantonments as near as possiblfe to the place above- 
mentioned. In tJie mean time colonel Grraham is gone to Badajos 
to expostulate with general Gralluzzo on the singular and very 
inexplicable line of conduct he has seen cause to adopt. . . . 


No. XIII. 

JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF SIR JOHN MOORE AND OTHER PERSONS. 

Section I, — Relating to Want of Monet. 

Sir John Moore to lord William Bentinckt October 2% 1808. 

‘ Sir David Baird has unfortunately been sent out without 
money. He has applied to me, and I have none to give him.’ . 
. , . *I undortako my march in the hope that some will 
arrive ; if it does not, it will add to the niiraber of a great many 
distresses.’ 

Sir John Moore to general Mopey October 22, 1 808. 

‘ Ball'd has sent his aide-de-camp Gordon to me : he is without 
money and his troops only paid to September. lie can got none 
at Coruila. 

Sir John Moore to sir Bamd Baird, October 22, 1808. 

‘ We are in such want of money at this place, that it is with 
difficulty I have beeb able to spare 8000?., which went to you in 
the Champion this day. 

Sir John Moore to l<p^d Castlereagh, October 27. 

‘ It is upon the general assurance of the Spanish government 
that I am leading the army into Spain wiHiout any established 
magazines. In this situatiin nothing is more essentially requisite 
than money, and unfortunately wo have been able to procure 
very little here.* 

Sit John Moore to Mr. Frere, November 10, 1808, 

* I understand from sir David Baird that you were kind enough 
to lend him 40,000?. from the money you brought mth you ^om 
EndaJid, We are in the greatest distress for money. I doubt 
if there is wherewithal after the 24ih of 'this i&mBi to pay the 
troops their subsistence.* 
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Sir Juhi Moo}^ to loi'd Castlercagh, Nvvcmher 24< 1808.^ 

‘ I am M ithout a shilling of money to pay, and I ara*‘in daily 
apprehension that from the want of it our supplies “n'iH bo stopped. 
It is impossible to describe the embarrassments we are thrown 
into from the want of that essential article.’ 

Admiral de Courtff to Mr. Stuarty Coruna, October 21, 1808. 

‘ Mr. Frcre will have told you that the Semiramis has brought 
a million of dollars, in order to bo at his disposal, besides, 
50,000^. in dollars, which are to bo presented to the marquis of 
Romana’s army. In the meantime, the British troops remain 
in their transports at Coruna, uncertain whether they shall be 
invited to the war, and without a shilling to pag their expenses 

SecTioN II.— -Reliting to Roads. 

Sir John Moore to general AnstrtUher, at Almeida, dated Lisbont 
October 12, 1808. 

‘A division under Beresford is marching upon Coimbra, and a 
part of it will proceed on to Oporto or not, as information is 
received from you that the road from thence to Almeida, is or is 
not practicable. Some officers of the Spanish engineers, emplo^j^cd 
in Iho quarter-master-gencral’s d^artment, with commissaries, 
are sent from Madrid to obtain information on the subjects you 
will want with respect to roads, subsistence, Ac. Ac. from Almtdda 
to Burgos.’ 

Sir John Moore to lord WilUam Benilnch, October 22, 1808. 

‘ Colonel Lopez baa no personal knowledge of this part of 
Spain ; but what he has tola me accords with other information 
I had before received, that the great Madrid road was the only 
one by W'hich artillery could travel; the French brought theirs 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Alcantara, but by this it was destroyed* 
.... ‘The difficulty of obtaining coirect ioformation of 
roads, and the difficulties attending the subsistence of troops 
through Portugal, arc greatiT thau you can believe.' 

Sir John Hope to sir John Moore, Madrid, November 20. 

* I sent Wills of the engineers by Placentia to Salamanca, and 
before this time 1 suppose he may liavo made his report to you of 
the roads from the Tagus at Almarea^ad Puente de Cardioal to 

Sidamaiica.’ ‘ Belanoj is upon tliis road, and 

1 have directed him to oommunicate with you at Salamanca, os 
soon 08 possible.’ 

iSif John Moore to lorJt CastUreagh, October 27, 1808. 

'I am umkr the necessity of sending lieutenant-general Hope, 
with #e artiUtn^, Ac. Vj the great ru^ leading from Badtjos to 
:3lililfrid, a8 epmf iufhiptaiion agreed that no other was fit fmr tim 

artillery.’ 
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Substance of a report from captain Carmichael Smyth, of the 
engineers, %^th December, 1808. 

‘ TJic countiy round about Astorga is perfectly open, and 
aflbrds no advantage whatsoever to a small corps to enable it to 
oppose a large force with any prospect of success. In retreating, 
however, towards Villa Franca, at the distance of about two 
leagues from Astorga, the hills approaching each other form 
some strong ground; and the high ground in particular in the 
rear of the village of llodrigatos appears at first sight to offer a 
most advantageous position. One very serious objection pre- 
sents itself nevertheless to our making a stand near lioclrigatos, 
or indeed at any position before we come to the village of Las 
Torres (about one league from Bembibre), as the talus or slope 
of the ground, from Manzanel (close to llodrigatos) until Las 
Torres, w’ould bo in favour of an enemy, should we be forced 
at llodrigatos, and we should be consequently obliged to retreat 
down hill for nearly tw’o leagues, the enemy having every adviin- 
tage that such a circumstance would naturally give them. 

‘From Las Torres to Bembibre the ground becomes more 
open, but w’ith the disadvantage, however, of the slope being 
still against us. From Bembibre to Villa Franca there is great 
variety of ground but no position that cannot easily be turned, 
excepting the ground in the rear of Calcavcllos, and about ono 
league iu front of Villa Franca. This is by far the strongest 
position between Astorga and Villa Franca. It is also necessary 
to add, that the position at llodrigatos can easily bo turned by 
the Foncevadon lload (which, before the eslablislnnent of the 
Camina Beal, was the high road towards Coruna). This is not 
the case wdth the position in front of Villa Franca, as the Fonce- 
vadon road joins the Camina Beal to Calcavellos iu front of the 
proposed position.’ 

Major Fletcher, royal engineers, to sir John Mooi'e, Betanzosy 
Jan. 5, 1809. 

*I have the honour to report to your excellency that, in 
obedience to vour orders, I have examined Hie neck of land 
between the borbour of Ferrol and the bridge of Puente do 
Humo. This ground does not appear to possess any position 
that has not several defects.' . . ‘ I did not find any ground 
io decidedly advantageous and containing a small space, as to 
render it tenable &r the- vanguard of an army to cover the 
embarkation 6f the main body.’ . . . ‘ 1 should have sent 
this report much sooner, but found it impossible tp procure post- 
horses until my arrival at Lugo, and since that time 1 have had 
very bad ones.* ** 

Dit^ to Ditto, Coruna, Jan. G, 1809. 

am therefore led to suggest, that as Corufia is fortified, 
TeTet^,,and tolerably flanked (though tfio groutul abont it is 
certainly not favourafilo), as it could not be carried by a coup- 
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dc-moin if properly defended, na it coutaiuB a groat quantity 
of cover for men, and os, cVen sioaiust nrtiUerr, it miglii twalto 
resistance of tome days, it may be worili consideration ^iiclbor, 
under present circumstances, it may not be desirable to occupy 
it ill proferenco to the peninsula of Betmizos, should the army 
not lurn off for Vigo.’ 

Section III. — Delating to Equipment and Supplies. 

Sir John Moore to lord CastUreaghf Oct. 9, ]808. 

*At this instant the army is itithout equipment of any kind, 
either for the carriage of the light baggage of rcgimcnls, artillery 
stores, commissariat stores, or other appendages of an army, and 
nut a magazine is formed on any of the routes by which we are 
to march.’ 

Sir John Moore to Im'd Castlcreagh, Oct. 18, 1808. 

‘ Tn none of the departments is there any want of zeal, but in 
some important ones there is much want of experience.' , . . 
‘I have no hope of getting forward at present witli more than 
the light baggage of tlic troops, the ammunition immediately 
ucc’cssary for the service of the .artillery, and a very scanty 
supply of medieiuea.’ 

Sir John Moores Journal. 

* My anxiety is to get out of the ragged roads of Portugal 
before tho rains.' 

Sir John Moore to lord William BenUnch, Oct. 22, 1808. 

‘ The season of the year* admitting of no delay, there wjis a 
necessity for beginning the mai’ch, and trusting lor information 
and supplies as we get on; unfortunately our eomniissariat is 
inexj»crienced,and a scsoundrel of a contractor, Mr. Sattaro, has 
decciv< <1 ub.' 

Sir JJaoid Baird to sir John MoorCf Oct. 29, 1808. 

* The want of provisions for tho men and forage for the horses 
has been one of the most serious obstacles wo liavo had to con- 
tend with. Nor do I at present feel at all easy upon that sub- 
ject.' , . *The horses are suffering very severely, both for 
want of proper accommodations and food.' . « ' Prom lord 
Casthuieagli's letter, I was led to eiroeot that every preparation 
for our equipment had been made previous to our leaving 
England; itiieed hardly say how diderent the cose was, and how 
much 1 have been disappointed,' 

Mt. Sli/mt t9 iir John Moore, November 17, 1808. 

'Thd epu^ued slowness of the junta is the only eitpknatkm I 
M of proper arrangemonis on the routes for 

the i^piion of thb English troops.' 
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^cfioN IV. — Ueiiating to the Want oe Infobhation, 

* Sir John Moore* s Journal, 'Nooemher 28, 1808. 

*^1 am not in communication with any of the (Spanish) 
generals, and neither know their plans nor those of the govern- 
ment. No channel of information has been opened to me, and I 
have no knowledge of the force or situation of the enemy, but 
what, as a stranger, I pick up.' 

T>ittQ, Salamanca. 

* It is singular that the French liave penetrated so far (Valla- 
dolid), and yet no sensation has been made upon the people. 
TJiey seem to remain quiet, and the information was not Known 
through any other channel but that of a letter from the captain- 
general of tJie province to me.' 

Sir David Baird to tir John Moore, Astoria, Nov. 19, 1808, 

* The local authorities have not only failed in affording us the 
least benefit in that respect (supplies), but liave neglected to give 
us any kind of information as to the proceedings of the armies or 
the motions of the enemy.’ 

Ditto, Astorga, 23rd Novemher, 

*It is oloarlv apparent how very much exaggerated the 
accounts generally circulated of the strength of the ^aiiish 
armies hare been.' . . ‘ It is very remarkable that I have 
not procured the least intelligence, or received any sort of 
communication from any of the official authorities at Madrid, 
or either of the Spanish generals.’ 

Sir David Bawd to sir John Moore, Villafranca. Dec. 12, 1808. 

* I also enclose a letter from fhe marquis of Uomana; you will 
be fully able to appreciate the degree of reliance that may bo 
placed on the verbal communication made to him by the exti'a- 
ordinary courier from Madrid. It was from the same kind of 
authority that ho derived the information he convej^ed to me of a 
mpposed brilliant affair at Somosierra, which turned out to be an 
inconsiderable skirmish altogether undeserving of notice.’ 

Colonel Graham' to sir John Moore, Madrid, Oct, 4, 1808. 

* The deputies seat over knew nothing but just concerning 
their own provinces, and pour se faire valoir,^\ej exaggerated 
everything! for example, thofee of the Asturias talked louder 
than {mybody, and Asturias os yet has never produced a man to 
the army; thus government, with all their wisk to get informa- 
tion (which cannot be doubted), fail in the proper means.' 

Dord Wm, BenUneh to sir John Moors, MoA^idyNov. 2D, 1808. 

* I must at the same time take the liberty stating my jb^liof, 
that reliance cannot be placed upon tlic conreetness of Jnformar 
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iioii, even if sucli information should not he kept hack, nliicll 
does not come through the channel of a British olueer. It istihe 
choice of officers rather than the system, that seems <o have 
failed.’ 

Mr. Stuart to sir John Moore, Madrid, Nov. 19, 1^8. 

‘ In yonr direct communications with Spanish generals, you 
must, however, be contented with their version of the state of 
ntlairs, which I do not think can always be relied on, because 
they only put matters in the view in which they wish you to see 
them.' 

Ditto, Nov. 29. 


‘ The calculation of force which the junta hope may be united 
in the army under your command will be as follows, if no impedi- 
ment prevents the different corps reaching the points selected 
for their junction.’ 

Remarks by colonel Napier. 


British 8fi,000 Tliey were only 23,500. 

La lioniana 20,000 . . . only 6000 armed. 

San Juan 35,000 Totally dispersed. 

Levies from the south, say ‘ 10,000 None ever arrived. 


80,000 Real total, 28,500. 

Lieut. Booihhy, royal engineers, to sir John Moore, La Fuehla, 
Jan. 1, 1809. 

‘I shall consider of any means that may more completely 
ensure the earliest information of the enemy’s movements towardfs 
this quarter,* but the Spaniards are the most difficult people in 
the w orld to employ in this way, they are so slow, so talkative, 
and so credulous.’ » 


Section V.— Eelatino to the Conpuct op the Local 
Juntas. 

Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Coruna, Oct, 21, 1808. 

‘ The answer of the supreme government to our application, as 
read by Mr. Frcre last night in the presence of the junta of this 

f rovince, is certainly veiy different from what’ I expected, 
nstead of expressiug an anxiety to promote our views, and 
dissatisffiotion at the impediments thrown in the way of our 
meajsurcs by the Gallician government, it merely permits us to 
land here in the event of its being found impracticable to send 
us by sea to St Andero, and directs that, if our disembarkation 
takes pkee, it should bo made in detachments of 2000 or 3000 
men each! to bo successively pushed oh into Castille, without 
waiting for the necessary equipment of mules and horses.’ 

Sir Mdvid Bdhd to sir John Moore, Ckniis^ Nov. 7. 

* We liaw received no sort of assi-stanci from the govem- 
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Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Astoi^ga, Nov. 19. 

Spi^nish government afforded us any active assist- 
ance, the state of our equipmeftts would have been much more 
advanced.’ 

Colonel Graham to sir John Moore, Madrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 

* All this, instead of at once appointing the fittest men in the 
country to be ministers, looks much like private interest and 
patronage being the objects more than the public good.’ 

Ditto, Titdela, Nov. 9, 1808. 

* It is hoped that the Aragonese army will come over to fill it* 
(the line) ‘ up, but being an independent command, no order has 
yet been sent. An express went after Palafox, who will return 
here this morning, and then it is hoped that he wdll send an order 
to general O’ifeil at Sanguessa to march instantly; and further 
it is Iwped that general O’Neil will obey this order without 
waiting for one from his immediate chief, Palafox, the captain- 
general of Aragon, who is at Zaragoza; at all events, there is a 
loss of above twTnt 3 r.four hours by the happy system of indepen- 
dent commands, which may make the dincrenco of our having 
18,000 men more or less in the battle that may be fought when- 
ever the French are ready.’ ... * Making me compliments 
of there being no secrets with their allies, they’ (the members of 
the council of war) ‘ obliged me to sit down, which I did lor a 
quarter of an hour, enough to be quite satisfied of the miserable 
system established by this junta/ . . . ‘In short, I pitied 
poor Cascofios and poor Spain, and came away disgusted to the 
greatest degree.’ 

Colmel Graham to lord W. BentineJe, Centruenigo, 

Nov. 13, 1808. 

‘ If anything can make the junta sensible of idle absurdity of 
their conduct mis will. It would indeed have been more felt if 
a great part of the division had been lost, os might well have 
happened. But the difficulty of passing so many men. with 
artilleiy, and in small boats, and the time that would have been 
required so great, that I can hwdly persuade myself those 
people can be so foolish as ever seriously to have entertained the 
idea. But with. whatever intentions, whether merely as a pre- 
tence for asBuming the command for the purpose of irritating 
Castafiosj.w'hether from the silly vanity of exercising power, 
find doing something which, if by great go6d luck.it had suc- 
ceeded, mi^t have proved what might bo done With a more 
active commander; or whether from a real conviction of the 
excellence of the scheme, — it must be oqudSy evident to every 
militaiy man, indeed to every man of common sense, that it is 
impossible things can sucoeed in this way^ and then the junta 
its^ interferes, and to worse purpose.’ 
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Casta^os' Vindication. 

*Tlie nation is deceived in a thousand waysj as an example, 
it is believed that our aiinies were greatly superior to tSiose of 
the enemy, reckoning 80,000 men that of the centre, when your 
excellencies’ (the junta) ‘ knew that it only amounted to 26>000 
men.’ . . ‘M^rid possessed money and riches j the nobles 
and loyal inhabitants of that capital wished to give both the one 
and the other; but whilst the armies were suflering the horrors 
of famine, naked, and miserable, the possessions and jewels of 
the good Spaniards remained quiet in Madrid, and they might 
be soon seized by the tyrant, as they were in the end.’ 

Stuart's Bespateky August 7, 1808. 

‘No province shares the succours granted by Great Britain, 
although they may not be actually useful to themselves. No 
gun-boats have been sent from Ferrol to protect Santander or 
the coast of Biscay; and the Asturians have in vain asked for 
ai’tillery fi^om the depots of Gallicia. The stores landed at 
Gihon, and not used by the Asturians, have remained in that 
port and in Oviedo, although they would have afforded a season- 
able relief to the army ot generm Blake. ^ The money brought 
by the Bluio for Leon, which has not raised a man, remains in 
the port where it was land( d ’ 

Major Cox to sir Hew Oalrgmple, Seville, August 3, 1808. 

‘ I freely confess that I cannot help feeling some degree of 
apprehension that this great and glorious cause may be ruined 
by the baneful cffocts of jealousy and division.’ 

lydio, August 27. 

* The fact is, their’ (the junta of Seville) ‘ attention has been 
for some time past so mucli occupied by vain and fj’ivoloiis dis- 
putes, and by views of private interest and advantage, and they 
seem to have neglected entirely pvery concern of real importance, 
and almost to have lost sight of the general ini crests of the coun- 
try.’ . . * A million ot dollars have, I underhl and, been sent 
out.* ... ‘It certainly would not he prudent to intrust so 
large a sum to the management of the temporary government of 
a particular province, wdUiout having a sutncicuit security for its 
proper appheation. My owm opinion is, that the less money 
which is given to them tJic bitter, until thf‘ general government 
is former This junta have show n too evident signs of a wish to 
ftggrandiiMS themselves, and a disinclination to afford those aids 
to otiier provinces, which they had it in their power to grant, 
not to alford just giwuds of suspicion, that their boasted loyalty 
imd pfttriotiMU have at times been mixed with unworthy consi- 
derations of i«lf4ntercst and personal advantage/ 

^ iHttOf Sept. 6. 

present instructions, he would hare had iw 
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option’ (distributing the money), *even tbougli the ini^uitout 
project (^pariitio% which your excellency knows was once con- 
temijlated, were still in existence/ 

Major Cox to sir Km Dalrymplct Sept 7. 

*A dispute between the two juntas' (Seville and Grenada), 

* which had nearly been productive of the most serious conae- 
quenees, and would probaoly have ended in open hostility, had it 
not been prevented by the moderate, but decided, conduct of 
general Oasiahos.’ 

Ditto, Seville, Sept. 10. 

* The supreme junta of Seville have latterly manifested very 
different views, and, I am sorry to say, they seem almost to 
have lost si^ht of the common cause, and to be wholly addicted 
to their particular interest. Instead of directing their efforts to 
the restoration of their legitimate sovereign and the established 
form of national goveniment, they are seeking the means of 
fixing the permanency of their own, and endeavouring to sepa- 
rate its interests from those of the other parts of Spain. To 
what other purposes can be attributed the order given to general 
Castanos, not to march on any account beyond Madrid? To 
what the instructions given to their deputy, don Andrea Miniano, 
to uphold the aulhority and preserve the integrity of the junta 
of Seville; to distiugmsh the army to irhicli he is attacJied by 
the name of the army of Andalusia; to preserve constantly llie 
appellation, and not to receive any orders but what came directly 
from this government P And above all, what other motive could 
induce the strong and decided measure of enforcing obedience to 
those orders, by withholding from general Castalios the means 
of maintaining his troops, in case of his refusing to comply with 
themP’ , . . ‘ Wlial has been the late occupation of the junta 
of SevilleP Setting aside the plans which were formed for 
augmenting the Spanish army in those provinces, and neglecting 
tlie consideration of those which have been proposed in their 
stead, thoir attention has been taken up in the appointment of 
secretaries to the different departments, in disposing of places of 
emolument, in making promotions in the army, appointing 
canons in the church, and instituting orders of kmghthood. 
Such steps as these make their designs too evident/ 

Certain Cktrrol to sir Dcmd Baird, Llanes, Dec. 17, 1808. 

* This provineo' (Asturias), * tiie first to declare war with JVance, 
has* dimng seven months, taken no steps that I can discover to 
mn^ armgements against the event of the enemy's entoi^ing 
the province.' . . . * What has been done with me vasl sums 
of money that came from England? you will naturally ask. 
Plundered and misapplied; every person who had or has any- 
thing to do with money concerns endeavouring to keep in hand 
all he caUji and, he ready, let affairs turn out as they^niay» to help 
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General Broderick to Mr, Stuart, Bej/nosa, \\th Sept. 180d. 

* The fa(‘t is, Die junta of GaUicia tliinks that tkie arm^ having 
marclied to the assiatanoe and protection of these countries, the 
latter ouffht to pay the expense, and therefore refasOtiie supplies, 
■uhich Bialfo is unwilling to press.’ 

Lord fVilliam Bentinrh to sir Jfew Balryinple, Seville, 

Sept. 39, 3808. 

‘Notwithstanding the professions of the junta, their conduct 
lias evidently fallen short of them, and I thmlc it would be very 
desirable that more money should not fall into their hands.’ 

Major Cox to sir J{. Balrymple, S(oilh, 10/A and 27 Ih Luly. 

‘ The pyoclamation of Florida Dlanea was received here some 
time ago, but was carefully suppressed by the government.' 

‘ Other miblicationa, containing maxims similar to those incul- 
cated by the proelamafion of Florida Blanca, have appeared, but 
are suppressed here w ith equal care.' 

SrmoN VI. — Centbal Junta. 

Mr, Stuart to Mr. Canning, St 2 )t. 2(5, 1808. 

‘T have heard of several eircutustances since my arrival at 
Aranjuez, which tlirow a light upon the conduct of general 
Cnesta, and, if well founded, go far to prove the existence of pro- 
jects incompatible with the formation of any regular government 
m the country. I cannot say they are openly avowed by either 
party, although the measures of prconution, which the leading 
members of the junta have deemed expedient, go far to prove 
that the whiners which circulate are not altogether without 
foundation, it is said that the dilliculty of forming a renh’al 
junta induced Cucsta to propose to Oastanos the establishmout of 
a military power, alleging that, in the present situation of the 
corps under his command, he would take on himself to prevent 
the union of tlie central junta, and that his influemie with the 
otllcers in oilier parts of Spain would enable him to crush all 
opposition, by the instant disorganization of the provisional 
government in the provinces of the kingdom. And I know, 
indeed, that the movement of Cuesta from Arevola to Segovia 
gave so much alarm at Madrid, and so fully convinced the public 
that he was going to carry this design into execution, that Caa- 
tanos was formally requested to give orders for the approach of a 
division to Madrid, tolbe ready to oppose any act of violence cal- 
culated to bias the determination of tlie jiersons about to fom 
the government.’ ^ 

Mr, Stuart to Mr. Canning, Oct. 9, 1808.^ 

* I have received the paper (of which I enclose a copy) frc«a the 

snpireme Although somewhat startled at the exorbitancy 

of the X VI as no less so at the language in which the 
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demand ii conveyed, and the conversation I have subsequently 
ba(>up^ the subject. However willing 1 am to make every pos- 
sible allowanoe for the embarrassments of this rising government, 
and the inexperience or intemperance of many among its mem- 
bers, I cannot but feel that the generosity of Ghreat Britain not 
only called for some acknowledgment of what has been already 
done in fiivour of Spain, but that it likewise might have deserved 
ajpetition couched in terms less resembling a military requisition.' 
When it Was observed to Mr. de Villar (the author of the note) 
that * the demand for specie much exceeded the means of any 
country in the world, he said credit or specie was indifferent, 
provided they could obtain a pari of what was requisite for 
present services. Mr. de Jovellahos was not so moderate, and 
literally proposed that I should draw bills at once on the trea- 
sury for the whole, or at least engage the faith of his majesty’s 
government by such a promise as should enable them to raise 
money by anticipation, upon my signature, until the arrival of a 
British subsidy.’ .... ‘It was seriously demanded also, 
that the English government should seize tlie sums which the 
Prince of Peace and other friends of the French interest are 
»u]»posed to have in the English funds ; nor could my explanation, 
citing several well-known mstanees to prove the impossibility of 
such a measure, and the determination to keep inviolable what- 
ever was deposited under the guardianship of the public faith, 
nrevent Mr. de Jovellanos and others from testifying some iil- 
liumour and incredulity at my answer.’ 

Ztord William Beniinchto sit John Moore, Madrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 

‘ I am sorry to say that the new government do not seem to 
proceed with the despatch and energy which the critical situation 
of the country demands.’ 

Ditto to sir JL Burrard, Madrid, Oct, 8. 

' In my last letter 1 adverted to the inactivity and apparent 
supineness which prevailed in the central council m regard to the 
muitory, as w'ell as to the other business of the government.* 

Ditto to sit John Moore, Nov. 8. 

‘ But it is upon the spot where the exact state of the armies, 
and the extraordinary inefficiency of the government, whose past 
conduct promises so little for tfaC future, are known, that the 
danger must be more justly appremated.’ .... * The most 
simple order, however urgent the case, cannot be obtained from 
the government without a difficulty, gestation, and delay that is 
quite incrodibio.* 4 • 

Sir John Mope to sir John Mooi'e, Madrid, Nov. 20, 1808. 

‘ It is perfectly evident that they’ (the junta) ‘axe altogether 
without a plan as to thoir future mnitanr operations, either m the 
cade bf sttCCOss or jaisfortune. Every branch is affected by thb 
disjbinted and incmciont construction of their govemineut.* 

VOL. I, It K 
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Mt. Sina/ri to sir John, Moortf Madrid, Oot. 18, 1808. 

* Lord William Bentinck, as well as myself, hare made fepeat^ 
represcntetions, and I have given in paper after paper to 
something like profnptitude and vigour j but though loaded with 
fair promwes in the commencement, we scarcely quit the mem* 
hers of toe junta before iheir attention is absorbed in petty 
pursuits, and the wrangling which impedes even the simplest 
arrangements necessary for the interior government of a coun^.* 
. . , * In short, we are doing what we can, not what we wish ; 
and I assure you we have infamous tools to work with.' 

IHUo. SeDllle, Jan, 2, 1809. 

* Morla’s treason is ahus^ but passed over ; and toe arrival 
of money from Mexico, which is really the arrival of spoil for the 
French, seems to have extinguishea every sentiment the bad 
views and the desperate state of things ought to have created.' 

I>Uto, Jam,, 10, 1809. 

* Castafios, Heredia, Castelar, and Gtilluzzo are all here. These 

unfortunate officers are cither prisoners or culprits, waiting the 
decision of government on their conduct in the late transactions. 
If the state of affairs should allow the government to continue in 
existence, they will probably wait many months, for no determi- 
nation is to be ejyected from people who have in no one 
instance punished guilt or rewarded merit since they ruled the 
countiy. The junta indeed, to say the truth, is at present 
absolutely null, and although they represent the sovereign autho- 
rity, I have never witnessed the exercise of their power for the 
public good.* ' 

Mr, Frore to sir John Moore, Las Santos, Lee, 16, 1808. 

* The subject of toe ships in Cadiz had not escaped me, but I 
thought it so vei^ danaerous to suggest to the junta any idea 
except that of living ana dying on Spanish ground, that I avoided 
the mention of any subject that could seem to imply that I enter- 
lained any other prospeots.’ 

SncTiOjr VII.— HeiAWSG tkb Passivis Statjj m th* 

B,r John MoorJs Jom^xal, Lee. 9, 1808. 

* Ibis piu*t too people are passive. We 8nd toe greatest 
di^fficiiHy to get people to bring in miration.’ 

Joist jUfeww to Mr, Frere, Lee, 28, 1808. 

* If the'S|i|p|grd8 are cntousiiasfic, or much interested to toil 
eause^ tMi^ppiidact is the most extraordinary that was erer 
exhibitodi* 
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fiiV John Moore to hrd Casthreagli^ Astorga, Ike, 81, 1808. 

‘ I amved hero yiestcrday, where contrary to hia protniso, and 
to my expectation, I found the marquis la Uomana, with a great 
part of his troops. JJfohody can describe his troops to he worse 
than he does, and ho complains as much as we do of the indiffc- 
renoe of the inhabitants, his disappointment at their want of 
enthusiasm ; and said to mo in direct terms, that had he known 
how things were, he would neither have accepted the command, 
nor have returned to Spain, With all this, however, he talks of 
attacks and movements which are quite absurd, and then returns 
to the helpless state of his army and of the country.' 

Mr, Stuart to sir John Moores Nov. 17, 1808 

‘The tranquillity of Madrid is truly wonderful.' 

Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Dec. 6, 

‘ Dosiitute as ue are of magazines, and without receiving even 
a sliow of assistance either from the government or inhabitants 
of the country, who, on the contrary, in many instances, even 
thw^ortod our plans aud measures, wo could not have adianccd 
without exposing ourselves to almost certain destruction.’ 

Sir David Baird to lord Castlereagh, Astorga, Nov, 22, 1808. 

‘ Major Stuart, of the 96th regiment, who was despatched in 
front of this place to obtain information, reports that the inha< 
bitants appear perfectly depressed by their losses, and seem to 
abandon all hope of making a successful resistance.' 

Captain Carrol to sir John Moore, Dec. 17, 1808. 

* On my arrival at Oviedo all was confusion and dismay; the 
confidence between the people, the army, and the junta destroyed.’ 

• , . * Is it to be expected that; the peasantry can be as hearty 
in the cause of patriotism as if they were treated with justice P’ 

Limt Boothbg to sir J, Moore, La Puebla, Jan. 1, 1809. 

‘ The Spanish soldiers now here (about 700) are merely on their 
Vay to tho marquis de la Bomana; and as to any neighbouring 
passes, there are no people whom I can call upon to occupy them, 
or should expect to defend them, however naturally strong they 
may be, for I see no people who are thinkina: of the enemy's 
advance witli any sentiments b^ond passive msliko, and hopes 
of proteotwm from God and the English army.* 

getaral Fan^s Journal, 18064^. 

' Bive hunebfid and twenty-nine miles of oux marches have been 
in Spain, and notwithstanding all we have read about Spei^ish 
patriotism, we hate never been joined by one man, nor have we 
aeen one eet^gs inarm, The people have ofiked tts ao assistance ; 
while not even a carter a guide have been to be procutedJjUt by 
K K 2 
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Jhrcet and by that measure we have generaUy been obliged to 
obtain our quarters. How our ministers coula have beq^ so'de^ 
ceived as to the state of the country is inconceivable.’ 

The^Hnpeqf Nevfchaiel to the duke of Dalmatia, Dee. lU, 1808. 

‘ The city of Madrid is quite tranquil, the shops are all open, 
the public amusements are resumed.^ 

General Th&avenot to the prince of Neufchatel, St. Sebastian, 
29^A Nov. 1808. 

‘ The successes obtained by the armies of the emperor, and 
those which ore also foreseen, begin to moke a sensible impres- 
sion upon the authorities of the country, who become froiA day 
to day more aflable towards the French, and more disposed to 
consider the king as their legitimate sovereign.’ 

The commandant Meslin to the prince of Neufchatel, Vitoria, 
mh Nov. 1808. 

* The public feeling is still bad, still incredulous of our successes.’ 
. , * As to the tranquiUity of the country, it appears certain.’ 

Mr. Frere to sir John Moore, Merida, Dec. lA, 1808. 

' A thousand barriers would be interposed against that deluge of 
panic which sometimes overwhelms a whole nation, and of wdiich 
at one time 1 was afraid 1 saw the beginning in this country.’ . . 
* The extinction of the popular enthusiasm in this country, and 
the means which exist for reviving it, would lead to a very long 
discussion.’ 

Section Vip.— M iscellaneous. 

Lord CoUingwood to sir JET. Dalrymple, Occam, Cadiz, 
Junen, 1808. 

* At Minorca and Majorca they describe themselves to be strong, 
and having nothing to apprehend. However, they made the pro- 
posal for entering into a convention with us for their defence, and 
m the course of it demanded money, arms, and the protection of 
the fleet. When, in return for them, it u as inquired that their 
fleet should be given up to us, to be held for their king Ferdinand, 
or that a part of them should join our squadron against tlie 
enemy, they rejected all those proposals : so that whatever we 
did for them was to be solely for the honour of having their 
friendship.’ 

Captain Wkiitingham to sir New Dalrgmple, June 12, 1808. * 

*12ihJime. I returned to Zeres at three o’clock, i.iif. The 
general se^for me, and requested 1 would go without delay to 
Gibraltuu^d inform lieat.-general sir Hew lM^m}de that he at 
niesent mmpied Carmona with three thousand men (regulars) 
Hs hea^^quarters at Htrera, where his regular force would 
Ima^t to twelve thousand men; that it was not his intention to 
ntwpt to defend Seville; tliat the heavy train of artillery, eOn* 
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sistin^; of eighty pieces, was already embarked for Cadiz, under the 
pritext that they were wanting for the defence of its works j and 
that cT^rything was prepared ^r burning the homess, timbers, 
&c. &c., of the field pieces ; that he intended to fall gradually 
back upon Cadiz, if forced to retreat; and that he did not at pre- 
sent desire that any English troops should be landed till tneir 
numbers should amount to eight or ten thousand men, lest the 
ardour of the people should oblige him to commence an ofiensive 
system of warfare before the concentration of a considerable 
Spanish and English force should afford reasonable hopes of 
success.' 

Qajpt. Wliittingkam to sir S. Dalrymple, Virerat June 29, 1808. 

*The president approves of the idea, condemned the policy 
which had led Spain to attempt to establish manufactures by force, 
and showed clearly that the result had boon the loss of a eon- 
siderable branch of the revenue, the increase of smuggling, and 
consequently an enormous expense, in the pavment of nearly 
one hundred thousand custom or rather excise olheera, distributed 
about the country, and the ruin of numberless families seduced 
by the prospect of immediate profit to engage in illicit traffic.' 

Lord William Betiiinch to sir JL. DalrympUt Madrid, 

Oct, 2, 1808. 

* A passage of lord Castlereagh's letter, of which I received 
from you a copy, instructed you, if possible, to ascertain the 
intentions of the Spanish government after the expulsion of the 
French. Though not positively directed by you to ask this in- 
formation, yet the occasion appeared to make the question so 
natural, and seemingly of course, and even necessary, that I 
availed myself of it, and gave to general Castafios, to be laid be- 
fore count Florida Blanca, a memorandum of which I enclose a 
copy, marked A.’ 

Extract from the copy marked A. 

* It seems probable, in such case, that no diversion could be 
more effectual or more formidable to Buonaparte than the march 
of a large combined British and Spanish army over the Pyrenees, 
into that part of France where there are no fortified places to 
resist their passage into the very heart of the country, and into 
that part where great disaffection is still believed to exist.’ 

No. XIV. 

JtISnPICAl.X)RT EXTllAOTS FROM SIR JOHN MOORE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir J, Mime to Mr, Frere, Salamanca, Fov, 27, 1808. 

* The movements of the Erenoh give us little time for discus- 
sion. As soon as the British army has formed a junction, I must, 
upon the supposition that Gastanos is either beaten or retreated^ 
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marph upon Madrid, and tlu'ow myaolf into tlie heart of Spain, 
and thus run all risks and share the fortunes of the Spanish 
nation, or I must fall back upon Portugal.' ... * The moVemcut 
into Spain is one of greater hazard, as my retreat to Cadiz or 
Gibraltar must be very uncertain. I shall be entirely in the 
power of the Spaniards; bat perhaps this is worthy of risk, if the 
government and people of Spain are thought to have still suffi- 
sient energy, and the means to recover from their defeats; and 
by collecting in the south bo able, with the aid of the British 
army, to resist, and finally repel, the formidable attack which is 
prepared against them.’ 

Sir John Moore's Jovmalt Salamancat Nov. 30, 1808. 

* In tho night of the 28th T received an express from Mr. Stuart, 
at Madrid, containing a letter from Heut.-coloftcl Doyle, an- 
nouncing the defeat of Caatofios* army near Tudela. They scorn 
to have made but little resistance, and are, like Blake’s, flying; 
this renders my junction with Baird so extremely hazardous that 
I dare not attomot it; but even were it made, W'hat chance has 
this army, now tnat all those of Spain are beaten, to stand against 
the force ^hich must be brought against iiP The French have 
eighty thousand in Spain, and thirty thousand were to arrive in 
ti's enfy days from tho 15th of this month. As long as Castafioa’ 
army remained there was a hope, but I now see none. I am 
therefore determined to withdraw the army.’ 

Ditto, Dec. 9. 

* After Castanos’ d<‘feat, the Preueh marched from Madrid, the 
inhabitants flew to arms, barrieadoed their street, and sh ore to die 
rather than submit. Tiiis h as arrested t he progress of the French, 
and Madrid still holds out: thi|i is the first instance of enihusuistn 
shown; there is a chance that the example may bo followed, and 
tho people bo roused ; in w hieb case there is still a chajicc that 
this eouniiy may be saved. ^ Uiwn this chance I liavo stopped 
Baird’s retreat, and am taking measures to form our junction 
whilst the French are wholly occupied with Madrid. We are 
bound not to abandon the cause as long as, there is hope; hut tlm 
courage of the populace of Madrid may fail, or at any rate they 
may not be able to resist; in short, in a moment tilings may be 
as bad as ever, unless the whole C50\intry is animated and flock to 
the aid of tho capital, and in this part the people are passive,' 

Sir John Moore to lord Casthreagh, Salamanca, Dec. 10, 1808, 

^ I certainly think (he cause dt*.sporate, because I see no deter- 
mined spirit anywhere, unless it bo at 25aragoza. There is, how- 
ever, a chance, and whilst there is that 1 think myself botmd to 
run all risks to support it. I am now difterently situated from 
what X was O^tafios was defeated: X hare been jomed by 
general Hopi, the artillery, and all the cavaliy (lord Pa^jet, with 
tipreo reghnents, Is at Toro); and my Junctmn with sir t)avid 
Baird is though X have not heard from him since I ordered 
Idm retfim to Astorga.’ 
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Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, Sahagun, Dee* 12. 

**1 ^aU tiireaten the French communications and create a 
dirersion, if the Spaniards can avail themselves of it; but the 
French have in the north of Spain from eighty to ninety thou- 
sand men, and more are expected. Your lordship, may, there- 
fore, judge what will be our situation if the Spamards do not 
display a determination veiy different to any they have shown 
hitherto.* 

Sir John Moords JotM^l, Sahagun, Dec. 24, 1808. 

‘ I gave up the march on Carrion, which had never been under- 
taken out with the view of attracting the enemv's attention from 
the armies assembling in the south, and in the hope of being able 
to strike a blow at a weak corps, whilst it was still thought the 
British army was retreating into Portugal ; for this I was aivaro 
I risked infinitely too much, but something I thought was to be 
risked for the honour of the service, and to make it apparent that 
wo, stuck to the Spaniards long after they themselves had given 
up their cause as lost.’ 

Sir J. Moore to lord Castlereaght Coruna, Jan. 13, 1809. 

* Your lordship knows that had I followed my own (minion as a 
military man, I should ]iav(3 retired with the army from Salamanca. 
The Spanish aimies were then beaten; there was no Spanish 
force to which we could unite; and from th(3 character of the 
government, and the disposition of the inhabitants, 1 was satis- 
fied that no efforts would be made to aid us, or favour the cause 
in which they were engaged. I was sensible, hpweyer, that the 
apathy and indifferpnoe of the Spaniards would never have been 
believed; that had the British been withdrawn, the loss of the 
cause would have been imputed to their retreat; and it w^os 
necossarv to risk this army to convince the people of England, as 
well as the rest of Europe, that the Spaniards had neither the 
power nor Ihe indinatioii to make any efforts for themselves. It 
was for this reason that I marched to Sahagun. As a diversion 
it has succeeded. I brought the whole disposable force of the 
French against this army,, and it has been allowed to follow it, 
witliout a single movement being made by any of what the 
Spaniards call armies to favour its retreat. 


No. XV, 

Tflfis despatdh^from the count of Belvedere to the count of 
Florida Blanca, relative to the battle of Gamonftl, is an example 
of the habitual exaggerations of the Spanish generals. 

fFranslatian.] 

Since say arrival at Burgos I have been attacked by the enemy; 
iu two affairs I repulsed him; but to-day, after having sustained 
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Lis fire for tbirtccn Lours, Le rluir^jed me T^itL double my force, 
besides cavalry, as I believe he Lad three tbousutid of the latter, 
and six thousand infantry at least, and I, Lave suffered sp mffeh 
that I Lave retired on Lerma, and mean to assemble my army at 
Aranda d© Ducro. I have sustained a great loss in men, equipage, 
and artillery; some guns Lave been saved, but very Don 
Juan Hehestrosa, v;'Lo commanded in tLe action, distinguished 
himself, and made a most glorious retreat; but as soon as the 
cavalry attacked, all was confusion and disorder. I shall send 
your excellency the particulars W an officer when they can be 
procured. The volunteers of Zafra, of Sezena, of Valencia, and 
the first battalion of infantry of Tnixillo, and the provincials of 
Badajos, had not arrived at Burgos, and consequently 1 shall be 
able to sustain myself at Aranda, but they are without cartridges 
and ammunition. 1 lament that the ammunition at Burgos could 
not be brought off. The enemy followed me in small numbers; 
I am now retiring (10 p.m.), fearing they may follow me iu 
the morning. I yesterday heard from general Blake, that he 
feared the enemy would attack liim to-day, but his dispositions 
frustrated the enemy’s designs, beginning the action at eleven 
at night. (Signed) Conde de Belvedebe. 


No. XVI. 

EXTRACT FROM A LKITER FROM THE DUKE OF DALMATIA 
TO THE AUTHOR. 

‘ Dans la m^me Icttre que voua m’avez fait Thonneur de m’deiirc, 
vous me pricz aussi, Monsieur, de vous donner quelques lumi^res 
sur la poursuitc de Mr. le g|n^rBl sir John Moore, quand il fit sa 
retraite sur la Corogno en 1809. Je ne pense pas que vous 
dosiricz des details sur cette operation, car ils doivent vous ^ifcre 
parfaitement connus, mais je saisirai avec ernpressement Toeco- 
sion que vous me procures pour rendre a la memoire do sir John 
Moore le t^moignage que ses dispositions furentloujours les plus 
convenables aux ciroonstances, et qu’en profittant habillemont 
des avantages que les localit^s pouvaient lui oi!Hr pour seconder 
sa valeur, 3 m’opposa parfcout la resistance la plus mergique etla 
mioux calcul^c; enst ainsi qu’il trpuva une mort glotieuse detant 
la Oorogne au milieu d’un combat qui doit honorer son souvenir. 

‘Pam, ce 15 Novemhre^ 1824' 


N 0 .XVIL 

LEItER PROM MR. CANNING TO MR. FllERE. 

! ^ London, Lee. 10, 1808. 

Sib, —The messenger, Mills, arrived yesterday with youf 

despatches, No.'lO to 26 inclusive; the same time advices 

yvere rccrivod from lieutenant-general sir David Baird, dated on 
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the 29th ultimo at Astorga, which state that general to hare 
re(Airc^ mtelligence from sir John Moore of the complete defeat 
of general Oastanos’s array, and of the determination taken by 
sir John Moore, in consequence, to fall back upon Portugal, 
while SUP David Baird is directed by sir John Moore to re-embark 
his troops, and to proceed to the Tagus. Thus at the same 
moment at which I receive from you the caution entertained in 
your Ho. 20, that a retreat into Portugal would be considered 
by the central junta as indicating an intention to abandon the 
cause of Spain, Jiis majesty’s government receive the information 
that this measure has actually been adopted, but under circum- 
stances which, it is to be supposed, could not have been in the 
contemplation of the central junta. To obviate, however, the 
possibility of such an impression as you apprehend being pro- 
duced upon the Spanish government by the retreat of the British 
armies, I lose no time iu conveying to you his majesty’s com- 
mands, that you should forthwith give the most positive assur- 
ance, that the object of this retreat is no oilier than that of 
effecting in Portugal the junction which the events of the war 
have unfortunately rendered impracticable in Spain, wi^ the 
purpose of preparing the whole army to move forward again into 
Spain whenever and in whatever direction their services may bo 
best employed in support of the common cause. In proof of 
this intention, you will inform the Spanish government, that an 
additional reinforcement of cavalry is at this moment sailing for 
Lisbon, and that the British army iu Portugal will be still 
further augmented, if necessary, so as to make up a substantive 
and effective force, adequate to any operation for which an 
opportunity may be offered in the centre or south of Spain, 
according to the course which the war may take. But while 
you make this communication to the Spanish government, it is 
extremely necessary that you should accompany it with a dis- 
tinct and pressing demand' for the communication to you and to 
the British general of whatever be the plan of operations of the 
Spanish armies. Sir John Moore complains that he had not 
received the slightest intimation of any such plan at the date 
of lus la^t despatch of the 20th ultimo; and I am afraid the 
appointment which you mention in your Ho. 20, of general 
Morla to discuss with the British commanders the mode of 
co-operation between the British and Spanish armies, will not 
have taken place till after the defeat of the Spanish armies will 
have . entirely disposed -of that question for the present. The 
language of sir David Baird, with respect to defect of informa- 
tion, is precisely the same as that of sir John Moore. Sir David 
Baird has indeed had the advantage of some intercourse with 
the marquis de la llomana; but the marquis de la Bomaua 
himself does not appear to have been in jpossession of any part 
of the views of his government, nor to have received any dis- 
tinct account of the numhers, state, or destination even, of either 
of the armies which he was himself appointed to command. 
The British government has most cautiously aud scrupulously 
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abstained from interfering in any of tlie councils of the junta, or 
presuming to suggest to them by what plan they slioufj^ defrnd 
their country. But when the question is as to the c<^peration 
of a British force, they have a right and it is their duty to 
require that some plan should have been formed, and heii^ 
formed, should be communicated to the British commander, in 
order ihat be may judge of, and (if he shall approve) may be 
prepared to execute the share intended to be assigned to him. 
You will recollect, that the army which has been appropriated 
by his majesty to the defence of Spain and Portugal is not 
merely a considerable part of the disposable force of this 
conntij; it is, in fact, the British army. Tlie country has no 
other force disposable. It may, by a great effort, reinforce the 
army for an adequate purpose; but another army it has not to 
send. The proposals, therefore, which arc made, somewhat too 

» , for appending parts of this force, sometimes to one of 
^ anish armies, sometimes to another, and the facility with 
which its services are called for, wherever the exigency of the 
moment happens to press, are by no means suited to the nature 
of the force itself, or consonant to the views with which his 
majesty has consented to employ it in Spain. You are already 
apprised by my former despatch (enclosing a copy of general 
Moore’s instructions), that the British army must bo kopt 
together xmder its own commander, must net as one body for 
some distinct object, and on some settled plan. 

It will decline no difficulty, it will shrink from no danger, when, 
through that difficulty and danger, the commander is enabled to 
see his way to some definite purpose. But, in order to this, it 
will be necessary that such purpose should have been previously 
arranged, and that the British army should not again be left, as 
that of sir John Moore and sir David Baird have recently been, in 
the heart of Spain, without one word of infonnation, except such 
as could pick up from common rumour, of the evonto passing 
aro\ind them . Previously, therefore, to general sir John Moored 
again entering Spain, it wUl be expected that some clear expo- 
sition should be made to him of the system upon which the 
Spaniards intend to conduct the war; the points which they mean 
to contest with the advancing enemy, and those which, if pressed, 
by a scries of reverse, they mtimately propose to defend. 

OPhe part assigned to the British army in the combined opera- 
tion must be setoled with sir John Moore, and he will be found 
not nnambitions of that in which he may be opposed most directly 
to the enemy. courage and constancy didplay^ by the 
junt^ under thp reverses, are in the highest degree wortl^ of 

admiration.^ ^ A.ndif they shall persevere in the same spirit,' and 
can rouse the counfry to adequate exertions, there is h6 reaifOh 
to despair of the ultimate safety of Bpain. But it is moit . 
earnestly to be hoped that the same eonfldfence which they 


* The extract which follows this letter famishes a ourbus comment on 
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appear to have placed in the ability of their armies, under Blake 
and* Oasta£os, to resist the attacks of the enemy, trill not be 
again adopted as their guide, again to deceive them in the 
ulterior OMrations of the war. ll is to be hoped that they will 
weigh ww their really existing means of defence gainst the 
means of attack on the part of the enemy, and that it tliey find 
them unequal to maintain a line of defouco as extended as they 
have hitherto attempted to maintain, they will at once fall back 
to that point, wherever it may he, at which they can be sure that 
their stand will be permanent and their resistance eflectual. It 
is obvious that unless they can resist effectually in the passes of 
the Guadarama, or in the Sierra Morena, the ultimate point of 
retreat, after a series of defeats more or less numerous and 
exhausting, according as they shall the sooner or the later make 
up their minds to retreat, is Cadiz. Supported by Cadiz on one 
side, and by the fortress of Gibraltar on the other, the remaining 
armies of Spain might unquestionably make such a stand, as no 
force which iVance could bring against them could ovei^towerj 
and the assistance of the Britiim army would be in this situation 
incalculably augmented by the communication with Gibraltar and 
the sea. f am aware of the jealousy with which the mention of a 
British force of any sort coupled with the name of Cadiz will bo 
received. But tbo time seems to be arrived at which we must 
communicate with each other (the Spanish government and Eng- 
land) without jealousy or reserve. His majesty has abjured, m 
the face of the world, any motive of interested policy, —you are 
authorized to repeat in the most solemn manner, if necessary, 
that abjuration. But if in the midst of such sacrifices and such 
exertions as Great Britain is maluDg for Spain; if after having 
foregone all objects of partial benefit, many of which the state of 
Spam (if we had been so ungenerous as to take that advantage of 
it) would have brought within our reach, the fair opinion of the 
British ^vemment cannot be received without suspicion ; there 
is little hope of real cordiality continuingto subsist under reverses 
and misfortunes, such as Spain must but too surely expect, and 
such as are at idl times the tests of sincerity and confidence. It 
is the opinion of the British government, that the last stand (if all 
else fiul) must be mado at Cadiz. It is the opinion of the British 
government, that this stand will bo mado in vain only if the 
necessity of resorting to it is too late acknowledged, and the 
means of making it effectually not providently prepared. It is 
the opinion of the British government that on no account should 
the nav^ means of ^ain be suffered to fall, into the hands of 
Ermwe, gr those of Erance to be recovered by her. It is their 
ppimon this maybe prevented; but to prevent it» the objeot 
must be ftmrly looked at beforehand; and it, is hoped imt a spirit 
of distrust unworthy both of those who entertain it, and of those 
withrespect to whom . it is entertained, will not be suffered to 
interfere between an object of so great importance and the means 
of ensurii:ig its acoomplishment. It is absolutely necessary to 
lose no time in bring^ this subject fairly before the Spanish 
government^ and if, in doing so, you should see either in M* 
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Ccvnllos or in count Florida Blanca luurkis of that diestrust and 
suspicion which must fatally affect any measure of co-oj^r^tion 
between the British and Spanish forces, it will be right^at you 
should at once anticipate the subject, and you are at liberty to 
communicate this despatch itb extenso^ as the surest mode of 
proving the openness with which the British government is 
desirous of acting, and the disdain which it would feel of any 
imputation upon its disinterestedness and sincerity. But while 
this object is thus to be stated to the central government, it is not 
to this object alone that the services of the British army are to 
be appropriated. The commandor-in-chief will have both the 
authority and the inclination to listen to any proposal for any 
other practical undertaking. And it is only in the event of no 
such object or undertaking being presented to him in Spain, that 
ho is directed to confine himself to the defence of Portugal. 

I am, &c &c. (&c. 

(Signed) Geoiioe Canning. 

Extracts from a Letter from Mr. Canning to Mr. Frere 

OF THE SAME HATE AS THE ABOVE. 

December 10, 1808. 

* The timely i)reparation of the fleets of France and Spain, now 
in the harbour of Cadiz, is also a point to bo pressed by you with 
earnestness, but at the same time with all the delicacy which 
belongs to it. In the event of an emigration to America, it is 
obvious that this preparation should he made beforehand. A^d 
in the case of this project not being adopted, and of a resolution 
being taken to defend Cadiz to Sie utmost, it would still be 
desirable that the fleets should be prepared for removal to 
Minorca, in order to be ou^t of the reach of any use which the 
disafiected in Cadiz (of wlfom general Morla is represented to 
have expressed considerable apprehensions) might be disposed to 
make of them for compromise with tho enemy. 

Extract from a Letter from Mr. Canning to Mr. Frere. 

December 11, 1808. 

* Sir, — Complaints have been justly made of the manner in which 
the British troops, particularly those under sir David Baird, have 
been received in Spain. 

‘ The long detention of sir David Baird’s corps on board the 
transports at Corufia may but too probably have contributed to 
render the diffculties of a iuRction between the two parts of tho 
British army insurmountable, by civingthe enemy time to advance 
between them. In addition to it is stated, that there was a 
total Wani of pi^eparation for supply of any so^, and the unwil- 
iingness with whieh those supplies appeared to have been admi- 
Hisj^ad, bavoiundoubtedly occasioned as much disappointment 
as ineonvenienoe to the Bntieh commanders. Unless some change 
is offfected in, these partkmlars w hen tho army again moves into 
BpaiUf the advance of the Britisli troops through that cohntiy 
be attended with more difficulty than a march through a 
mils ootihtiy,’ 
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No. XVIII. 

ABS^EACT OF THE MILITARY FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1808. 
Extracted from the A^jutant-genoral’a returns. 

Cavalry ! 80,000 

Foot guards 6, 000 

Infantry of the line 170,000 

Artillery 14,000 

Total 220,000 

Of these between 60 and 60,000 were employed in the Colonies in India, 
the remainder were disposable, because from 80 to 100,000 militia, differ- 
ing from the regular troops in nothing but the name, were sufBicient for 
the home duties. If to this force we add 30,000 marines, the militaiy 
power of England must be considered prodigious. 

RETURN OF BRITISH TROOPS EMBARKED FOR PORTUGAL 
AND SPAIN IN 1808. 


Commanded by Sir A. Wellesley; em- 
barke<l at Cork the 1 5th, 1 6th, and 
17th Juno, 1808 ; sailed 12th July; 
landed at Mondego, August Ist. 

Commanded by geiierals Acland and 
Anatmther ; embarked at Harwich, 
July 18th and 19ih ; landed at Ma* 
ccira, Augu’st 20th, 1808. 

Commandi^ by general Spencer; em- 
barked at Cadiz; landed at Mondego, 
August 3rd. 

Commanded first by sir John Moore, 
secondly by sir Harry Hurrard ; em- 
barked at PortsmouUi, April, 1808 ; 
sailed to the Baltic ; returned, and 
sailed to Portugal, July 31st; lauded 
at Macoira, August 29th. 

Landed at Lisbon, Dec. Slst, 1808. 

Embarked at Gibralt:i.r, sailed Aug. 14; 
landed at the Tagus in September. 

Commanded by general Beresford; em- 
barked at Madeira, sailed Aug. i7th; 
landed at the Tagus in September. 

Commanded by general C. Stewart; 
embarked at Gravesend ; landed at 
Lisbon, September Ist. 

Commanded by sir D. Baird; embarked 
at Falmouth, smled Oct. 0 ; arrived 
at Coruha 19th Oct., landed 2dtli do. 

Two regiments sent rotmd to Lisbon 
from sir D. Baird's force. 

Commanded lord Paget ; embarked 
at Portsmouth ; landed at CkmiAa, 
October 30th. 

Add ttm regiments swt to tlsbob brota 
CoruBa. 

drand total, of which 800 were artiff- 
frain, audccM9(^ 


Artillery. 

Citralry. 

j l..(>ntr)r. 

Tout. 

357 

340 

8688 

9394 

879 

... 

4323 

4702 

GO 


4647 

4713 

712 

563 

10,049 

11,324 

iSG 

672 

943 

1 

672 i 
1120 , 

94 

... 

920 

1023 ' 

... 

672 


i 

672 

798 

... 

10,271 

j 

11,069 ^ 

... 


1622 

1622 

... 

£021 

... 

2021 

£592 

4277 

41,472 

46,719 , 
1622 




48,841 

i 
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No. XIX. 

RETURNS OP KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING, ‘OP THE 
ARMY UNDER THE COMMAND OF SIR* A. WEU^ESLEy. 


1808. 

August. 

j OFFIC***. 

1' mx. 

1 TOTAI. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Misiiii!;. 

1 Killed. 

Wounded. 

1 Missing. 

15th— BrlUos ... 

1 

1 

0 

;■ 1 

5 

21 

: 29 

17tli — Rori^a ... 

4 

19 

4 

; 66 

316 

70 

479 

2iBt — Vimiero . 

4 

35 

2 

, 181 

499 

49 

720 

Grand total for ) 
the campaign | 

9 

56 


, 108 

820 

1 

140 

1228 


No. XX. 

BRITISH ORDER OP BATTLE. RORTCA, ITtli AUGUST, 1808. 

£xtrad«(l from the Adjutant'gencrars states. 

Kcgimonta. 

I 5th 

1st brigade, major-general Uill... < 0th 


( S8th 

Riglit 8rd ditto, major-general Nightin- 1 29th 

wing. gale | 82nd 

( 45th 

5th ditto, C. Crawfurd < 50th 

( 91st 

'^4th brigade, brigadier-general J 6th 
Bowes \ 82nd 

Left 

wing major-general Ferguson | 40th 


2780 

1722 7246 


wing. 


Pane ( 60th, 5th bn. 

Artilleiy, 18 guns, 6 and 9lbg.. 


i Ih&niiy of the line... 1000 1 


< Light troops ............ 400 V 

{ Oatalry 250 j 


2744 ; 

1829^ 


2681* 

.5846 

1886 j 


660 

600 

240 

240 

.... 18,992 

1 

1,060 


pertugaese, 

Onuid total, Britisli and Portuguese, including sick men, &o. fto. 15^642 
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No, XXL 

BWTISH ORDEU OP BATTLE. VIMIEUO, 21st AUGUST, 1803. 
Extracted {‘rom the Adjutant-genci-al’s states. 


wing* ' brigade, general Hill 


Centre. 


Regiments. 
5th 
9th 
38th 
( 50th 

" 6 ditto, brigadier-general Fane , < 60th 

' ( 95th, 2nd bn. 

roth 

7th ditto, brigadier-general An- 43rd, 2nd bn. 

^ struther 52nd, 2nd bn. 

i97th 


2780 2780 


2293 \ 

i m 


“ 1 2060 j 


2nd brigade, major-general Fer- i 

S'-” Inrt 

8rd ditto, major-general Night- ( 29th 

Left ingale ( 82nd 

^ing. ^.1 

4th ditto, brigadier-gen, Bowes | 

8th ditto, major-general Aoland. . . j 

( 45ih 

Reserve 5th brigade brig. -gen. 0. Crawfurd 60th 

( 91st 


I 7012 


I 2681 

jl722 

j 1829 j 
1380 > 

2744 2744 


060 660 


Artillery, 18 guns, 6 and 9 lbs 

Cavalry, 20th light dragoons 240 240 

Total British 18,989 

Portogue«e, ootael Trjut | ““ j 1,«50 

Grand total, including sick, wounded, and missing 20,639 


No. XXIL 

RETURN OP RIR HEW DALRYMPLB'S ARMY, OCT. 1, 1808, 
Head-quarters, BemRca. 



Pit for Sttty. 

IlotpitkI. 

[ D«tieh«d. 

Total. 

Oavaliy . 

1,402 

128 

28 

1,558 

AriiUeiy . 

2,091 

146 

6 

2,248 

Inlantry . 

25,678 

3196 

454 

29,828 

Total. 

29,171 

8470 

488 


(}ran4 total, iuoluding artificers, waggon train, 

&o. Ao... 

83.129 
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No. XXIII. 

EMBARKATION RETURN OP THE FRENCH ARMY TODER 
GENERAL JUNOT. 


Irilkntry ...273! 15,860 i522078' 0;4e'328lil7895 22,63.5. 13 

Cavalry ... <JS 1,7221176^. l! 1 195 1,974. 

ArtilU;iy... 21 1,015 472' 1,121 

Enffinecrs * 14 17. 


Guns ]0 8 11)8. 

Ditto 16 4 lbs. 30 

Ilowitisors 4 6 inch. ' 

Grand total, 25,747 nion, 1655 horses, and 30 pieces of artilleiy. 

Note. — On the staff of each division there are — 

1 General of division. 1 Inspector of reviews. 

2 Generals of brigade. 1 Commissary of engineers* 

7 Aides-de-camp, 2 Officers of engineers. 

i 1 General. 

Artillery < 4 Colonels. 

( 2 Chefs-de-bataUlon, 

« . (1 Colonel. ) The remainder in th 

12 Captains. J divisions, . 


No, XXIV. 

THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM A MINUTE MADE BY 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK IN 1808 

Proves that sixty thonsand men could have been provided for 
the campaign , of 1S08-9 in Spain, without detriment to Other 
Bcrviees : 

'There are at present in For- ( Oavaliy 1^040 | a, 

j Infantiy, 34 battalions 29,800 1 ® * 

• 0ti4er ordoB to enitark | 

Dotd.;,..;' 46,278 
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*Of this force the fiOtli dragoons and eight battalions should remain in 
Po^togal. The disposable force would then be — 


Prom Portugal 

Under orders 

Force to bo dratvn from Sicily 

Citvairr. 

. 1,813 
. 8,200 

InfHDtrT' 

23,576 

11,419 

8,000 

Total 

'To this may be added, fjmr regiments of cavaliy ) 
and the two brigades of guards { 

. 4,. 513 
2,600 

42,994 

2,434 

Grand total 

. 7,073 

45,428 


* When to this you add four battalions of infantry, which may be 
spared, and the artillery, it will form a corps of about sixty thousand 
rank and file.* 

Note.~The details of names and strength of the regiments are 
omitted to save space. 


No. XXV. 

SIR J. MOORE’S ORDER OP BAITLE. 


Tldrd ZHvision, 
Lt.-gen. McKenzie Fraser. 

73th, 3Sth, 3rd, 43rd. 23rd. 
Oth, Gth. 

Wihnot’s brig, of artillorjr, 
G l^iccos. 

FUtnk ZSii^ade, 
nria’^dtetr-gen. C. Alton. 

1st battalion 2nd battalion 
K.G.L. K.ti.L. 


Second Division* 
Lieut'gen. rir John Hope. 

7Gth, 59th, 51at,92nd, 71st, 
3Gth. 32ud, 14th, 5th. 2iid, 
Drummond’s brig, of art. 

6 pieces. 

JRcsme. 

llfs|jor«general £. I'aget. 

21st. 28th, Istbat.Ojth, 
52n<i, 20th. 

Carthew's brig, of artit 
Icry, 6 pieces. 

Cavalry. 

Ueut.-gener;*l*iord Paget. 


jPtVaf Division. 
Lt.'gen. sir David Baird. 

8 1 St, 2Ctli, 1st, 50th. 42nd, 
411?, 1 t>t, & 3rd bat. guards, 
Bean’s brigade of ai^Uery, 
6 pieces. 

First Flank Brigade. 
Colonel R. Crawfurd. 


2ad bat. 95th, 2nd bat. 52nd, 
Ist bat. 43rd. 


3rd light dragoons K.O.L., 15th light dragoons, 10th, IStlt, 7tU hussars, 
Dowxnau*s and Kvelin’s troops of horse artiUmy, 12 pieces. 

ArtilUry Fare and Femme* 

Colonel Harding. 


3 brigades 30 pieces 

0 dittO; attachcj^iothe divudons 30 >, 


60 
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RETITUN OF SIR JOHJS MOORE’S ARMY, DECEMBER 1 % 1§08. 

e 

Extracted from the adjutant-general’s morning state of that day. 


1 Pit for 
[ Duty. 

Hospital. 

Detached. 

Total. 


Cavalry } 2,278 

182 

794 

3,254 


Artillery! 1,858 

97 


1,455 


infantry. 1 22,222 

3,756 

893 

26,871 


1 25,658 

4,085 

1,687 

31,680 

( 

■ 3d regt. left in Portugal 

Deduct...' 2,275 

1 Men composing four bat- 
1 talions, viz ^ 

SUli 

59th 1 ^^ancaandLugo. 


23,5S«S Total number under anus. 

Note. — Of 60 guns, 42 wore attached to the divisions, the 
remainder in reseiTe, with the exception of one brigade of 31bs. 


No. xxvr. 


Tun following General Return, extracted from especial regi- 
mental reporte, received at the Horse Guards, contains the 
whole number of non-commissioned officers and men, cavalry 
and infantry, lost during sir John Moore’s campaign; — 

Total. 

Lost at or previous to the arrival of J Cavalry 95 ) jngj 

the anny at the position of Lugo | Infantry ... 1302 | * 

Of this number 200 w ere left in the wine-vaults of 
Bembibrc, and nearly 600 were sti’agglers from the 
troops that marched to Vigo. . 

IxMit between the departure of the ) , « » 

am;y from IjUgo and the emlwlta- J 2G36 

tio4tgiH»aa J Infantry... 


> Cfnuid total 4033 

Of the whole number, above 800 contrived to escape to 
ingait biW lahited with tbe sick left by the regiment^ in 
that .emmte wy for^ a cor^ of 1876 meiii which being 
re-embodm UndW the name of me battalions (Hf detachments, 
di^ood setvice at Oporto and Taiavora. 

1[le pseoea of ariallery abandoned during the retreat w^ere six 
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These ^ms were landed at Coruna without the general’s know- 
led|e: they never went Ijwjyond Villa Franca, and, not being 
horsed, they were thrown down the rocks when the troops quitted 
that town. 

The guns used in the battle of Coruiia were spiked and thrown 
into the sea. 

N.B. Some trifling eiTors may possibly have crept into the 
regimental states in consequence or the difficulty of ascertaining 
exactly w^hcro each man was lost, but the inaccuracies could not 
affect the total amount above fifty men more or less. 


No. XXVII. 

The following states of the Spanish armies are not strictly accu- 
rate, because the original reports from whence they have boon 
drawn were generally very loose, often inconsistent, and some- 
times contradictory: nevertheless, it is believed that the approxi- 
mation is sufliciently close for any useful purpose. 

State I. 

Arm^ of Andalusia. 

Armed peasautrr. Rogttlam. 

1808. - . 

Idtb July, Baylon Unknown 29,000 

( Madrid ) 

let Sept, < La Mancha > 80,000 

( Sierra Moreua ) 


State II. 


Numbers of the Spanish armies in October, 1808, according to 
the reports transmitted to sir John Koore by the military 
agents. 

Anned peasantrj 
RegnUrsi. Ineorporatedwith 
the regular troops. 


Troops upon the Eb,ro, and in- Biscay 76,300 70,000 

In Catalonia 20,000 

In noamh from Aragon to Catalonia 10^000 o. 

Li Wo new levies finm Grenada 10,000 

In Aituriaa 18,000 


146,000 

20,000 

10>000 

10,000 

18,000 


Total 123,000 80,000 

Grand total 203 030 


Ll2 
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State 1X1. 

lloal numbers of the Spanish armies in lino of battled in the 
months of October, November, and December, 1808. 


1st Line. 


Army of Palafox 

CavAliT- 

550 

Infantry. 

17,500 

Guns. 

20) 

Defeated and dis- 

Army of Castahos 

2200 

24,500 

481 

persed at Tudela. 

Army of Blake 

100 

30,000 

26 ] 

\ Ditto at the battles 

Army of Romana 

1404 

8,000 

25 

K of Zornoza and 

Asturians 


8,000 

...I 

1 Espinosa. 

Army of count Belvedere ... 

1150 

11,150 

30 

Ditto at Gamonal. 

Total 

5104 

09,150 

149 


Deduct Romana’s cavalry 

) 



and guns, which never ] 

1404 


25 


came into the line of battle 

1 




Tokil, brought into first line ) 
of battle 1 

4000 

99,150 

124 



%hI Line, 


IcfADtry. Cmiry. 

Were beaten at the Sorno- 
sierra. 30th November; 
General St. Juan’s diviiiion 12,000 ... .| murdered their general 

, at Talavera, December 
7th, and dispersed. 


Fugitives from Caouma), J 
commanded by g<’ner;ii > 
Heredia ) 

Fugitives from liJjike’s anny ) 
rc-organized by Koinana . j 

Asturian levies under Bal- 
hiRtcroa 


ritd from Segovia and So- 
iOOO ... pulveda, Dec. 2ud, and 
dispersed at Talavera, 7tU. 
Di^atcn at MancUla, 20tb 
6000 1400 Dec.;retiredintoGalUcia. 

Infantry dispersed there, 

6000 Were not cngage<l. 


Fugitives assembled by Gal- 
luzzo behind the Tagus ... 


6000 


Defeated and dispersed, 
24th December, by the 
4th corps, at Aimaraz. 


Total, l»ronght bto 2nd Ibo 83,000 1400 


To cover Koine’s advance there vrere on the Eliro, in Bis- i 
ca^, and in tilie Asturias, according to the Spanish and > 178,000 

i^mililady agents* reports ) 

The |«e||(tober blonght into the field was 108,160 


Kxnggemtiou,.. CO, 8.10 


JKQtc,--»Tl5ie Tcnl amount includes the sicl' in the field hospitals 
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Ko. XXVHL 


SECJTION I. -STATE OP THE FRENCH ARMY, CALLED ‘THE 
FIRST PART OF THE ARMY OP SPAIN,’ DATED OCT. 1, 
1808. 

Head-quarters, Vitoiia. 


King Joseph, commandor-in-eliief. 

General Jt>urd:in, major-general. General Belliard, chief of the staff. 


Recapitulation, extracted from the Imperial states, signed hy the prince 
of Neufcluitel. 


Officers included, present under arms. 


Division imperial guard, commanded by gen. Dorsenne 

Do rorem imporiol ge«-l , 

dannes, and other troops | ® ° 

Corps of marslial Bessicres 

Corps of marshal Noy 


Corps of marshal Moncey 10,036 
GaiTison of Fampeluna . 0,004 


Garrisons of Vitoria, Bilbao, St Sebas- 1 
tian, Tolosa, Montdragon, Salimas, [ 
Bergara, Villa Real, Yrun, andi*^' 
O'! her places of less note J 


:en. Lagrange , 


Trooi>. dUposiiM. f ) 

Vicinity or in march upon that; ^ 

plai.'O 


11th military 
division, 


Mfii. Uonn 

2,423 786 

5,417 944 

15,595 2,923 
13,750 2,417 

22,010 3,132 


8,479 1,458 


20,005 5,196 


Troops employed as inoveahlo columns ) 

in the defence of the Irontier from > 6,012 201 

Bayonne to Belgarde ) 

In Catalonia, gen. Duhesme 10,142 1,638 

Fort of Fernando, Figueras, gen. RoIHu 4,027 557 

Division of gen. Chabot 1,484 


Total 109,960 19,312 


At this period the Spaniards and the military agents uJwayi 
assertedih&t the French had only from 35 to 45,000 men pf al| weapons. 
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HTATE OP THE FHENCH AKMY, CALLED THE ^ 8EU0PD 
PART OF THE ARMY OP SPAIN/ OCTOBER 1, 180*8. 

This army, coniposcd of the troops coming from tlie grand 
army and from Italy, was by an imperial decree, dated Hb Sep- 
tember, divided into sk corps and a reserve. 

Proseut under anns. 

Mon. Horses. 

1st corps, luarsbrd Victor, duke of Belluno . 29,547 6,552 

5th do. „ Morfcier, duke of Treviso . 24,405 3,495 

(itli do., destined for Ney, duke of Elchingvn 22,694 3,945 

Infantry of the viceroy of Spain’s guards . . 1,213 

Cavalry ditto 456 551 

1st division of dragoons 8,695 3,994 

2nd ditto , 2,940 3,069 

3rd ditto 2,020 2,238 

4th auto. 8,101 3,816 

5th ditty 2,903 3,068 

Division of general Scbasiiani . , . . , 5,808 185 

5 th regiment of dragoons 556 681 

Geniuin division .......... 6,067 331 

Polish ditto 6,818 

Dutch brigade ........... 2,280 751 

Westphalian light horse I 522 559 

General Souham’s division ...... . 7,260 

General Pino’s ditto 6,803 

2^ th regiment of dragoons 664 731 

Regiment of royal Italian chusseui a . . , . 560 512 

Regiment of Napoleon’s dnigoous .... 500 474 

Artillery and engineers in uuu’oh for Perpig- 
iw'ai 1,706 l,43i) 


Total of second part . . .132,517 34,782 
Total of first part . . . .109,960 19,312 

Cdazm total. 212,477 54^1 



SECnOK n.— general state of the FREXCH army, OCTOBER loth, 1808 . 
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Grand total 319,690 men and 61,896 horsea. 
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SECTION III.— STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY OP SPAIJS 5 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON COMMANDING IN* 
PERSON, 2 oth OCIDBER, 1808. 

114S Officers of the Staff. 298 Battalions. 181 Squadrons. 

PmeHt under am*. Lelaeked. JJotpttal. Prieontri. Total. 

Men. Hor»e«, Men. Ilorie*. Men. Men. Men. Cbt, If. Art. If. 

249, 04C 6.%759 33.4.'IS 4,943 34,558 1,892 318.984 45,242 15, 49^^^ 

Grand total 318,934 mon and 60,740 horses. 

STATE OP THE FRENCH ARMY IN SPAIN, THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON COMMANDING, 15th NOVEMBER, 1808. 

Officers of the Staff, 1064. Battalions, 290. Squ<adron 9 , 181. 

jPmeni undrr armi. Delaeked. ffoepital. fritonen. Talal, 

Men, llnriH. Men. Horaei. Men. Men. Men. Car. U. A»t. I . 

25VS7C 62,480 82,245 8,295 45.107 1,995 385,228 48,920 16,8U1. 

Grand total 335,223 men and 60,728 horses. 


arCTION IV.-STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN PORTUGAL, 
iHt JANUARY, 1808. 

[Extracted from the imperial returns.] 

ConcralJunot, commander-in-chief. General Thiebault, chief of the 5 ;taff. 
Ist dmsion, general De Laborde] 

* TVa^ot battalions, 7 Bqu.adrons, 

,, Kellennan 
10 guns of 81b«. ) 

22 ,, 411)8. ^SOpioues. 

4 6 -inch howit'/.urs ] 

Under emA. 

Men. Hofuoei. 

16,190 1,114 

A t S-olamanoa, or in march to join ) ^ irnr i on,* 
UiearmyinPorUigal 


2 nd 
3rd „ 

(Javaliy 


Total 20,985 2,810 


J^erO're. 
Men. Hnrvee 

27,735 1,877 
4,796 1,296 

29,580 2,671: 


STATE OP THE FRENCH ARMY IN POIl'firGAU 
.28rd MAT, 1808. 

Under arme. JMeeM. SaeptM. /ifrethn. 

Men. Honee. Mtiu Horeea. Men. Men. Home. An, 
Prenel) S4,44< 2,788 8,449 88,084 8,580 039 

DoVeeii' OaiW, 0,899 844 174 18 141 6,084 IS 

Portuguese tnM|M P621 46S 570 284 110 5,807 234 

Total 44.057 4,217 1,881 247 8,857 02.084 8,888 889 

. iot«1......52,684 men, 4454 horses, and 36 guns. 
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EEgriON V.l-STATE OP ‘THE SECOND AUHY OP OBSEUVA 

^ t:ion op the gironde/ i«t Fi<:n. isos, spain. 

General Dupont, commanding. 

20 battalions and 1 division of cavalry, 

Ilead-quarters, Vallatlolid. 

Prt»»*t Ktdt? arm. DelaeM. llMpitul. PffeetiH. 

Mpii. Hnrw’i. Men. HarsfK. Men Sfen. Hop»m. 

20,720 2,884 1,803 834 2,277 24,809 3,218 

Total; 24,309 nion and 3,218 lioraes. 

SECl'lON VI. - STATE OP 'THE ARMY OP OBSERVATION DE 
COTE D’OCEAN,’ Ist PEB. 1808, SPAIN. 

Marshal Moncey, commanding. 

Head-quarters, Vitoria. 


PrmM mndtr armi. DtlachintiU. Jlos/ntul. 

Men. llonra. Men. Honn. M>:i. Men. lloreei. 

21,878 2,517 2,144 ... 4,4C1 28,480 2,547 

Train of the guard 226 509 


Grand total 28,711 men an^l 3,391 borsoa. 


No. XXTX. 

Tns following letters from lord Collingn ood did not come into 
niy possession before the lirst edition of the present volume was 
in the press. It will be seen that tliey corroooratc many of the 
opinions and some of the facts that I have stated, and they will 
doubtless ho road with the attention duo to the observations of 
such an honourable and able man. 

To Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

Ocem, Oibraliar, ZOth August, 1808. 

Mr DEAR SiB, — I have been in great expectation of hearing of 
your progress with the anny, and liopo the first account will be 
of your success whenever you move. I have heard nothing 
lately of Junot at Cadia; but there have been accounts, not very 
w ell authenticated, that Joseph Buonaparte, in his retiring to 
France, was stopped by the mass rising m Biscay, to the amount 
of fomrteen thousand well-armed men, which obliged him to 
peturn to Burgos, where the body of the Frendi army was 
stationed. 

At Zamgosa, the French, in making their fourteenth attack 
upon the town, were defeated, repulsed with great loss, and had 
retired from it. There is a deputy here from that city with a 
commission frohi the marquis de Palafox to request supplies* 
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Tlio first aid upon tlioir list is for ten or fifteen thousand troops. 
The deputy states they have few ref^ulars in the provincp^-«jad 
the war has hitherto been carried on by all bein^ armetl. In 
this gentleman’s conversation I observe, what I had before 
remamed in others, that he had no view of Spain beyond the 
kingdom of Aragon; and in reply to the observations I made on 
the necessity of a central govommeni. he had little to say, as if 
that had not yet been a subject of much consideration. I have 
great hope that general Castanos, Cuesta, and those captains - 
general who will now meet at Madrid, will do somethii^ efiectual 
in simplifying the government. In a conversation 1 had with 
Morla on the necessity of this, he seemed to think the juntas 
would make many difficulties, and retain their present power as 
loi^ as they could. 

I hope, my dear sir, you will give some directions about this 
puzzling island {Perexil), which it appears to me will not bo of 
any future use; but the people who are on it will suffer much in 
the winter, without habitations, except tents; I conceive the 
purpose for which it. was occupied is past, and will probably 
never return; whenever they quit it, they should bring the 
stores aw'ay as quietly as possible; for, if I am not mistaken, the 
emperor has an intention to keep them, and will remonstrate 
against their going. I hope you liavo received good accounts 
from lady Dalrymme, &c. 

^ 4I> S’ # # # # 

I am to sail to-day for Toulon, where everything mdioates an 
intention in the French to sail. Mr. Duff brought a million ot 
dollai’s to Seville, and has instructions to communicate with the 
iiuitii; but he appears to me to be too old to do it as muor Co* 
has done ; he is still there, |md I conclude will wait for your 
instructions. Mr. Markland would accept with groat thankful- 
ness the proposal you made to him to go to Valencia. 

I beg ray tod regards, &c. 

ConLIKOWOOD. 

P.S. Prince Leopold is still here, and I understand intends to 
stay until he hears from England. I have given pas^rts for 
Dupont and a number of French ofiBcers to go to Ironce on 
parole, ninety-three in number. General Morla was impatient 
to get them out of the country. The Spaniards were much 
irritated against them ; they were not safe from their revenge, 
c’rcept in St. Sebastian’s castle. 

To Sm Hew Dalrymple. 

Ocemv^ aff TonUn, (ktohm' 18 , 180 B. ' 

Mt bti^e received the favour o^ouriettcrs of tihe ' 

27tli Attest i^d 8ih September, and beg to ofler you sSiwiftrv 
congratiuaitad^'ah success of the British army in Portugal, 
which 1 hope will ha ve satisfied (he French that they not 
those invincible creatures which Buonaparte hod endCatoured to 
psersuade thwiii they were. 
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It is a liappy evMii to have roaouetl Poi tiigal from the goverii- 
Prance; and their carrying of['a little plunder is a matter 
of vefjrBeoondary consideration ; perliaps it may have the good 
effect of keeping up the animosity of the Portuguese who suffer, 
and incite them to more resistance in future. 

The great business now is to endeavour to establish that sort 
of government, and organise that sort of military force, which 
may give security to the country ; and the great difficulty in 
Portugal will be to find men w'ho are of ability to place at the 
head of the several departments, who have patriotism to devote 
themselves to its service, and vigour to maintain its indepen* 
denoe. In a country exhausted like Portugal, it will require 
much ingenious expedient to supply the want of wealth and 
of everyming military. If it is not found in the breasts of 
those to whom the people look up, Portugal will remain in a 
hapless and uncertain state still. 

I have not heard from sir Charles Cotton how he settled his 
terms witli the llussian admiral ; but as he has got possesidon of 
the ships to be scut to England, they cannot but be good. The 
hoisting the English flag on the fort which surrendered to our 
troops, I conclude, would be explained to the Portuguese as not 
to bo understood as taken possession by England for other pur- 
pose than to be restored to its prince, as was done at Madeira : 
but in this instance it ought to have been thought necessary 
to dejjrivo Biniaviu of the argument ho would have used of the 
neutrality of the Portuguese dag, with whom his nation was not 
at war, 

1 left Cadiz the moment everything in that quarter was 
pacific ; and Mr. Dufi’ arrived there with a million of dollars 
lor their use j this money was sent to the junta of Seville, where 
I am afraid there are many members unworthy of the trust. 

I have only heard once from Cox since I left that quarter. 
After getting the money, fatlier Gil seemed to have dropt his 
ccunmi^caiious with major C., and their discussions v, ere not 
of a nature to excite much public interest ; they consisted more 
in private bickerings than of grave consult for the public weal. 
Tilly seen^s to have been entirely disappointed in This project, 
both in respect to the annexation of southern Portugal to Anda- 
lusia and too pension, of 12,000 dollars for his service in the 
supreme council : of those you will bo informed by major Cox. 
I am afraid I related the proceedings to his majesty’s ministers 
of events which were passing almost- under my eye, and gave my 
opinion on them vdth too great freedom; I mean with a freedom 
that is not usual ; but they were facts of which, without being^ 
possessed, his majesty's ministers could not hate a knowledge of 
the real state of affiairs in Sx^ain $ and the sentiments those tacts 
ins^ed were necessary to explfun my motives and the rule of 
cohdnet which I pursued. And still I oonsidejC. the great and 
only danger to which Spain is now exposed is, the supposition 
that the whole nation is possessed of the same patriotism whioh» 
in Andalusia, Aragon, and Yalencia, led to sueh glorious resulti^ 
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It is far otlierwiae. Tliere aro not many Casi 'icioses, «op Guestas, 
nor Palafoxes ; and take from Spain the intluence of tho cljJVTy, 
and its beat source of power would be lost; wherever thf/mflu* 
enee is least, the war ia languid. 

I wrote to you some time since to represent the state of Cata- 
lonia. Nothing can be more indifferent to the cause than they 
appear to be ; yet the common peasantry have not less spirit nor 
less beaire to repel their enemy, They have no leaders. Palacios, 
the captain-general, slays at Villa Franca, west of Barcelona, 
talking of what he intends to do ; and the people speak of him as 
either wanting zeal in their cause or ability to direct then ; while 
the French from Barcelona and Figueras do just what they 
please. When the French attacked Gerona, he did nothing to 
succour it. The greatest discomfiture they suffered w^as from 
lord Cochrane, who, while they were employed at the siege, blow 
up the road, making deep trenches in a part where the fire of 
his ships could be brought upon ; and when they came there he 
drove them from their guns, killed many, and took some cannon. 

The French fleet is here quite ready for sea, and I am doing 
all that is in my power to meet them when they do come out. 
It is an arduous service : tho last ten days we have had gales 
of wind incessantly; the difiicuUyqfkecpingasufllciontsquadron 
is very great. 1 think the storms from those Alpine mountains 
are harder than in England, and of more duration. 

I beg my best regards to captain Balrymplc, and my siucerest 
wishes for every success to attend you. 

I am, my dear sir Hew, 

Your obedient and most h\iTnl)le servant, 

COLLTNOWOOU. 

P.S. In the letter which I wrote to you on tho state of Cata- 
lonia I represented tho necessity of sending a body of British 
troops to Catalonia. Tliero is no other prosjwct of the French 
being kept in any bounds. Tho avenues to France are as open 
now as at any time they have been. I have kept a ship always 
at Rosas Bay ; her marines have garrisoned the castle, and her 
company assisted in repairing the works. Tho French appear to 
have designs on that place. The presence of the English alone 
pi events them. If 18,000 men were hero of our army, I think 
they would make Mr. Palacio come forward, and put the whole 
country into activity, which till then I don’t thmk they ever 
will be. CoLUNOWOon. 

They want an English resident at Gerona, that they may have 
somebody to apply to for succour .... 

, [Tho rest torn off in the original.] 

$0 Sib Hew Halrymple. 

Ocean^ off Minorca^ April 8, 1809. 

Mt MAA 1 received the favour of your letter a tew days 
ago, trbieti gave me great pleasure, after all the trouble and 
vexations you have had to hear you were well. 
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1 was eiLCeudiiiglv sorry when 1 saw the anpiry mood in whi^ 
thejjwjnreniion in Portugal w'as taken up, even before the cir- 
cumstances which led to it were at aU known. Before our army 
landed in Portugal, the French force was reported to be very 
small. I rememBer its being said that a body of 6000 trooM 
was all that was necessary to dispossess Junot. I conclude the 
same sort of report went to England: and this, with the victory 
that was obtained, led people to expect the extermination of the 
few French which were supposed to be there; and when once 
the idea is entertained, people shut their eyes to difficulties. 

I remember what you told me, the last time I saw you off 
Cadiz, of the communication which might be made to you by an 
officer who possessed the entire confidence of ministers. I 
thought then, that whatever ministers had to communicate to a 
commander-in-chief, could not be done better than by them- 
selves; for intermediate communications are always in danger of 
being misunderstood, and never fail to cause doubts and distui-b 
the judgment. I hope now it is all over, and your uneasiness on 
that subject at an end. 

My labours I think will never cease. I am worn down by 
fatigue of my mind, w'ith anxiety and sorrow; my health is very 
much impaired; and while oiir affairs require an increased 
energy, I find myself less able to conduct them from natural 
causes. I give all" my thoughts and time, but have intemiptions, 
from my weak state of body, which the service will scarcely 
admit of. I never felt the severity of winter more than tins 
last. They were not gales of whid, but hurricanes; and tho 
consequence is, that the fleet has suflered very much, and many 
of the ships very infinn. I would not have kept the sea so long, 
because X know tho system of blockading must be ruinous to our 
fleet at last, and in no iustance that I can recollect has prevented 
flic enemy from saihng. In the spring we ai-e found all rags, 
while they, nursed through tho tempest are all trim. I would 
not have done it : but what would have become of mo if, in my 
preserving the ships, the French had sailed, and effected any- 
thing in any quarter! The clamour would have been loud, and 
they would have sought only for the cause in my treachery or 
folly, for none can understand that there is any bad weather in 
the Mediterranean. The system of blockade is ruinous ; but it 
has continued so long, and so mucli to the advantage of tho 
mercantile part of the nation, that I fear no minister will be 
found bold enough to discontinue it. We undertake nothing 
against tho enemy, but seem to think it enough to prevent him 
faking our brigs; his fleet is growing to a monstrous force, while 
ours every day gives more proof of its inOi’easing decrepitude. 

Of the Spaniards 1 would not say much; I was never sanguine 
in the prospect of success, and have no reason to change my 
opinion; the lower class of people, those who are under tho 
• influence of priests, would no anything were they under proper 
direction; but directors are difficult to lie found. Thew is a 
canker in the state: none of the superior orders are serious in their 
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resistaiiee to the French, and have only taken apartlagaitist them 
thus far from the apprehension of the resentment of the I 

believe the junta is not free from the taint of the infection, or 
would they have continued Don Miguel Vivos, in lugh and 
important command after such evident proofs as he gave of want 
of loyalty? I do not know what is thought of Infantado in 
England; but in my mind, the man, the duke (for his rank has a 
great deal to do with it,) who would seat himsedf in Buonaparte’s 
council at Bayonne, sign hia decrees, which wore distributed in 
Spain, and then say he was forced to do it, is not the man who 
will do much in maintaining the glory or the independence of 
any country; no such man should be trusted now. The French 
troops are mostly withdrawn from Spain, except such as are 
necessary to hold certain strong posts, and enable them to return 
without impediment. Figueras, Barcelona, and Bosas, are held 
hero in Catelonia, and of course the country quite open to them. 
Will the Spaniards dispossess them P The junta does not seem 
to know anything of the provinces at a distance from them. At 
Taragona the troops are ill-clothed, and without pay; on one 
occasion they could not march against the enemy, liaving no 
shoes, and yet at Cadiz they have fifty-one miJlions of dollars. 
Cadiz seems to be a general d^p6t of everything they can get 
from England. If they are not active the next two months, 
Spain is lost. 

I hope lady Dal^mplo, &c. &c. 

1 ever am, my dear sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient servant, 
COLLINOWOOD. 


No. XXX. 

SECTION I.-GENERAL STATE OF THE FRENCH AHMT 
IN SPAIN, 

EXTRAOTSD PEON THE IJlPEBIAL MUSTEB-EOLLS, SIGNED BT 
THE PEINCE OF NEUFOHATEL. 

Oommanded by the emperor Napoleon, in person, 16th Jan. 

fretent vinier arm*. DHaehtd. ttotfUal. Fritmtrt, Total 

Men. Horse*. Hen, Hortei. Men. Men. Men. Horses. 

241,010 48,821, 24,649 8,621 68,026 826 824,411 62,842 

King Joseph, commanding — 15th Feb. 1809, 

rrmni tmitrmM. IMaokei, Frioonm, Total •iff'felne 

Men. Hnncf. Men. Horses. Men. Men. Men. lioitrs. 

198, 44» 88,208 30,820 9,523 56,401 1,848 288,019 42,720 

Note.— rTbedinperici guards, the reserve of infantry, and several thon- 
aand non-commissioned officers and old soldiers, wanted for the wai 
in AiiiM«ria^ in all about 40,000 men, were struok off the rolls since 
! the JteiFfc returns, 
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Ist July, 1809. 

PrtBOiieri 

anu. I>*tathfd. Ifotpilal, and Total 

, Straiffflerg. 


Men. Hor»e». Men. Uqibpb. Men. Men. 

201,082 81,537 19,696 4,513 60,785 7,301 

Deduct detached men comprised in governments 

Men. 

288,766 

19,596 

Horses. 

86,050 

4,518 



Real total 

269,170 

31,637 

196,144 

31,131 

15th July, 1809. 

19,122 4,608 68,280 8,089 

Deduct detached in governments 

281,586 

19,122 

36,739 

4,608 



Real total 

262,468 

81,131 

187,660 

80,319 

16th August, 1809. 

12,697 3,930 68,688 7,403 

Deduct for governments 

266,248 

12,697 

84,880 

3,980 



Real total 

253,551 

80,950 


(Section II.— Betubn of the French Aumy by Cojii-s. 


lYoops immediately under the king — Ibt June, 1809. 

The king’s guards, about 6000 men, of all arms, are never borne on 
tho rolls. 

First corps, marshal Victor, comm.anding. 

Head-quartenj, TorremocJia. 

Present under arms, Tottl. 

Men. Men. 

21,268 82,819 

6,232 7,344 

2,984 3,610 


29,484 Gmid total 43,773 


4 divisions of infantry 41 battalions 

2 ditto c.wilry 27 squadrons 

Artillery and equipage 40 companies 

Number of guns, 48 


'rrtfo.1 nriUEonf iindor 


First corps — 2l8t June, 1809, 
Head-quarters, Almaras. 

8 divisions of infantry 83 battalions 18,867 

2 ditto cavalry 20 squadrons 4,259 

Artiileiy and equipage „ 2,536 


25,633 

6,762 

2,860 


Total present under anns 26,161 Grand total 84,255 


First corps — 16th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Cazalegas. 

8 divisions of infantry S3 battalions 18,890 

2 ditto cavalry 18 squadrons 8,781 

Artilleiy and equipage „ 2,686 


26,878 

6,080 

8,006 


Total present under arms...... 26,267 Ohind total 84,463 
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First c<n])s— 1st August, 1800.; 

Head quarters, Maqueda. 

Present uivicr arms. 

Mi‘11. Mm. 

S divisions of intantry 83 battalious 15,066 25,068 

2 ditto eat airy 18 squadrons 4,P87 4,983 

Artillery and equipage „ 2,362 2,873 


Total present under arms 22,415 Grand total 32,924 

Fourth corps, gcneial Sebaatiani— 10th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Alcala. 

3 divisions of infantry 27 battalions 17,100 25,960 

2 ditto cavalry 25 squadrons 3,670 5,859 

Number of artillerymen omitted in the returns „ „ 

30 guns 

Total present under arms 20,770 Grand total 31,819 

15th August, 1809. 

8 divisions of infantry 27 battalions 14,259 25,801 

2 ditto cavalry 25 <K|Uadrun8 3,420 5,801 

Total present under arms 17|67d Grand total 81,602 

Division of Reserve, general Dessolles— 16 th July, 1809. 
Head-quarters, Madrid. 

Present under tniw. Total. 

Men. Men. 

1 division of infantry 10 battalions 7>681 10,254 

Number of guns unknown. 

Kellerman's division — ^2l8t April, 1809. 

Head-quarters, Astorga. 

M'n. llorMS. 0<-4«. 

Total, eomposeil of detachments 8,753 805 8 

10th June, 1809. 

1 1 ead-quarters, Oviedo. 

Under arms. Total 

M«o. JIoriM. Mfn. 

Tri'd, pomposed of dvtaohmenta 7,423 2,549 7,681 2,690 

15th July, 1609. 

Head<quarters, Valladolid. 

8 squadrons 2,291 2,300 2,469 2,393 

Gguns 

Section HI. 

1st Februaiy, 1809. 

Under arms. 

Mm. 

Dirisioii liapissa mAuilry 12 battalions 7,692 
Ilrigade Mauperit cavalry 6 squadrons 910 

Total under gcnoRtl Hapisse at Salamanca 8,602 sabres and bayonets. 

, , .Number of guns and artillerymen unknown. 
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StiM ari oy IV. 


~ liETUBx OF Troops under the immediate 
Command of Mabskal Soult. 


Sjcond corps, Soiilt — 15tli July, 1800. 
Head-qutirters, Toro. 


4 diviaioiis of infantry 

47 battalions 

Present under arms. 

Men. 

10,626 

Total. 

M^n. 

35,188 

3 ditto cavalry 

19 squadrons 

2,883 

4,540 

Artillery 

1,081 

1,020 

40 guns 

Total present under arms.. 

.... 20,590 Grand total 41,348 


Pii'th corps, Mortier. 

Head-quarters, Valladolid. 

2 divisions of infantry 24 battalions 15,036 19,541 

1 brigade of cavalry 6 sjjuadrons 896 1,491 

Artillciy „ 648 803 

80 guns 

Tqbal present under arms 16,580 Grand total 21,835 


Sixth corps, Key. 

Head-quarters, Ponevente. 

2 divisions of infantry 24 batfcilions 13,700 17,587 

1 ditto cavalry 10 squadrons 1,446 2,092 

Artillery „ 1,113 1,293 

87 guns 

Total present under arms 16,259 Grand total 20,972 

General total under Soult, lotU July, 1809. 

95 battalions— 35 sqnmb'ons 53,529 84,155 

107 guns 


Section T. — Troops employed in the Siege of Zaragoza, 
UNDER Marshal Lasnes. 

15th January, 1809. 

Present under amis. Dctacbcd. Iloipital. Total oiTuettvs. 


Mrn. Men. Men. Men. 

Third corjis 17,406 5,789 18,668 36,863 

Filth corps 18,284 „ 4,189 22,473 

Total 35,690 6,789 17,857 59,336 

15th February, ISOO. 

Tliird corps 16,035 6,801 13,259 85,269 

Fifth corps 17,933 3,735 li,S59 28,626 

Tdtal 33,968 7,626 17,118 68,895 
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Sectjoji VI. — Eetukn of the Seventh OopfS, 
General St. Cvr. 

15fch January, 1809. 

Present under arms. Hetaclird. Hospital. Frlsunors. Total. 


Men. 

41,386 

3» 

Men. 

6,589 

ISth May, 1309. 

Men. 

543 

Mcit. 

48,518 

lillTRO,. 

5,403 

42,246 

2,3-11 

10,243 

15th June, 1809. 

435 

55,265 

5,537 

42,146 

1,699 

10,222 

40(i 

51,173 

5, 565 


No. XXXT. 

Section I. — SxArn oi Stain. 

Oohncl KiuimU lo sir J. QradocJc, Deromher 17, iHOS 

'In foiisequonfc of tlio unfavourable news from Spain, yvnlTr- 
day. tin' populace, in Badajos, murdered a SpauiKb colonel, and 
ont* or two more of note.’ 

Liruienant JUllis ia» (tffierr employed to (fain ivielligcnvc) io 
CdloiH'I Kemmis, Loboa, December 27. 

‘ The Frencli entered Truxillo, yesterday, at eleven o’clock ; 
avtdfrora the circumstance of tlicir Jiaviiifr reconnoitred tlio intt'r* 
mediate villages, might be <*pected to arriv’c at Merida in two 
hours after \vc left it.’ 

Colonel Kemmis io sir JoJtn Cradock, Klvas, December 28. 

‘ Badajos cannot make resistance in any degree, either to cheek 
or to stop the progress of the enemy. From the statement made to 
me, last night, by the governor, they wantflr»*m, ammunition, and 
prouisions' — ‘ Tlie enem^y marched into Truxillo, on the 2()th, at 
haif-past twelve o’doek m the day ; but, at two, on tlie following 
morning, a French otficer arrived there, and they fell back four 
leagues.’ 

Lieutenmt Ellis io colonel Kemmis^ December 28. 

* I proceeded cautiously to Truxillo. Tlie main body of the 
enemy, six tliousand in number, had retired across the bridge of 
Almaraz, and had not taken the road to Madrid, but liad pro* 
cceded to Plaacmcia, leaving behind more than half the requisition 
for money iirhich h^ been imposed on the town of Truxiuo.’ 

Mr* ^uati to svr John Ktobre, Seville, January 2, 1809. 

^Thaeorps of ^or thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, 
tnarehed from Talavora, and had actually passed the 
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bridge of .^naraz, lias MIoubaelf, and is al I’eady near Pla^(*n(•ia, 
on Tv T^a^ior til ward.’ — ‘Tlic extreme alteulioii of Buonaparte 
being at tbis moment directed to the English army, everything 
whidi can be (tolleeted is opposed to you alone.’ 

SEcriON 11. 

Mr. Stuarf to sir J. Moore, JJeremher 27, ISuS. 

‘You will receive together with this, hcweral letters from 
Doyle, W'hieli describe eient'^ in Oatalonui no way iVtjJe ring from 
what 1 VG have loiincssed in other parts of Spain!' — ‘The junta 
have establlsliod thein'^elve'^ here, and, wliatcver may have been 
the expectation wdiich their alarm on tlic road may have induced 
Mr. Ercre to form of theur future proceedings, a culpable relapse 
into their former apathy seems susiieptible of no other remedies 
bill pueli as will be much stronger than any Spaniard is likely to 
adopt.’ — ‘Although Caro promised to write every part icidar of 
his converbation with you to the junta, 1 have hitherto been 
unable to sec his lettcw. I therefore thonglit it expedient to put 
the wliole to writing, and, at the same time, to express my convic- 
tion both of the justice and jtroprieiy of your whole conduct during 
the late cvotls, when it was imposswtf, under any circumstances, to 
hai'( aditpUd other detenninaiion eonsisicntli/ with the safety of the 
army commit kd to your charge. Though 1 doubt if this w'lll stop 
the clamour w'hich has been raised on tlie subject; and tliongli 
events have ])robably since taken place, which may materially 
cliangc the slate of affairs, it may be satisfactory to tell you that 
Mr. iVore appears to enter into tlie reasons alleged by you, and 
to feel, in their full force, the motives which induced you to act 
so cautiously, and to ground no operation on the hope of any 
effectual support from the Spaniards.' 

T)ittoy Seville, January 2 . 

‘ The president, Elorida Bianca, died two days since, and I was 
in hopes that the junta w'^ould have availed themselves of this 
event to make siuno change in their government.’ — ‘I sec, how- 
ever, little but ^ood dispositiou, aud am still to look for that 
energy in row'arding service and punisliing treachery which can 
alone mend matters.’ 

Ditto, Seville, January 10. 

‘ llcLliiig is at Taragona, expecting to be attacked, and pos- 
sessing a force composed chieffy of peasantry, but of which lie 
certainly cannot command above ten thousamt men in a situation 
to face his opponents at any given point.’ — ‘ Whitfcingliam arrived 
here yestewlay, last from the duke of Infanlado’s head-quarters. 
Ho assures me the duke had already twenty thousand men when 
he left Guen^a .' — ‘ On the vide of Mvi^emadura, matters are not 
going pn well: Gralluzzo, who allowed the enemy to pass the 
bridges, is here prisoner, and hip corps is placed under file eom^ 
mfnid of CJuesta. I cannot say, however, that I see mnch activity t 
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since tlio cliaufTc; parties of the enemy cover country 
between Madrid and Almaraz, while the corps of six tJ^pHAnd 
men, uhich had been pushed forward from Madrid, have, I 
understand, already passed Plasencia, and probably are on the 
otlicr side of the Puerto, for the purpose of falling on the Sala- 
manca eountry, and, if possible, cutting off your eommuuication 
uith Ciudad ilodrigo.' 

Section III. 

Mr. Frcre to Mr. Canning^ Seville^ May 8. 

‘ Besides the advantages wliich may be looked for from placing 
BO extensive a command under a person of such tried abilities as 
general Blake, it is to be hoped that it w ill put an end to the dis- 
tractions ai’ising from the contracted views of those wlio directed 
the provincial jimta, particularly that of Valencia, which have 
been so embarrassing to his predecessors.' 

DiitOy Seville, July 10, 1809. 

‘As the devastations which have been committed have, in 
many instances, deprived the peasants of the means of paying 
what is duo to the proprietors and to the church, a general 
spirit of resistance to all claims of this kind has begun to show 
itself.’ 

Sir John Cradock to lord Castlereagh, Dec&tnher 21, 1808. 

* I much fear that alarm and despondency have gained ground 
about Badajos and that part of Spain, and that there is so little 
co-operation in the acts of their several juntas, and such a want 
of subordination and commchi consent among the armed bodies, 
to wliich the defence of the country is entrusted, against such an 
united force as that of the Frencli, that extreme confusion pre- 
vails everywhere.’ 

Colonel Kemmis to sir John Cradock, Elvas, December 30. 

‘ He (lieutenant Ellis) has been living with general Cuesta for 
the last two days,’ — ‘who has assured him that the Spanish 
troops in Madrid forced their w ay through the French armyj 
and he expressed great sorrow in adding that, though a Spanish 
force is often collected, the smallest chock disperses them ; that 
in few instances depots were jirovided, and those ill supplied,’ 
&e.— ‘ that, such was the dispersion and flight of the Spanish 
armies, between Badajos and Madrid, there did not remain a 
single man.’ 

Cohml Kemmis to lieut. -colonel Reynel, military secretary to sir 
John Cradock, Seville, Fehmary 7, 1809. 

*Ih passing through the Sierra Morena mountains, whore 
HiStivre has done much for the defence of this province, it w as 
painflU to observe the pitiful works they were about to throw up. 
IP this whole direction there is but one body that has anything 
lilpo the appearance of n soldier, viz. dismounted cavalry.’ 
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General 'Slac1ce)izie to sir John CradorJc, Cadis, February 9, 

♦ i 1809. 

* Hio Spaniards here seemed lulled in the most fatal security. 
They are ignorant of the events in the north of Spain, or will not 
give credit when they do hear them. Vague reports of the empe- 
ror of Austria's having declared war, and Buonaparte’s return to 
France gain unlimited credit/ — ‘The equipment of the fleet 
goes on very slowlv, though there is no want of exertion now on 
the part of admiral Purvis or Mr. Stuart; offers of every assist- 
ance are daily made, but they will neither work themselves nor 
permit our people to work for them. The preparations of the 
ships for carrying off’ the French prisoners go on equally ill.’ 

Due de Albuquerque io Mr, Frere, Talauera, July 31, 1809. 

‘ During our marches we stop to repose, like flocks of sheep, 
M ithout taking up any position, so that, if the enemy knew the 
condition we were in, tliey would defeat us wherever they attacked 
US. If, in the evening of the 26th, I had not gone out directly 
with my division, and succeeded in cheeking the enemy, the 
whole army would have dispersed, and all the artillery and bag- 

f jage which were in the streets of St. Ollalla, would nave been 
ost; and as a proof of what would have happened, had not the 
enemy, who was within musket-shot, been chec'ked, for many 
had already thrown away their arms, Ac. the commissaries, aban- 
doning more than fifteen hundred rations of bread, the carts 
occupying and blocking up the streets of tho town; and to this, 
I repeat, wo are daily exposed, as w o march as if it were on a 
pilgrimage, without any Yk gard to distance, order, or method, 
and with tho whole pai*o of artillery, which ought always to 
remain at tho distance of two, three, or more leagues.' 

Sir Arthur Wellesley io lord Wellesley, Merida, September 1, 
1809. 

* I am much afraid, from what I have seen of tho proceedings 
of the central junta, that, in tho distribution of their forces, they 
do not consider military defence and military operations so much 
as they do political intrigue and the attainment of irifling political 
objects.' 

Lord Wellesley io Mr. Canning, Seville, September 2, 1809. 

‘ While the intelligence received from sir Arthur Wellesley, 
to the date of the 2'iith instant, continued to furnish irresistiblo 
proofs of the failure of every promise or eflort made by this 
government for the immediate relief of our troops, no satis- 
faction was afforded to me respecting any penuanont plan for 
their future supply.’ — ‘ Tho troops of Portugal, which entered 
Spain, under general Beresford, suffered similar distress, and 
experienced similar ill-treatment; altliough the efforts of Por- 
tugal, in the cause of Spain, have been as gratuitous as those of 
Great Britain; and altuoimh Spain possesses no claim, of uny 
description, to the aid of a Portugueflo army.’ — ‘ In tltm 
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calamity, ilic people of Spain cannot fail to acknowledge tlie 
natural conse^nences of their own weakness, nor to dis^’over^e 
urgent necessity of enforcing a more steady, nuro, and vigm’ous 
system, both of council and action. A relaxed state of domestic 
government and an indolent reliance on the activity of foreign 
assistance have endangered all the high and virtuous olnects for 
which Spain has armed and bled. It must now be evident that 
no alliance can protect her from the inevitable result of internal 
disorder and national infirmity. She must amend and strengthen 
her government; she must improve the administration of her 
resources, and the structure and discipline of Jior armies, before 
she can become capable of deriving benefit from foreign aid. 
Spain has proved untrue to our alliance, because she is not true 
to herself.’ — ‘ Until some great change shall be effected in the 
conduct of the military resources of Spain, and in the slate of 
her armies, no British army can safely attempt to co-operate 
with the Spanish troops in the territory of Spain.' 
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